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1 oi the ee e few: its timber is of an 
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are ſaid to affect it much; and MiLLEer fays, © in 
Turkey the nuts of this treeare ground. and mixed with 
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are e OL coughs or are broken winded, in 

both whi 

_ * Hanzury oils us, that ſwine will 1 0 upon them; 
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Each flower eontains about twenty males a one ſer 
male? Tbere are four SPECIES; 2 of N ot | 


— i to our purpoſe. 


1. AMY'GDALUS Commu'nis * "The. Tow * 
Arens; ; @ low deciduous tree; ns of Afriga. 1 
2. Anmvy'oDaLus Na'na : 2 WARF wo. 4 
© B Kai ſora; native of od 
3. AMY'GDALUS Fee The Pract; low dice 
aue, tree; of what country is uacerain, 
1. > Tz Common ALMenD. TAE to. near 
twenty feet. bigh; and whether pla bngly in Fa 
open place, or mixed with -others. in FO Mru 
ery quartets, &c. ſhews itſelf one of the fineſt floweri 
trees in nature. Thoſe who never yet {aw it, may ca 
- conceive: what-.a noble EATAance this tree ar make | 
when covered all over with a bloom. of a 8 ate TE 
which will be in March; 4 time when very few tr 
are otnamented either with leaves or flowers. N 
3 plantation, therefore, of what fort or K 
ould be without almond;trees.. Neither are 
he "es of the flowers the only. thing defirable in 
- this tree: The fruit would render it worthy of 27 
were there no other motive. It e well, and 
-goodnefs is not unknown to us. 
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aden off in one -nighes «4 nipping: COTA whicll 
„frequently tly happens at this ſea Its ſtation,”there» 
re,; ſhould be in ſhrubery quarters, an well ſheltered 
laces; and in ſuch it will Amun exceedingly well, and 
= its white bloſſoms to great advantage. When 
it is defigned for fruit, it ſhould be ſet againſt a ſouth 
wall, in a well ſheltered place, otherwiſe there will be 
oral hopes of ſucceſs, 3 
The DwW an ALMOND. of This tree there are 
ow. Fore the ſingle and the double. Both grow to 
about four or five feet high, and are in the firſt eſteem 
as flowering fhrubs.* The fingle fort has its beauties > 
but the noche kind is matchlefs. In both, the flowers 
are arranged the whole length of the laſt year's ſhoots; 
their colour is a delicate red; and they ſhew themſelves 
early in the ſpring, which ſtill enhances their value. 
3. The Preh TREE has hitherto been planted 
WET walls for the fake of the fruit; “ but, ſays 
_ Hansusy, as I hardly e ever knew a petſon who was 
not ſtruck with the beaut 72 of the flowers when in full 
dle againſt a wall, why thould it not have à ſhare in 
wilderneſs quarters a ruderies, amongſt the ſoris 
of almonds, &. It may be kept down,” or permitted 
to grow to the height 8. the owner's fancy; and tlie 
flowers are inferior to none of the other Orts. Add 
to this, they frequently, in well ſheltered places, pro- 
duce fruit which” will be *execedingly well "favoured; 
and thus the owner may enjoy the benefit of a double 
treat. The above J n ef le peacti”; 
With regard to the double flowered, it is generally pro- 
pagated for ornamental plantations, and is A Ankh 
acknowledged to be one of the fineſt flowering tree 
et known. Againſt a wall, however, theſe ee 
Alwray the faireſt and if tl have this e the * 
are! ucceeded be he Oy 7 5 uit. nn e ATR MEA 
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the _— Nuns _—_ ſometimes” 1 nd. wha in | great 
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LinxzANn Claſs and Order, Derundrin Monogynia : 
Each flower contains ten males and one female. There | 
; is only one SPECIES; 
_ * \AwacY'ris Fetlda : The Fxrip andere o 
bh * Bean Trefoil; 1171 "deciduous ru bz native 4 
N Sieily, Spurs EY, N 
1 "Tus Alt pam mc a ſhrub of PAP ten \ Wet growth. 
The leaves are different in the different varieties: In 
one ſort they are oval, and moderately broad; iti the 
© Vther, they are oblong and narrow; but alt of them 
are hoary. The flowers are produced from the ſides 
of the branches, in May, like thoſe of the Labur nun. 
They are numerous, of a bright yellow colour, but 
feldorn ſucceeded by good ſeeds in theſe parts. 
The beſt method of FROPAGATING theſe plants 17 
Fg by the ſeeds, which ſhould be procured from 
the countries where they ripen well. 1850 them in 
a border of good rich earth, in a well ſheltered places 
and ſift over them about half an inch of fine mould. 
March is. a very good month for this buſineſs; and 
hen the plants appear, if the weather proyes dry, fre- 
5 e give them water; keep them clean of weeds all 
fummer, and at the approach of winter prick round the 
beds ſome furze buſhes very cloſe: Theſe will break 
the keen edges of the black winds ; for common froſts 
theſe: plants bear moderately well. In the ſpring let 
them be ſet out in the nurſery ground, a ta foo! dickes 
from each other. Here let them ſtand a year or two, 
and they will be of a proper ſize to be finally planted 
out. 2. Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by layers. 
For this purpoſe,' a few plants ſhould be ſet for ſtools. , 
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Iov will make ſtrong ſhoots,. which in the au- 
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d be layered. They will readily {trike-root, - 
and by the . following will be good plants. 
The weakeſt of theſe may be ſet out in the nurſery - 

ound for a ſeaſon or two; but the $f TINO may oY 
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1 Clas 3 1 POE Monogyria 28 
Each flower « contains ten males and one female. There 
are fifteen SPECIES ; three only of which, are yet enured 
to this climate: 
13 ANDRO'MEDA. 3 The „ | 
ANDROMEDA 3 4 deciduaus ſbrub; native of Virginia. 
2. ANDRO'MEDA Calyculata : „ he, Canapian 
8 > a low deciduous Grub 3 native of Canada, 
Siberia, an d Ingria. ; | 
- ANDRO' MEDA 1 ; The- MARYLAND 
Afonomana ; 3.4. very low deciduous ſbrub 3 nativ 
ryland and other parts of North America. 
| 1 VIS GINIAN. 3 15 a + branching 


540 a foot. and a half 2 The leaves are Ie 
ſpear 1 obtuſe, reclined on their borders, and 
poſſeſſed of numerous ſmall punctures. The flowers 


ow in ſhort leafy ſpikes, from the ends of the 
Re Their colour is white, they: appear in July, 
and are ſeldom ſucceeded by good ſeeds in this country. 

There is a variety of this ſpeæcies, with oval obruſe 
leaves, ofa thick fubſtance, and + a in e fenſons, | 
ene the 8 . inter. de 0 12 
5 3 Manz 
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3. Man vrAupD AnDdrRomeDA. This is 4 ſhrub, 
about two feet high, ſending forth ſeveral ligneous ſtalks 
from the root. The leaves are oval, entire, of a pale 
cen colour, and grow. alternately on ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers come out in ſmall bunches from the points 
of the ſtalk : They are of a greeniſh colour, come out 


in June and July; and are ſometimes ſucceeded 
cornered capſules, full of feeds; which, neve 


a 
% * 


ſeldom ripen in Eng lan. 
lants ſueceed beſt upon 


. PROPAGATION: Theſe Ft 1 ” | 
boggy and moiſt grounds. You muſt procure the ſeeds 


e 
e 


* 


from the places where they grow naturally; a year 


before Which a boggy br the moiſteſt part of your gar- 


den ſhould be dug, and the roots of all weeds cleared 
off,” As the weeds begin to riſe, ſo conſtantiy ſhould 


* 


the ground be again dug, and ſea or drift ſand ſhould 


be plentifully mixed with-the natural ſoil. © By ths | 


management till the ſeeds arrive, the ground being made. 
tolerably fine, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown very ſhallow. 
in the moiſt or boggy land; or if the land ſhould be 
ſo, boggy that it cannot be eaſily worked, ſo as to! be 
proper for the reception of the ſeeds; then let a ſuffi- 
cient. quantity of {oil from'a freſlv paſture,” mixed with. 


drift fand, be laid over the bog, and let the ſeeds' be. 


ſown therein. The bog will in time abſorb this ſbil, 
but the feeds will come up; and this is the moſt 
effectual method of procuring plants of this Kind from 
ſecle, The firlt year alter chey come up they ſhould 
be ſhaded in very hot weather; and'after that they will 
require little or no care. Another method of increating .. 


theſe hrabs is by layers, or ſuckers; ſo chat Whoever 


has not the convenlency of procuring the ſteds from 


} 


abroad, ſhould get a plant or two of the ſortsthe moſt 


"I. a * 


likes : Theſe be ſhould plant in a boggy ſituation; and 
im a very little time he will have increaſe enough; for 


they throw ont ſuckers in prodigious plenty, and, if 
They like the fitnation, to u great diſtanee. Pheſe ma 
be taken off, and planted where they are to remain. 
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| av EAN Clo and. «5 Aa og 3 
F fower contains many males and many females: 
here are nine ſpecies; one only. of which js luficiently 
hardy for the open air of this climate. 
Ax NON Teiliba- The PAPA WN˖ of: Fuser 
Avery ; 3: 8. tall forub; + native, of. the Weſt Indies; mor. 
5 EA HA grows to about ſiz teen or eighteen feet 
5 bigb. 5 bs leaves are large; and ſhaped like a ſpear, and 
they fall o W early in the autumn. The flowers. 
- Which will he ihemſelves in the dein ging, of May. 
ate of a kind of chocolate colour! Aged? with purple, 
* andgrowtiwb:orthree on a footitalk.. ;:T he fruit is lange, 
znnd never ripens in England zlabut in the countmes 
where it grows. naturally, it is eaten by: the meaneſt 
oſ the inhabitants., Fhe difference of its ſhape, from 
that: of a pear is, that its wideſt, part is neareſt the 
footſtalk; and it contains a 209 r. of large ſeeds 
lying in a row. It is a native en Carolina, 
Virginia, and the Bahama Iflands; and from. thence 
we-have the ſeeds brought, by which, nam ben of; Plans 
are annually raiſed. TDs 
The manner of; RAISING: them is this! Let a bell he 
| prepared in a meiſtiſh part, that is exceedingly; ell 
1 | _ © ſheltered, and naturally ſandy, or inclined thereto. IF 
* ſd/e ſoil is oppoſite to this, let a fourth part of drift ſand 
== . be mixed with the mould; and having obtained the 
WW. ſeeds from abroad, ſow: them i in this bed about half an 
inch deep,. letting the ſeeds be at ſome diſtance = 
each ether, It. is probable they will come dne the 
_ Srings though they ſometimes remain till the, fecond, 
nay the third ſpring be fore they make their appearance. - N 
When this happens, the beds muſt be werdeꝗ all the 
5 time, and the mould at the ſurface gently looſened, if 
it ſhould be inclined to cruſt over. After the plants 
are come up in the ſpring, no other than the uſual care 
of ſeedlings need be taken, until the autumn, when the 
| 1 beds-muſt be hooped 33 be covered 8 
- e 


/ 


1 N N 5 9 
me a Sk of; any Nan and the gatdener muſt con- 
ſtantly obſerve the weather, whether the air hath the 
leaſt tendency to it, that he may cover the bed over; 
for one night's. hard froſt, while they are ſo very young, 
would deſtroy them all. With this careful eye he muſt 
conſtantly watch over theſe plants all winter. He muſt 
double his covering as the froſt ARSE and: muſt 
always uncover them again in mild and op 3 | 
The ſecond winter the ſame care muſt be obſerved, 
though ſo. ſtrict an eye will not be e, for al- 
though they will be. ſubject to be deſtroyed by hard | 
froſts, pet if a gentle froſt. ſhould cateh them utawafes 
to the gardener in the night, there will not: be much 
r of their ſuffering; for y wibbe: got tolerabl 
firong! by the iſecond ſummer t: They Will, 
nevertheleſs, be too tender to fa the brut — : 
_ winter's froſt ſor a year or two after that g and-confe- 
: quently: muſt have à proportional ſhare of this attention 
 "_ year during theſe» months. By this tima the 
1s will have grown to be tolerabhy\ſtrongy. and may 
de taken up and planted where they are to remain; 
though their. fituation ſhould be well 'deflnideds. 'foria 
ſevere: froſt in an expoſed place would till overpower 
: them though, after they have grown to be of Aaiger 
miez they are hardy enoen gg | 
6: If perſoh has the P 
ſome ſuch room he may ſowy his ſeeds in boxes or pots 
filled with maiden earth, from a rich paſture, mina iH 
drift ſand. Theſe boxes or pots ſhould be afferwards 
7 plunged into the natural mould, in a ſhady patt of che 
| 22 and the autumn after the plants are come up, 
| "they may be removed into the greenhouſe, where they 
will be naturally protected from the injuries of weather. 
This protection may be afforded them every winter; till 
they are firong:enoughr to defend themnſelves, hen 14 | 
may be turned out of the boxes or pots, mould and 
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LINEA Claſs. and Order, Pentandria Pentagynic : 
Each flower contains five males and five females > There 
are five Spgcixs; only one of which is adapted to our 
Fupo fee t nn 
tn ARA'LIA” Spin * The ANGBTICA TREE, or 
2PRICKLY ; ANGELICA: 4 daciauaur fbrub; native df 
Virginia. iW 2 1 S142 Fit ation RE 5117 OF, 
The PRIcKIY ANORELICA: The height to which 
_  .;this tree will grow, if the ſoil and ſituation wholly agree 
with it, ib about twelve feet; and the ſtem which is 
of a dark brown colour, is defended by ſharp ſpines, 
Which fall-off 5 nay, the very ſeaves, which are Branch- 
ing; and compoſed of many wings, and are of a pleaſant 
green colour, have theſe defenders, which are both 
exooked and ſtrong, and ſtand as guards to them till 
the leaves fall off in the autunm. Ihe flowers are pro- 
duced in large umbels from tlie ends of thu branches: 
They are of a greeniſh yellow colour; and their: gene- 
ral characters indicate their; ſtructure. They make 
their appearance the end of bee or beginning of 
Auguſt; but are not ſucceeded; by ripe: ſeeds in oùr 
5 gardens. A 1 G 18 Eisi n BSTHT: 
--: PROPAGATION: This tree will what gardeners! call 
ſpawn; i. e. aſter digging among the roots young plants 
will ariſe, the broken roots ſending forth e af | 
«Nay, if the roots are planted in a warm border, and 
. ſhaded in hot weather, they will grow; but if they are 
planted in pots, and aſſiſted by a moderate warmth of 
dung, or tanners bark, they will be pretty ſure of ſuc- 
. ceſs; ſo that the propagation of this tree is very eaſy. 
But the general method of propagating it, and b 
which the beſt plants may be had, is from ſeeds, whic 
muſt be procured from America, for they do not ripen 
in England; and, after having obtained them, they 
muſt be managed in the following manner: The time 
that we generally receive them is in the ſpring; ſo that 
againſt their coming we muſt be furniſhed with ſuf- 
„ | Qcient. 
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| | 5 & 1 ID N at 
ficient number of large pots. Theſe, when the ſeeds 
are come; muſt be filled with fine mould, which, if 
taken from a rich border, will do very well. The ſeeds 
muſt be ſown in theſe pots as foon as poſſible after their 
arrival, hardly half an inch deep, and then the pots 
ſnould be plunged in a warm place their whole'depth 
iu the ſoil. Care muſt be taken to break the mould 
in the pots, and water them as often as it has a ten- 
deney to cruſt over; and if oy are 'thaded iu hot 
weather, the plants will frequently come up the firſt 
ſummer. But as this does not often happen, if the 
young plants do not appear by Midſummer, the pots 
ſhould be taken and plunged in a ſhady place; nay, if 
they ſhould, there will be ſtill more occafion for this 
being done; for they will flouriſh after that better in 
the made; and the defign of plunging them in a warm 
place at firſt was only with a view of ſetting the powers 
of vegetation at work, that, having natural heat, arti- 
ficial ſhade alſo may be given them, and water tkewile, 
the three grand neceſſaries for the purpoſe. The pots, 
whether the plants are come up in them or not, ſhould” 
be removed into ſhelter in October, either into a green 
houſe, ſome room, or under a hotbed frame; and in 
the ſpring, when all danger of froſt is over; they ſhould 
be plunged into the natural ground their own depth in 
a ſhady/place. Thoſe that were already come up will 
have ſhot ſtrong by the autumn following; and if none 
of them have appeared, they will come up this ſpring; 
and whether they are young ſeedlings, or ſmall plants 
of a former ſummer's growth, they muſt be conſtantly 
kept clean of weeds, and duly watered in the time f 
drought; and this care muſt be obſerved until tlie 
autumn. In October they muſt be again removed into 
ſhelter, either into a greenhouſe, &c. as before, or 
fixed in a warm place, and hooped, that they may be 
covered with mats in froſty weather. In the latter end 
of March following, they ſhould be planted in the 
nurſery way, to gain ſtrength before they are finally 
planted out. The ground for this purpoſe, befides the 
natural ſhelter, ſhould, have a reed hedge, or ſomething: 
of the like nature, the more effectually to prevent the 
piercing winds from deftroying the young plants. In 
this ſnug place the plants 2 be ſet in rows: in each 
8 Oo, | VV „ 
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of which rows furze buſhes ſnould be ſtuek the whole 
length; and all theſe together will enſure: their ſafety. 
But here one caution is to be obſerved ; not to ſtick the 
furze ſo thick, but that the plants may enjoy the free 
air in mild weather, and not to take them away too 
_ early in the ſpring, leſt, being kept warm the whole 
winter, and being deprived of their protection, a cutting 
froſt ſhould happen, as it ſometimes does even in April, 
and deſtroy them. Weeding and watering in dry 
weather muſt be their ſummer's care. They may be 
ſtuck again with furze buſhes in the winter; though it 
will not be neceſſary to do it in ſo cloſe a manner; and 
with this care, ſtill diminiſhing in proportion the 
number of furze buſhes, they may continue for three 
or four years, when they may be planted. out into the 
warmeſt parts ef the plantation. With this manage 
ment theſe plants will be inured to bear our winters, in 
welk-dhelterbdoplaces + nts nn 6 rr ts 1 
The ſpines which grow on the branches and the 
leaves admonith us, for our own ſafety, not to plant 


this/tree too near the ſides of frequented walks; and te 


conſideration of the nature of the tree, which is rather 
tgrider at the beſt, directs us (if we have a mind ta 
retain the ſort) to plant it in a warm and well ſheltered /* 
fituation; where the piercing froſts, come from what 
point they will, will loſe their edge; for without this, 
they will be too tender to ſtand the. teſt of a ſevere 
winter; though it has often happened, that after the 
main ſtem of the plant has been deſtroyed, it has ſhot. 
out again from the root, and the plant by that means 


been both engreaſed and preſerved, :. 
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 LrvwEant Claſs and Order, Decandria Monorynia + 

Each flower contains ten males and one female. I here 

are ten "SPECIES; two of which are proper for oup 

Fa oc TT ts 

I. AnpUTvs Dede: The ArBuTvs,' or the Com- 
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MON STRAWBERRY! Taz; an euer nem tree eus; 
native of Ireland and many parts of Kurope. 
2. ARBU'TUS Audralchbne: Fhe AnDRACHNE; or 'the 
ORIENTAL ARBUTUS; ortheORtTENTALSTRAWBERRY 
Tak; an evergreen tree or ſhrub ; native of the Eaſt. 
174206 The ARBUTUS- Of This! OI there”; are four 
Varieties: namely, | 
—— ab- OWwnkp⸗ AND 
THE ROUND-FRUITED,|{ THE bouBLE-BTossou Zo. 

One deſcription is nearly common, to them all: And 
their inconſiderable variation is almot COTE ſhewn 
in their reſpective appellations. 

T he oblong-fruited Arbutus will grow to be a middting- 
en, tree in ſome countries; for we read of the large 
uſes its wood has been applied to; ſuch as, Arbuteæ 
crates, &c. Arbutean harrows, &c. With us it is rather 
a tall ſhrub, and may be kept don to any fize. The 
main ſtems are covered with a light brown bark, rough, 
and falling. The younger branches are of a kind of 
purple colour, whilſt the laſt year's ſhoots are of a fine 
red, and a little hairy. The leaves grow alternately on 
the branches, and are of an oblong oval figure. They 
ſtand on thort footftalks, and rhe oldeſt leaves make a 
contraſt with the younger by having their footſtalk and 
mid rib of a fine ſcarlet colour. They are ſmooth, and 
beautifully ſerrated. Their upper ſurface (as in moſt. 
trees) is of a ſtronger green than their under; and the 
young twigs are garnithed with them in plenty. "Theſe 
are beauties in common to moſt trees, in ſome degree or 
other; but every thing elſe almoſt of this tree that 
: preſents itſelf to conſideration is ſingular: The time 
of its flowering will be in November and December; 
when it is rather ſingular to ſee a tree in rhe open 
ground in full blow; and the fruit ripens by that time 

twelvemonth after. The manner and nature of tho 
fruit, which look like very large red ſtrawberties, give 
it alſo a fingular and delightful look ; and this is 
heightened as they appear all over the tree among the 
flowers ; for that is the time of its being ripe, When 
the flowers for the ſucceeding crop are fully out. The 
flowers themſelves make no great figure ; they are of a 
kind of whitiſh yellow colour; and are ſucceeded by 
en abovementioned Strawborty TOs which will re- 


C4 quire 


quir a revolution of twelve months, before they per- 
fectly arrive at their maturity and colour. The flowers 
of the firſt ſort are larger than thoſe of the ſecond; and 
the fruit is oval, and much larger than our Common | 
Scarlet Strawberry. 

_ The round: fruited fort has its ondary aged 8 
which are ſucceeded by round ſcarlet fruit, as wide as 
they are long; and this is all the NNE. eu per : 
theſe ſorts. 

The * oe: mb rad eee difory i in nd wh pect 
Goon the common ſort, only the flowers are red, and 
theſe conſtitute a variety from the other ſorts of flowers; | 
but the contraſt is not ſo great between their fruit and 
them, as of the der arte their eee ed ag 
near to a ſameneſs. 

. The Double-bloſſomed 8 tree differs i in no oſs 

only that the flowers are double; but this difference 
is ſo inconſiderahle, that it will not be ſeen without 
looking into the flower; and _ then the doubleneſs 
will appear ſo trifling as ſcarcely to merit notice; ſo 
that à plant or two, to have it 234 that the collection 
is not without it, will be ſufficient. Neither ought any 
more to be admitted; for they will not produce the ſame 
plenty of fruit, which. conſtitutes: the groateſt ag 
of theſe trees, as the fingle:ſorts.* | 

The method of PROPAGATING the Furien of the 
Aiden is by layers and cuttings: the Species itſelf may 

be raiſed from ſeed. By layers they will all grow: The 
operation muſt be performed on the youngeſt twige; 
and in ſome ſoils they will ſtrike root pretty freely, 
whilſt in others they can hardly be made to grow at all: 
But before they have lain two ſummers, you may 
ſcarcely venture to look for any. When the roots are 
ftruck; the layers ſhould be carefylly taken off in the 
ſpring, and planted in ſeparate pots; and after well 
watering them, they ſhould be plunged up to the rims 
in a hatbed, and this will a them forward; far 
without this affiſtance, many of-the layers will be loſt; 
fince they ate difficult PUN to make grow. After the 
hotbed has forced the feeds into a ſtate of vegetation, 
the pots may be taken out, and plunged up to the rims in 
ſome natural mould, to keep them cool and moiſt; and 
here they may ſtand for; two or three years, or longer i 
e 


» 
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the pots are large enough, without. ever removing or 
ſheltering. in winter; for they are hardy enongh to xeſiſt 
our ſevereſt cold. When they are to be finally ſet 
out; all the mould may be turned out of the pots 
hanging to the roots; and having proper holes made 


ready, they may be planted in them, and the plant will ö 


be ignorant of its new ſituation, ik le 
- | Theſe plants may be encreaſed by cuttings, which 
muſt be planted in pots, and have the benefit of a good 
bark bed; in which being conſtantly ſhaded and duly 
watered, many of them will grow. As the plants raiſed 
this way will be rather tender by being forced in the 
bark bed, it will be neceſſary to remove them into 
the greenhouſe, or to place them under a hothed 
frame during the firſt winter: aud after that, the 


pots may be ſet up to the rims in the ground, and, 


lixe the layers, the plants may be turned out at 
convenient time into the places where they are to 
AE mii!!! ae Frome nar RIF, 
Next we proceed to the beſt way of raiſing the Common 
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may expect your plants to appear; when much air ſhould 
be” afforded 3 and 9 waterings, in ſmall 
3 gently ſprinkled over them. After this, 

ey may he hardened to the air by degrees, and the pots 
fr up to the rims in the natural mould, in a ſhady place. 
In October they ſhould be removed into the green- 
houſe, or ſome ſhelter, in froſty weather ; though they 
ſhould always be ſet abroad in mild open weather. In 
the ſpring they may be ſhook out, and planted in 
ſeparate pots; and they ſhould have the advantage alſo 
of a hotbed to ſet them a- growing : their foture manage- 
ment may be the ſame as was directed for the layers. 
When theſe trees are to be planted out, very little re- 
gard need be paid to the foil or ſituation; for they will 
grow almoſt anywhere, and reſiſt our ſevereſt northern 
blaſts. One thing, however, the gardener muſt con- 
ſtantly obſerve, in order to continue his trees in their 
beauty; Viz. as often as a heavy ſnow falls, ſo conſtantly 
ſhould he go and ſhake the boughs; for it will lodge 
_ amongſt the leaves and branches in ſuch great quantity, 
zs to weigh down-and ſplit the largeſt branches; the 
deformity of which afterwards may be eaſily conceived. 
Boeſides, many years muſt expire before the tree will, if 
ever it ſhould, grow to its former beauty; to preſerve 
this; therefore, makes the narrowly watching theſe trees 


1 


in ſnowy weather highly neceſſar. 


2. Tlie ANDRACHNE- will grow to a larger ſize than 
the Arbatus. The leaves are ſmooth, and nearly of the 
ſame figure- as the preceding fort; though they are 
larger, and have their edges undivided.” The flowers 
grow like the other ſorts; are of the ſame colour; 
arid they are ſucceeded- by large, oval, ſcarlet fruit. 
It is called the Oriental Strawberry Tree, becauſe 
this ſort grows plentifully in many parts of the Eaſt, 
an is uſeful to the inhabitants for many purpoſes in 

The Ardrachne may be PROPAGATED in the fame 
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LIN EAN Claſs and Order, Syngene/ia Polygamia Su- 
perflua: Hermaphrodite florets containing five males 
and one female, and female florets containing one piſtil, 
in the ſame diſcous flower: There are twenty-five 
SPECIES, which are prin-ipally herbaceous; one only 
being intitled to a place amongſt the tribe of orna» 
. 
Ak TRBEMTSsIA Arboreſcens - The TRER WokMwooD: 
a non-deciduous ſhrub : native of Italy and the Eaſt. 
Ihe TREE WoRMwoop riſes with an upright ftalk ' 
to the height of about fix feet. The leaves are its chief 
excellence; and of theſe there are two or three ſorts: 
One ſort is very much divided, or cut into ſeveral 
narrow ſegments; thoſe of the other are broader. 
They are very hoary; and as they continue on the 
branches all winter, they have a fingular and an 
agreeable effect among the evergreens at that ſeaſon. 
1 he flowers are ſmall, and have very little beauty; they 
are collected into roundiſh heads, and we never per- 
ceived them to be followed by good ſeeds. 
This plant is eafily PRO ⁰AGATED by cuttings. Rlant 
them in May, June, July, or Auguſt, in a ſhady place, 
and they will readily grow, eſpecially if they are watered 
a few times at the firſt planting. In the autumn theſe 
cuttings, which will then have become good plants, 
ſhould be each ſet in a ſeparate ſmall pot; and placed 
under a hotbed frame, or in the greenhouſe, to be pre- 
ſerved all winter. In the ſpring they wy be turned 
out into the places where they are deſigned to remain, 
which muſt be naturally warm and well ſheltered, or 
they will be liable to be deſtroyed by the ſeverity of the 
following winter. In ſuch a fituation they will live for 
many years; though it may be adviſeable to keep a plant 
or two in the greenhouſe, to keep up the ſtock, if a 
more than common hard winter ſhould put a period to 
thoſe that are planted abroad. ee ee eee © Is Ho 
Ih | ATRI- 
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Linx aN Claſs and 1 N 1 , 
. flowers containing ſive males and one 
female, and female flowers containing one piſtil, on the 
ſame plant. There are raging enen 3 two. only ot 
which are to our purpoſe. 5 

1. A'TRIPLEX Ha'limus : 8 - BzoaD-LEAVED . Ba 
PursLAin TREE: 4 xex-deciduors ; /brub; grows naturally 
upon the ſeaeroa of Spain and Portugals as allo in 
Virginia. EY 

22. ATRIPLEX. * NanRow-LEAVED 
88A PURSLAIN TrEE; a non-deciduous /ſorubz native 
of our own ſea coaſt, and of the North of Europe. 

1. The BroaD-LEaved PURSLAIN TREE generally 
grows to about five or fix feet; and will ſend forth its 
branches ſo as to ſpread around, and form a large broad 
head. The young branches are covered with a ſmooth - 
white bark; that of the older is of a light gray colour, 
which will be peeling lengthways, and falling, eſpe- 
cially in the ſpring. - The branches are exceedingly | 
brittle, and their infide is green to the very pith, of 
which there is very little. The leaves are ſoft, white, 
and filvery, and nearly of the ſhape of the Greek letter 
Delia. They have tlieir edges entire; and look well at 
all times, eſpecially in winter, when they cauſe as great 
à variety as poſſible among thoſe trees that retaiñ their 
leaves at that time. This ſirub ſeldom flowers in our 


gardens ; and when that happens, it is poſſeſſed ol me: 
beauty to recommend it to the floriſt, - 


2. The NarRow-LEAVED PursLAIN Tzxzz. com- 
monly grows to about four feet high, The branches 
are numerous and grey; and they naturally. ſpread 
abroad: in a buſhy manner. The leaves are ſilvery; 


though not ſo. white: as the other ſort; but they are 


narrower, which occaſions its being ſo difſtinguithed ; 
and of an oval figure; and by them the ſhrub, re- 
ceives no ſimall ornament. - The- flowers have little 


es 


2 | | Theſe 
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Theſe ſhrubs are PROPAGATED by cuttings ; which 
will grow, if planted at any time of the year; though 
the beſt way is to take the cuttings in March, of the 
ſtrongeſt former ſummer's ſhoots, to cut them into 
lengths about a foot each, and to plant them a third 
part deep in the mould. Theſe will all readily take 
root, and be good plants by the autumn following. In 
ſummer, ſlips and cuttings may be planted; but then it 
will be adviſeable to plant them pretty cloſe together in 
beds, and afterwards to hoop the beds, and ſhade them 
from the heat at that time. They will ſoon take root; 
and after that will require no further trouble: But until 
that is effected, they ſhould be watered and ſhaded in 
the hot weather, and the mats ſhould be conſtantly 
taken off in the evening, and alſo in rainy, moiſt, or 
cloudy weather; and by this means plenty of plants 
may be raiſed. If it happened to be a dripping day 
when they were firſt planted, much trouble in thading 
and watering will be ſaved, as they may be nearly _ 
ſtriking root before the weather clears: up. © Theſe 
ſhrubs ſhould'be always raiſed at a diftance from farm 
e &c. where there are ſparrows; for theſe 


birds are ſo exceedingly fond of the leaves, that when 
once they find them out, they will never leave nor for- 
ſake them until they have entirely ſtripped the plants; 
and though the ſnirub will ſhoot-out afreſh, yet they will 
as conſtantly repair to their repaſt, and will thus con- 
tinue to prey upon them untit they have entirely de- 
ſtroyed them. am obliged (continues HANBURY) to 
give this precaution, becauſe all my plants of theſe 
_ forts are thus conſtantly eat up by tlie ſparrows in my 
gardens at Church-Langton, as often as I plant them; 
Jo that I am obliged to keep them at Gumley: and in 
my other diſtant nurſeries, where they remain free from 
eiern 8 
T heſe plants require a warm ſheltered fituation, being 
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1 Claſs and . 1 wie. . 
Each. flower. contains five. males. and Sang" 
© There are fix SPECIEs ; two of which are proper for 
the ſhrubbery. 

AZALE'A Nudifidre The 8 Lies ot 
HoNEvSUCKLE : or the RED AZALEA; a nag 
4 native of Virginia. : | 

AZAIEA Viſcoſa: The Wurrz Amzncas Ur- 
RIGHT HonEYSUCKLE; or The WRITE AZALEA ; 4 
low deciduous Jorub ; native of Virginia. 

„ 1. Ihe Red Az al EA has ſeveral ſtems acibag Som | 
fame ot, which will grow to ſeven or eight feet 
he leaves are of an oval figure, ſmooth, entire, 

a CET alternately on the branches. The flowers 
roduced in cluſters from the ſides of the branches, 

rg Hon naked footſtalks: Their colour is red, and they 


| pen te ſcented ; each compoſed. of a long naked 


tube, cut at the top into five ſpreading ſegments. 
They will be in blow in July; but they ſeldom ripen 
their ſeeds in our gardens. There i is a rie of this, 
wah ellow flowers. 
The WRITE AàAX EA. From the, root. of this 
ariſe ſeveral flender brown ſtews, to three or four feet 
The leaves are ſpear ſhaped, narrow at their 
bai n haye a rough border, and grow in cluſters. 1 he 
flowers terminate the branches in cluſters, coming out 
between the leaves. They are finely fcented, and each 
of them has a tube of near an inch Iong, divided at the 
top into five ſegments, two of which are reflexed. 
Their colour is white, with a bad yellow on their out- 
| fide; they will be in blow in July, but are never ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds in our gardens. 
Theſe ſorts are PROPAGATED, 1. By layering the 
young ſhoots ; and for this purpoſe, a flit muſt be made 
on each, as is practiſed for carnations: The autumn is 
the deſt ſeaſon for the work. When the layers have 
ſtruck good root, they may be removed into the 9 
an 
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and planted: in lines at a ſmall diſtance from each other; 
where after having ſtood a une or two at the moſt. 


they will be proper plants to be planted out. 2. Theſe 
forts alſo propagate themſelves very faſt ; for as they 
throw up many ſtems from the ſame roots aſter they 
have ſtood a fe years, ſome: of. theſe may, eaſily be 
taken off, with: ſome root at each, and either planted 
in the nurſery eee or. Sans eee where e are 
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Linnea es and eas) 7 e 
Ea flower contains ſix males and one femal cog 
je, three SPECIEs ; two of  which:are here l of fr : 
1. BERBERTS Yuſgaris : The Common BZRVERY 
a well known deciduous /hrub, common in our Deo 
2. Bxr'8ER1s Cretica: The CRETAN,. o ox - 
| 80 AVED; BEADERY + a low deciduous Shrub ; "native, of 


= > Ps Conmon Bes kER F., This ſhrub ! is di — 
= xd. by + tae, acidity. of its. leayes, the ſharpneſs f: 
its ſpices, the cllawneſs of its inner bark, and th 
ſcarlet co laur 9 hich add a beauty to our 
dges in. winter, 91 al M 2 favourite pickle and 
_ gariuſh. for our tables. HaxBurY enumerates other 
uſes of the Berbery, partienlarly 155 e and 
recomm̃ends the cultivation of it in the warmeſt man- 
ner., There is however an evil attendant on the Ber- 
bery buſh w ich ought to. confine. } it within the pale of 
our, gardens and ſhruberies ;. 15 mean its poiſonous 
effect upon corn; more ticularly upon wheat. This 
is a circumſtance which bas been lon known to the 
commeon - farmers in different parts of the kingdom, 
eſpecially in Norfolk, where the farmers are more 
obſervant and much more enlightened than thoſe uſeful 
members 9 . in general are. The idea, neyer- 
- DPS, been treated by HFS”. Writers on 
Huſbandry 


* 


I bere are three Varicties of the Common Berbery: 


BER 


Huſbandry as chimerical and ſuperſtitious; and has 
been brought forward as one of thoſe vulgar errors of 
ſarmers which ought to induce gentlemen and men of 
genius to reſcue fo uſeful a ſcience as that of Agricul- 
ture out” of the hands of ignorance. Being however 
always ready to hear the opinion of profeſional men, 


and having been aſſured by many ſenſible farmers of 


the truth of this matter, we had a few years ago à 
Berbery buſh planted, in the month of February. in 


the centre of a large piece of wheat. No obvious effect 


took place until the corn began to change its colour 
before harveſt, when a long blackening ſtripe became 
fo conſpicuous amongſt the growing whiteneſs of the 
wheat, that it might have been diſtinguithedat a mile's 
diſtance. It reſembled the tail of a comet; the buſh 
repreſenting the comet itſelf; and what rendered the 
experiment ſtriking, whilſt on one ſide the effect did 
not reach more than three or four feet, on the oppoſite 
Aide it was obvious to the diſtance of ten or twelve 
yards ;_totwithſtanding the top of the ſhrub planted 
was not much larger than a man's head. At harveſt, 
the ears which grew in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the buſh, ſtood erect, the grains ſhriveled and 
'<mpty ;——as the diſtance from the Berbery increaſed 
the effect leſſened, vaniſhing imperceptibly.; whilft the 
gain” of the reſt of the field was of a good quality: 
We do not mean in this place to comment upon the 


Ki, or to attempt to account for fo ſingular an effect 


by the help of reaſoning ohly ; having im our intent imp 
a ſuite of experiments in order to endeavour to come at 
the cauſe. Our motive for mentioning the fact at preſent 
is to induce others to make ſimilar experiments, as well 
as to ſtimulate gentlemen to extirpate from their eſtates 

fo pernicious a plant; more particulatly* from the 
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hedges. and borders of atable fields. 


The Berbery without tones: which laft is ie fort 
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principally cultivare#for the berries. - | 
2. The Box-LE AVD BERBERY grows to a yard or 


four feet high, and is poſſeſſed of many ſharp ſpines at 


the joints, The leaves are like thoſe of the box tree + 
cnn V 
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between which the flowers come out, of ſlender foot- 
ſtalks. But as this ſort never produces any fruit in 
England, and being alſo liable to be killed by hard 
froſts, it is ſeldom propagated in our gardens. | 
The PROPAGATION of the Berbery is as follows. 
1. When a quantity of the common Berbery is wanted, 
the beſt way is to raiſe it from the ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown, ſoon after they are ripe, in a bed made in any 
part of the garden. Theſe will frequently remain till 
the ſecond ſpring before the plants come all up; tilt 
which time the beds ſhould be weeded as often as the 
weeds appear; for if they are neglected ſo as to get 
ſtrong, by pulling them up many of the ſeeds will alſo 
be drawn out of the bed by their roots. After the 
plants have grown one year in the feed bed, they ſhould 
be planted out in the nurſery, where they may remain 
for about two years, when they will be fit to plant out 
finally. This is the moſt expeditious method of rarfing 
a large quantity of theſe trees when wanted. 2. Another 
method of propagating the Berbery is by layers; a 
method by which all the ſorts may be encreaſed; and 
in the performance of which, no other art or trouble 
need be uſed, than laying the branches down in the 
ground, without either ſlit or twiſt. If this be done 
any time in the winter, by the autumn following the: 
will have taken good root; the ſtrongeſt of which 


layers will be then fit to plant out; whilſt thoſe that 


are weaker may be planted in the nurſery ground, to 
gain ſtrength. 3. The cuttings alſo of theſe\rees will 
grow: for if they be planted in October, in a moiſtiſh 
good earth, they will moſt of them ſtrike root; ſo 
that the propagation of this tree by any of theſe ways 
is very eaſy. Whoever is deſirous of the Box-leaved 
Berbery muſt afford it a warm dry ſoil, in a well thel- 
3 place. The Common Betbery alſo diſlikes a wet 
tuation. 1 | RY | 


LixxxAx Claſs and Order, Monoecia Tetrandria- 
Male flowers containing four ſtamens, and female 
flowers containing two piſtils, diſpoſed in ſeparate 

Nr "I cylindrical 


eylindrical catkins upon the ſame. plant. There are 
PPC. ĩ ²˙ » 5 
1 BRTULA Alla: The Common WRITE BIRCH: 
a well known deciduous tree; native of this country, as 
alſo of moſt of the colder parts of Europe. c 
2. BE'TULA Mera: The VirGinian BLACK 
Bixc i : @ deciduous tree; native of Virginia, as alſo of 
Canada. 33 eee IE 
3. BE TULA Lenta The Canara BIRcRH: a. deci- 
dudus tree; native of Canada, and of Virginia. 
4. BE'TULA Nana: The DwARF BIRcH: à decidu- 
ous ſhrub ; native of Lapland, Ruſſia, Sweden, and 
Scotland. 3 e 5 3 
F. BE'TULA Alnus: The ALDER: @ well known 
aquatic deciduous tree; common in our ſwamps and 
low grounds; it is alſo common in moſt parts of Eu- 
rope, and in America. 55 „ 
1. The Common WHITE BI Rc. This tree is ſo 
common, and its uſes ſo well known throughout the 
kingdom, that any deſcription of it ſeems unneceſſary. 
It is in general of a humble growth; however, in a 
loil and ſituation it affects, it will riſe to a great height, 
and ſwell to a conſiderable ſize. There is a ſpruceneſs 
in its general appearance in ſummer; and in winter its 
bark ſometimes exhibits, in its variegations of red and 
white, no melegant objeA. Were it not for its bein 
ſo commonly ſeen upon poor ſoils, and in bleak inhof- 
 Pitable ſituations, as well as for the mean and degrading 
purpoſes to which it is uniyerſally put, the Birch would 
have ſome claim to being admitted to a place among 
the ornamental. Its u/es are chiefly for brooms, fuel, 
and charcoal: if it be ſuffered to grow to a proper 
fize, it will make tolerable gates, hurdles, rails, &c.: 
it is alſo uſed by the patten-makers. HAN BUR ſays, 
it is alſo applicable to larger uſes; and is highly proper 
for the fellies of broad-wheel waggons, it being inlocked 
fo as not to be cleaved. © | have been informed 
(ſays he) by an old experienced wheelwright, that old 
Birch-trees cannot be cleft, as the grains run crof{- 
ways, and that he prefers it for ſeveral uſes m his way 
to moſt wood; and as I have ſeen ſeveral of theſe trees 
more than two feet ſquare, the timber of the Birch 
may perhaps be of more value than it has hitherto beers 
; : 5555 9 hs eſteemed. 
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eſteemed.” Its uſe in making wine is well known. 
But although we enumerate the uſes to which the 
Birch is applicable when it is already in poſſeſſion, we 
do not mean to recommend in general terms the plant- 
ing of Birch; except in bleak and barren fituations 
where no other tree will thrive; and except as a ſkreen 
and guardian to nurſe-up and defend from chilling blaſts 
plants of greater value. A: ak 
Aſtriking and elegant variety of This ſpecies of tree 
is the Meepine Birch > not uncommon in the midland 
counties of England; but moſt frequent in the Hignu- 
lands of Scotland; where it often takes a picturable 
form; being, even in poliſhed ſcenery, fingularly 
ornamental. 5 | 9 88 : SO 
It is obſervable, that in the bleaker diftrits of the 
Highlands, the Birch is in a manner neceſſary to the 
habitableneſs of the country. The timber of bouſes 
are of Birch ; implements of huſbandry are of Birch ; 
and Birch is the favourite fuel; its flame being clear, 
and its ſmoke leſs offenſive to the eyes, than that of 
moſt, or all other woods. = lo 
This plant ſeems to accommodate itſelf to every 
ſituation. It not only flouriſhes, on dry barren moun- 
tains? but thrives well, in low wet ſituations. 
The PROPAGATION of the Birch is eaſy : it may be 
raiſed either from ſeeds, or by layering ; and it will 
flouriſh in almoſt any ſoil or fituation. 
2. The BLAck VIROINIA Bixcn will grow to up- 
wards of ſixty feet in height. I he branches are ſpot- 
ted, and more ſparingly ſet in the trees than the com- 
mon ſorts. I he leaves are broader. grow on long 
footſtalks, and add a dignity to the appearance of the 
tree; and as it is naturally of upright and ſwift growth, 
and arrives at ſo great a magnitude, HAN BURY thinks 
it ought to have a ſhare among our foreit trees and to 
be planted for ſtandards in open places, as well as to be 
Joined with other trees of its own growth in plantations 
more immediately deſigned for relaxation and pleaſure. 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies. differing in 
the colour, ſize of the leaves, and ſhoots; allo 
which have names given them by nurſerymen, who 
pPropagate the different ſorts for ſale; ſuch as, 1. The 
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Broad-leaved Virginian Birch; 2. The Poplar-leaved 
Birch; 3. The Paper Birch; 4. The Brown Birch, &c, 
3. CANADA Birxcn. This grows to a timber tree of 
fixty or more feet in height. The leaves are heart - 
ſhaped, oblong, ſmooth, of a thin confiſtence, pointed, 
and very ſharply ſerrated. They differ in colour; 
and the varieties of this ſpecies go by the names of, 
T. Duſky Canada Birch; 2. White Paper Birch; 3. Pop- 
lar-leaved Canada Birth; 4. Low-growig Canada 
Birch, &c. The bark of this ſpecies is very light, 
tough, and durable; and the inhabitants of America 


uſe it for canoes. © | 


4. Dware BIRcH. This is a low branching ſhrub, 


about two feet high. The leaves are round, and their 


edges are ſerrated. It hardly ever produces either male 


or female flowers, and is chiefly coveted when a general 
collection of plants is making. | 

The method of yprRoPAGATING all the foreign ſorts 
is, 1. From ſeeds. We receive the ſeeds from America, 
where they are natives; and if we ſow them in beds 


of fine mould, covering them over about a quarter of 


an inch deep, they will readily grow. During the 
time they are in the ſeminary, they muſt be conſtantly 
weeded, watered in dry weather, and when they are 
one or two years old, according to their ſtrength, 
they ſhould be planted in the nurſery, in rows, in the 


- vſual manner. Weeding muſt always be obferved in 


— 


ſummer, and digging between the rows in winter; 
and when the plants are about a yard or four feet high, 
they will be of a good ſize to be planted out for the 


ſhrubery quarters. A part, therefore, may be tlien 


taken up for ſuch 8 es; whilſt the remainder may 
be left to grow for ſtandards, to anſwer ſuch other 


e as may be wanted. 2. Theſe trees may alſo 


e propagated by layers; and this is the way to con- 
tinue the peculiarities in the varieties of the different 
ſorts. A ſufficient number of plants ſhould be pro- 
cured for this purpoſe, and ſet on a fpot of double- 
dug ground, three yards diſtance from each other. 
The year following, if they have made no young fhoots, 
they ſhould be headed to within half a foot of the 
ground, to form the ſtools which will then ſhoot vigo- 


rouſly the ſummer following; and in the autumn the 


young 
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young ſhoots ſhould be plaſhed near the ſtools, and the 
tender twigs layered near their ends. They will then 
ſtrike root, and become good plants by the autumn 
following ; whilſt freſh twigs will have ſprung up 
from the ſtools, to be ready for the ſame operation. 
The layers, therefore, ſhould be taken up, and the operation 
performed afreſn. If the plants deſigned for ſtools have 
made good ſhoots the firſt year, they need not be headed 
down, but plaſhed near the ground, and all the youn 
twigs layered Thus may an immediate crop be raif 
this way ; whilſt young ſhoots will ſpring out in great 
plenty below the plaſhed part, in order for layering the 
ſucceeding year. This work, therefore, may be re- 
peated every autumn or winter; when ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt layers may be planted out, if they are imme- 
diately wanted; whilſt the others may be removed 
into the nurſery, to grow to be ſtronger plants, before 
they are removed to their deſtined habitations. 3- Cut- 
. tings alſo, if ſet in a moiſt ſhady border the beginning 
of October, Will frequently grow: But as this is not a 
fare method, and as theſe trees are ſo eaſily propagated 
by layers, it hardly deſerves to be put in practice. 

5. The ALDER. This well known aquatic will 
grow to a large timber tree. The Alder, like the 
Birch, ſuffers, as an ornamental, from an aſſociation of 
ideas; we not only ſee it very common, but we ſee it 
in low, dreary, dirty fituations : nevertheleſs, if the 
Alder be ſuffered to form its own head in an open advan- 
tageous ſituation, it is by no means an unſightly: tree: 
in Stowe Gardens, in what is called the old part, there 
are ſome very fine ones; and in coming round from the 
houſe by the road leading to Buckingham, there is one 
which is truly ornamental. Hacked and disfigured in 
the manner in which Alders in general are, they have 
but little effect in doing away the unſightlineſs of a 
ſwamp; but if they were Tuffered to rife in groups and 
finglets, open enough to have room to form their full 
tops, and cloſe enough to hide ſufficiently the unſeem- 
lineſs of the - ſurface, even a moor or a moraſs ſeen 
from a diſtance might be rendered an agreeable object. 
Many u/es of  Alders have been enumerated by authors: 
they were, indeed, more numerous than they are at 
preſent. Leaden pipes have ſuperfeded them as pump 
trees and water pipes, and logwood has rendered their 
. 1 1 „ 
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bark of little value. They are however ſtill uſeful as 


piles, and make tolerable boards; they are alſo conve- 
nient as poles, and make good charcoal: great quanti- 
ties are cut up for patten wood, and for the wooden 
heels and ſoles of ſhoes. It is alſo uſed for wooden 
veſſels by the diſh. turners. But upon the whole 
the conſumption is too inconſiderable to make them 
an object of the planter's notice, except in particu- 
lar ſituations. For ſecuring the banks of rivers we 
know of nothing better than the Alder; its roots 
are ſtronger and more interwoven with each other than 


thoſe of the Salix tribe: alſo in low ſwampy ſituations, 


where the ground cannot be drained but at too great an 
expence, the Alder may be planted with propriety and 
advantage: but wherever the ſoil is or can be made 
paſturable, the Alder ſhould by no means be permitted 
to gain a footing. Its ſuckers and ſeedlings poiſon the 
herbage ; and it is a fact well known to the obſervant 
huſbandman, that the rodts of the Alder have a pecu- 
har property of rendering the ſoil they grow in more 
moiſt and rotten than it would be if not occupied by 
this aqueous plant. Plantations of Alders ſh&vld there- 
fore be confined to ſwampy, low, unpaſturable places; 
except when they are made for the purpoſes of orna- 
ment ; and in this caſe the native ſpecies ought to give 
place to its more ornamental varieties, of which Han- 
Buuk x makes five; namely. 1. The Long-leaved Alder, 
2. The White Alder, 3. The Black Alder. 4. The 
Hoary-leaved Alder. 5. The Dwarf Alder. 
The PROPAGATION of the Alder, like that of the 
other aquatic natives, is very eaſy: it may be raiſed either 
from ſuckers, from cuttings, or. by layering; and no 
doubt from ſeed, though this mode =" propagation is 
ſeldom practiſed in this country. EveLYyYN mentions a 
peculiar method of raifing this tree from cuttings or - 
truncheons, which he calls the Jerſey manner: he ſays, 
L received it from a moſt ingenious gentleman of that 
country: it is, to take truncheons of two or three feet 


long at the beginning of the winter, and to bind them 


in fagots, and place the ends of them in water till 
towards the ſpring, by which ſeaſon they will have 
contracted a ſwelling ſpire or knur about that part, 
which being ſet does (Ike the Gennet-moil 2 
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Tree) never fail of growing and - ſtriking root.“ 
MILLER recommends truncheons of three cet long, 
two feet of which to be thruſt into the ground. Hau- 
BURY fays, that truncheons are uncertain, and ſtrongly 
recommends layering; which, for preſerving W varie 
ties, at leaſt, is the beſt method, | : | | 
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; LINNEAN Claſs and 48 Did Hynamia Ang ioſb nia 
Each flower contains four males = one female; two 
of the males being ſhorter than the other two ; ny the 
ſeeds being incloſed in a pod. There are eighteen 
SPECIES; five of which are enured to this climate. 

I. Bro Catalpa: The CATALPA ; a deciduous 
tree; native of Carolina. | 

2. BIN IA Sempervirens : The EVERGREEN Bis- 
NONIA, or the VIRGINIA JASMINE, or the VIRGINIA 

CLIMBER ; an evergreen climber; native of Virginia. 
. Biowo' NIA U'nguis : The CLaw Bic} ONTA, OF. 
the QUADRIFOLIATE B1GNONIA ; a decidi climber ; 

native of Barbadoes, and other Weſt-Indi ands. 
4. BiGNno'xia Capreolata- The TenprIL Bro- 

NONIA, or the CAPREOLATE BIGNONIA ; a deciduous 
climber ; native of North America. 

5. Bicno' NIA Ra'dicans: The SCARLET Taourgr 
| FLowtR; à deciduous climber ; native of Carolina, 
Virginia, and Canada, 

1. The CaTaLPA will grow to the height of thirty 
or forty feet; and as the ſtem is upright, and the leaves 
fine and large, it ſhould be planted as a ftandard in the 
midſt of fine openings, that it may without moleſtation 
ſend forth its lateral branches, and ſhew itſelf to every 
advantage in view. Theſe opens, nevertheleſs, ſhould 
be ſuch as are well ſheltered, otherwiſe the ends of the 
branches will be deſtroyed by the ſeyerity of the winters 
froſt, which will Wale 58 unſightly appearance and 
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the leaves, being very large, make ſuch a reſiſtanee to 
the ſummer's high winds, as to occafion whole 
branches to be ſplit off by that powerful element. The 
bark of the Catalpa is brown and ſmooth, and the leaves 
are cordated. Fhey are about five or fix inches in 
| breadth, and as many in length. They ſtand by threes 
at the joints, are of a blueiſh caſt, and are late in the 
ſpring before they come out. The flowers are tubu- 
lous; their colour is white, having purple ſpots, and 
yellowiſh ftripes on the inſide. They will be in full 
low in Auguit ; but are not ſucceeded by good ſeeds 
in England. N 5 | 
| Whoever has the conveniency of a bark bed may 
PROPAGATE this tree in plenty) 1. By cuttings, which 
being planted in pots, and plunged into the beds in the 
ſpring, will ſoon ſtrike root, and may afterwards be ſo 
Hhardened to the open air, that they may be ſet abroad 
in the ſhade before the end of ſummer: in the begin- 
ning of October, they ſhould be removed into a green- 
houſe, or under ſome ſhelter, to be protected from the 
winter's froſt. In the ſpring, after the bad weather is 
paſt, they may be turned out of the pots, and planted 
in the nurſery way, in a well ſheltered place; and if 
the ſoil be rich, and rather inclined to be moiſt, it will 
be the better. Here they may ſtand for four or five 
Fears, the rows being dug in winter, and weeded in 
ſummet, when they will be of a proper ſize to be 
þlanted Gut to ſtand. Theſe cuttings will often grow 
in a rich, ſhady, moiſt border; ſo that whoever can 
have plenty of them, ſhould plant them pretty thick in 
ſuch a place, and he may be tolerably ſure, by this way, 
.of raiſing many plants. 2. From ſeed, which muſt be 
procured from America, and ſhould be ſown in a fine 
warm border of light rich mould, or elſe in pots or 
boxes; the ſeedling plants requiring more than a com 
Ras A „„ 5 
2. The EVERGREEN BIC NONHA has almoſt eve 
rfection to recommend it as a climber; for thoug 
the plants are ſmall, yet if they are trained up to a 
wall, or have buſhes or trees on which to climb, they 
will mount to a great height, by their twining ftalks, 
and over-top hedges, and even trees, and will form at a 
diſtance a grand figure from the fway they — | 
8 Be | g 9 15 5 c * ; e 
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The leaves of Bignonia are fingle, and of a. lanceolate 
figure. They grow from the joints, are of a fine ſtrong 
green colour, and very ornamental: but the flowers 
conſtitute the greateſt value of this plant, on account 

of the fine odour Nature has beſtowed on them; which 

is to ſo great a degree as to perfume the circumambient 
air to a conſiderable diſtance. Theſe flowers are of a 
yellow colour, and leſs beautiful than ſome of the other 
ſorts, which is ſufficiently recompenſed by. their extra- 
ordinary fragrance. They grow in an erect manner, 
from the wings of the leaves at each joint, and their 
figure nearly reſembles that of a trumpet. The pods 
that ſucceed theſe flowers are ſmall. 93 | 


There is a variety of this ſpecies, 1 55 a 


whatever plants are near it, to a great height. The 
leaves are of a lanceolate figure, and grow from the 
joints, often four oppoſite. They are of a fine green; 
but their flowers are produced rather thinly, and ſtand 
each on its own footſtalk; and are not poſſeſſed of the 
heightened fragrance of the orher. RE. 

3. The CLaw Bicnovla is another noble climber. 
It rifes by the help of claw-like teadrils, the branches 
being very ſlender and weak; and by theſe it will over- 
top buſhes, trees, &c. twenty or thirty feet high. 
The branches, however, ſhew their natural tendency to 
aſpire, for they wind about every thing that is near 
them; ſo that, together with the aſſiſtance Nature has 
given them of tendrils, it is no wonder they arrive at 
ſo great a height. Theſe branches, or rather ſtalks, 
have a ſmooth ſurface, are often of 'a reddiſh colour, 
particularly next the ſun, and are very tough. The 
tendrils grow from the joints; they are bowed, and 
are divided into three parts. The leaves grow in pairs 
at the joints, and are four in number at each. Theſe 
are of an oblong figure,. have their edges entire, and 
are very ornamental to the plant; for they are of an 
elegant green colour: their under ſurface is much paler 
than their upper, and their footſtalks, midrib, and 
veins, alter to a fine purple. The flowers are mono- 
petalous and bell-ſhaped. The tube is very large, and 
the rim is divided and ſpreads open. I hey grow from 
the wings of the leaves in Auguſt, two uſually at each 
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Joint; and they are ſucceeded in the countries where 
they grow naturally by long pods. | 
J. The TenDaiL BiGcnoNta is another fine climber, 
which riſes by the affiſtance of tendrils or claſpers. 
The leaves grow at the joints oppoſite by pairs, though 
. thoſe which appear at the bottom frequently come out 
fingly. They are of an oblong figure, and continue on 
the plant all winter. The flowers are produced in 
Auguſt, from the wings of the leaves: they are of the 
fame nature, and of rhe ſhape nearly of the former ; 
are large, of a yellow, colour, and ſucceeded by ſhort 
. 2 „% T9; 
F. The SearRLET TRUMPET FLOWER wilbarrive to 
- a prodigious height, if it has either buildings or trees 
to climb up by; for it ſtrikes root from the joints into 
whatever is near it, and thus will get up to the tops of 
buildings, trees, &c. be they ever ſo high. I his ſpecies 
has pinnated leaves, which grow oppoſite by pairs at 
the joints. Theſe leaves are compoſed of about four 
air of folioles, which end with an odd one. They 
are of a good green colour, have their edges deeply 
cut, and drawn out into a long point. The flowers 
are produced in Auguſt, at the ends of the branches, 
in bunches: they are large, and, like the other, are 
.. compoſed of one tube; but they are ſhaped more like a 
_ trumpet than any of the ſorts. hey are of a fine red 
colour, and make a grand ſhow. This is the fort 
chiefly known by the name. of the Scarlet Trumpet 
Flower. N 8 8 e 
II ̃bere is another fort called, the Smaller Trumpet 
 F#lewer. It differs. from the laſt only in that the leaves 
and flowers are ſmaller, and ſome fancy their colour to 
be a finer red; the colour of the former, in ſome ſitu- 
Eons often approaching to that of an orange colour. 
Theſe two ſorts are more hardy than any of the others, 
and conſequently more proper to be ſet againſt old 
walls, &c. in expoſed fituations : they will all, however, 
bear our chmate very well; though it would be ad- 
viſeable to let the tender ſorts in well ſheltered places, 
as they will otherwiſe be in danger of ſuffering by ſe- 
vere froſts, eſpecially while young, if there be nothing 


40 break them offt. 
e 5 | The 
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The yr OPAGATION of the Climbers. 1. If the ſhoots 
are laid upon the ground, and covered with a little 


mould, they will immediately ſtrike root, and become 


good plants for ſetting out where they are wanted. 


2. They will all grow by cuttings. The bottom part 


of the ſtrongeſt young ſhoots is the beſt; and by this 


method plenty may be ſoon raiſed. 3. They are to be. 


raiſed by ſeeds; but this is a tedious method, eſpecially . 


before the plants raiſed from ſeeds will blow. 


* 


of the pinnated- leaved ſorts; for it will be many years 


* * , * * 
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LINNEAN Claſs and Order, Pentandria Digynia ? 
Each flower contains five males and one female. There 
are ſixteen SPECiEs ; but they are principally: herba- 
cęous: There is only one fit for open grounds in this 
country. | 35 5 
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BueLEU'RUM Fruticéſum: The ETHTIO IAN HART- 
woRT,, or the SHRUYBRY BUPLEURUM; 2 evergreen 


'/orub; growing natufally amongſt the rocks on the 
coaſt of the South of France, and alſo in ſome parts of 
Italy. - | - 


The ETnioeian HARTWORT is of low growth; it 


ſeldom riſes more than eight feet high; and will pro- 
duce plenty of flowers before it gets to the height of 
one yard. The bark of the oldeſt ſtems is of a brown, 
that on the younger ſhoots of a reddiſh, colour; but 
this is not conſtant, for ſometimes it will be grayiſh, 


at others of a purpliſh blue. The leaves are of a fine 


ale green colour, and placed, alternately on the 
WS, a They are of an oblong, oval figure, and 
have their edges entire. They are ſmooth, and being 
of a de'icate pale green, are very ornamental to the 
ſhrub. T he . are produced from tie Ga © of the 
branches, in longiſh umbels. They make no great 
| figure (having but a bad yellow colour); appear in July. 


and Auguſt; and are ſucceeded by ſeeds, waich 4 HM 
. : Es | | | ; often, 
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often, though not always, ripen with us; and by 
which, when they do, plenty of plants may be raiſed. 
The method of PpROꝶPACGATIN OG this ſhrub is either 
from ſeeds fown in pots of rich light loam in March; 
or from cuttings, m the following manner : The lat- 
ter end of July is the time; and if the weather be moiſt 
or rainy, ſo much the better; if not, ſome beds muſt 
be well dug, and made moiſt by watering. The cut- 
tings ſhould be planted in the evening, and the beds 
9 be hooped, to. be covered with mats in the heat 
of the day. On*their being firſt planted, no ſun 
ſhould come near them; but after they have been ſer 
2 fortnight, they may bave the morning ſun until nine 
o'clock, and afterwards ſhading; obſerving always to 
uncover them in the evening, as alſo in moiſt, cloudy, 
or rainy weather. Many of theſe cuttings will grow; 
and in winter it will be proper to protect them from 
the froſt with mats in the like manner: After that they 
will require no farther trouble until they are planted 
SUE. - - > ; | 
his evergreen is ſcarcely hardy enough to ſtruggle 
with our ſevereſt weather; whenever therefore it is 
introduced into plantations, it ſhould always have the 
advantage of a dry ſoil and a well ſheltered — 


LIRN AN Claſs and Order, Monoecia Tetrandria « Male 
flowers containing four ſtamens, and female flowers 
containing three piſtils upon the ſame plant. Linxzus 
makes only one Species of Buxus (Buxus ſemper- 
dir ens: of this however there are ſeveral varieties; 
ſome of which in their preſent ſtate have every appear- 
ance of diſtinct ſpecies *: At „ 
+ MiLLER ſays, % The two ſorts of Tree Box have been free 
uently reited from ſeeds, and confently produced plants of the 
fame kind with thoſe the ſeeos were taken from, and the Dwarf 
Box will never riſe to any confideravle height with any cult are.” 
(Art. Byxrs.) 25 | 28 ä 
2. Ihe 
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1. The Bxoap-LEaveD TREE Box: A tall ver- 
green ſhrub; native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
and, zt 7s ſaid, of this iſland. Oe WT ie OOO 
2. The NaRRow-LEAVED TREE Box. 
3. The Gold- ſtriped Box. FEY 
4. The ſilver- ſtriped Box. | 
i A (8 
6. The Curled-leaved Striped Bort. 
7. The DwWARF Box. „„ 
1. The BROAD-LEAVED TREE Box This we 
will confider as the TRUE Buxus, and the reſt as 
varieties. The Box Tree will grow to the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet. The leaves are ſmooth and 
ſhining, and the branches of a yeHowiſh hue. There 
is a ſwelling ſoftneſs and a peculiar delicacy and rich- 
neſs in the general appearance of the Box, which, in 
winter more eſpecially, affords the eye a delicious re- 
paſt. As an ornamental it ſtands firſt among the ever- 

' greens; and its w/es are very many. Indeed, we know - 
of no ſhrub or tree whatever, the Oak, the Aſh, the 
Elm, and the Beech excepted, ſo deſerving of the 

PRs notice as the Box. It will flouriſh upon 
| barren ſoils and in bleak ſituations. The only exten- 
five plantations of Box in this kingdom are thoſe upon 
Box Hill; and the foil there is a poor thin-ſkinned -. 
chalky loam, and the ſituation high, unſheltered, and 
bleak in the extreme; yet the plants thrive with great 
luxuriance. The Box however is by no means partial 
to poor land and an open country; it thrives in every 
ſoil and in the cloſeſt fituations, being remarkably 
patient of the ſhade and drip of- other trees: we have 
een it in a neglected grove, growing under a perfect 
canopy of foliage with the fame healthfulneſs and luxu - 
riancy as if it had ſtood in the open air. This natu- 
rally points out a ſituation and uſe proper for the Box, 
which does not ſeem to have been thought of: we 
mean that of UNDERWOOD TO THE Oak. Thos em- 
ployed, what an admirable cover to game; and how - 
friendly to the ſportſman ! what a delightful paſſage in 
cultivated nature; and how profitable to the planter! 
Box wood is now (1785) worth 16s. per cwt. | 
2, The NarRow-LEAVED TREE Box. Of this 
keautiful plant there are ſome ſub- varieties, that differ in 
2 | 85 the 
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the fize of their leaves; but it is the ſmalleſt-leaved 
fort that is hee meant; and as this ſort is not very 
common, it is valued on that account. It is rather of 
a lower growth than the former ſort, and its branches 
ate more ſlender and numerous. It forms itſelf natu- 
rally into a regular head, and the whole ſhrub aſſumes 
an air of delicacy. The leaves grow oppoſite by pairs, 
as in the other fort; but are produced in great plenty. 
They are very ſmall and narrow; and their ſurface is 
not ſo ſhining as the Broad-leaved Box. As the 
branches. and leaves are the only ornament theſe trees 
afford, nothing farther need be added to the deſcription 
3. 4. The two forts with ſtriped leaves are the Common 
Tree Box variegated; though they have a different 
appearance in their manner of growth, as well as in 
their ſtriped leaves. They will grow, indeed, to be as 
tall; but the branches will be naturally more ſlender 
and weaker, and many of them will often hang down- 
wards, which gives the tree a much different appearance 
from the plain Tree Box, whoſe branches are naturally 
ſtraight and upright. I he leaves of theſe ſorts being 
beautifully ſtriped, makes them coveted by thoſe who 
are fond of variegated trees. | | 5 
5. The Gold-edged Lox is ſtill the Tree Box, in the 
ſame natural upright growth. The branches of this 
are not ſo weak as thoſe of the former ſorts, but are 
upright and ſtrong. I heir bark is rather yellower 
than the green fort: in other reſpects there is no dif- 
ference, except that the leaves are tipped or edged with 
yellow ; which is thought by many to be very orna- 
mental to the ſhrub. 5 %%% ͤĩ ]ꝗ kf 
6. The Curl-leaved Striped Box is fo called on account 
of its leaves being a little waved. This; together with 
the Narrow-leaved, is the ſcarceſt of all the forts; and 
is indeed, like, that, a very elegant ſhrub. It is cer- - 
tainly a variety of the Common Tree Box; but it 
ſeems rather of lower growth. Its leaves are waved ; 
and they are varicgated in ſuch a manner as to cauſe. 


the ſhrub to have what HAN BURY calls a luſcious  - 


look. It makes a variety from all the other forts, and. 
is truly beautiful and pleaſing. - FE ad oe, 
or ⅛é à | 7. The 


57. The Dwakr Box is a plant ſo well known as an 
edging to borders, and through thickets of ſhrubs, that 
it needs no deſcription. It may be planted as an ever- 
green ſhrub among the lower ſorte. 
The method of PROPAGATING the Box is perfectly 
eaſy : it may be raiſed from cuttmgs, or from the ſeed, 
or by layering. 1. For planting the cuttings, Han- 
BUR x ſays, the month of Auguſt is the beſt time, if 
any rain falls. If none ſhould happen, then the Work 
muſt be deferred till it does. Indeed the cuttings may 
de planted with ſucceſs any time in the winter, even 
till the middle of April; but it is moſt prudeat, if the 
round is ready, to have this work done as ſoon as the 
fit autumnal rains fall. 'T heſe cuttings ought to be 
of one and two years wood, ſhould be about a foot 
long, rather more than the half of which muſt be 
| planted in the ground. A flip of the laſt year's wood, 
ſtripped from an older branch, is an excellent ſet, of 
which there will be little fear of its growing. The 
cuttings for the firſt raifing of theſe trees ſhould be at 
about four inches diſtance in the beds; and, after they 
are planted, will-need no trouble except watering in 
dry weather, and keeping clean from weeds, till about 
the third year after planting; for in all that time they 
will not be got too big for the ſced beds. I be ſeaſon 
for tranſplanting theſe trees from the ſeed beds to the. 
nurſery is any time from Auguſt to April, though if 
they are to be tranſplanted early in the autumn, or late 
in the ſpring, moiſt weather ſhould be made choice of 
for this purpoſe. "The diſtance theſe plants ſhould be 
placed at in the nurſery muſt be a foot aſunder, and 
two feet in the rows; and here they may ſtand till they 
are planted. out. 2. The Box | ree may be alſo pro- 
pagated from ſeeds; and trees raiſed this way will often 
grow to a larger fize. In order to raiſe this tree from 
feeds, let them be gathered when they are quite Tipe, 
and juſt ready to burſt out ot their cells, and toon after 
ſow them in a border of light ſandy, earth, about half 
an inch deep. In the ſpring the plants will appear; 
though it ſometimes happens that they lie in the beds 
one whole ſeaſon before they come up, eſpecially if; 
they happen to have been kept long before they were 
ſowed after being gathered. If they ſhould not appear 
3 . | in 
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in ae ſpring, the Beds muſt remain undiftürbed til 


next, only keeping them free from weeds, and now 
and then giving them a gentle watering in dry weather. 
After they have made their appearance, they ſhould 
ſtand two or three years in the ſeed bed, the firſt of 
which will require attendance by watering in dry 
weather. When they are ftrong enough to plant out, 
they may be ſet in rows in the nurſery, as was directed 
for the cuttings. 3. The Box urs, =, edn itfelf by 
layering ; for whether it be borne down by the weight 
of its own foliage, or be broken down by a fall of ſnow 
lodging upon its leaves and branches, it no ſooner 
comes into contact with the ground than it ſends 
forth fibres, and the branch layered (whether by nature, 
dy accident, or by art) prefently forms to itſelf a de. 
tached root, which being ſevered from the main tree, 
a ſeparate plant is produce. 
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Linntan Claſs and Order, Tetrandria Aonogynia < 
Each flower contains four males.and one female. There 
are two SPECIES; one of which is enured to our climate. 

CA LIc ARA Americana: The CALIICARPA; a 
bow deciduous hrub; native of many parts of America, 
but particularly of Virginia and Carolina. „ 
The CALLIc ARPA. I he leaves are roundiſh, acute, 
pointed, and are near three inches in length. They 
are of a hoary caſt, being, like the youngeſt ſnoots, 
covered with a kind of woolly matter. They ſtand 
oppoſite by pairs on moderate footſtalks, and their 

ges are made delicate by beautiful ſmall ſerratures. 
The flowers are produced in whirls round the twigs, 
at the ſetting-on of the leaves, and are of a reddith- 
purple colour. Each flower ſeparately is ſmall and. . 
-inconfiderable; though the whole number of which 
the whirls are compoſed form, together with the leaves 

and. nature of the growth of the tree, a fingular and 
„ +. | N pleaſing 
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he os and bee: good plants. 
| By YEIS» ich is a certain meth hod, theſe p! plants 
Z pe 11 LP be. increa ed " Tf a. few: ' plants. are "obtaiti 6 
15 0 this 8 6 cy. mould be planted in à warm 
ſheltered 7 0 5 and" if the foil. he paturall | 
MM, Nb i Ne The autumn after 5 
Tang, 10 t forth | ng wood, theſe young ſhoots . 
Weg be lafd 3 in 5 6510 00 and by. the autumn fol-. 
lowing, they will be fit; to: take 18 either for the nur- 
'ferys or. where they Ki, to remain. | NE Leeds, which 
| ſhould, be ſown, in, a Warm border 5 andy earth, a 
quarter d inch Nee and ſhould be carcfully ſhaded. 
.and the Bal, ſheltered ; theſe plants [being tender 
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Li AE CRB An Olde Tepſandrſd . 87 wh 
Fach flower contains” twenty'i inales and numerous fe- 
males. There ate tu Sprelks; namely, *CALY- . 
_ 'ca'nTuvs Pre tur; nor enufed, we believe, ts this cli- 
mate; and R OO TO MB ROTH: e 

Chventryres Floridics The Froh OV. 
| cus or CAROLINA ALLSPICE: Tei A arri. X 

 dubigs Gran fit ub; native of Caroliia: E | 

"The Frowzxrno "CaLreAnravs'h is ub which | 
{ids u grows, at leaſt with us; to more than five feet 
high. It divides into man branches irtegularly: near 
the Neunte They are of A brewyn colour,” avid being 
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it will be ſo much the better. At the approach of the 
\ ſucceeding winter's bad weather, the pots ſhould be 
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ould 1 —— Ls Eton Fe proper ſize and 
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Lieneak cn Al Gk, Wh re Paljondris - 
Male fibwers cotitaimng many ftamens, :afid fe 

flowers containing tuo piſfils alpoſed 7 In "{eparare cate 
Eins, upon. the Tame ae There” are: are 6nly two 


1. Geis oe” Autun: + rn Hs þ 
BEAM: A ednet tries. native e at 1 
© 2. Wms Ona; The Hor SRNBEAM;.. 6 

: low » dectiludus tree; Hative of Italy ANC Virginia. 5 
. The*Common Hoxxnt Am This tres, f 12 is 
aid, will” grow ſo high as fxty or 5 
ſom fee it, however, arrive at ſo great a cight. 
leaves ate 'of a darkiſh green, and about the Gze of th | 
of che Beech, but more pointed and dee 7 5 ſerrate 
Its ee are long, flexible, and oro 8 yet in 

: netal appearance very much reſemble thoſe of 

99 1 0 ” indeed there i is ſo great a Tikenels. betwee 

__ two trees, eſpecially. in the hrib by. 9 

N55 it would be Tificult to diſtinguiſh them at 


ofly varniſh. wi h 


dance, wete it not for that uf fig 
ngly ma 


1 
1 0 the. leaves of tlie Beech ked. 
3 So bf of EVELYN,. when topi⸗ pi firm the 
her's idol, the Hornbeam might b : confidered 3 | 

1 vg rhoſe. thdeating EXPFE elfen which, 5 | 
enthukialtic writer. has been pleaſed | to laviſh upon it 
ttheteſs, as an ornamental in moders. zardening - 
nd s Tow ; 00 eb preſent uſes are few. AS. an_under= 
wood it affords ſtakes and edders, fuel 95 charcoal. 
| timber ranks with chat of Besch and the Sycarniare. 
125 1 üer ekcklleney of the. Hornbeam EE 
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for SKRREN-FENCES. for R ſhelteri ardet 
Rürferf oung plantations from e Bo She 
the winter ſe i be trained to noſt.. an 
heig ght and by 1 it trimmed n the des it Der 
Wer Wiek 0 Beach ets, and conſequently che or. 
nds Which being by their nature retained upon the - 
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plant aſter they wither,” a 3 * Sees ons 4 
degree of ſhelter nearly equal to that given by a brick 


wall. Indeed, being leſs refleftive than that expenſive 


ſcreen, it Fords 2 more uniform temperature 0 air to 
the plants wich ſtand near ſt. In this. point of view, 


too, the Hornbeam is uſeful to be planted promiſcu- 
| ove or in alternate rows, amongſt more tender plants 
n expoſeg/ ſituations, in the ſame manner as the Birch; 


80 which, it has more than vne preference: namely, it 
warmer ip Witter An FANBURY. fays, the orn- 
"my larly gratefy to bares and rabbits; con- 
Tequenit 1 if af prevent their injuring its 1 more yalu- 


ape ighbours :,yet, like EyELYN he ſeems. to be of 
| opin 7% That 15 is diſaffected by deer. If this be re: | 
_ tHe Cale, Hopnbeim. may 9 8 many occaſions be 


5 82 ile, . he 
Introdaced i mt deer parks with 1 fingular propriety. IE, 
„ Tne Common 'Hornbeam may be FROPAGATED 


55 ſecds in 5 Tollowing manner: In the autumn 
1 {eds will be 1 2 3 when, having gathered a ar 
dient qua tit for c purpoſe, let them be ſprea 
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(at almoſt any time of the. year) or 


Zitat. a few Jay's to dry.. After this, they Hold be 


wn in the le Binary ound, in beds four feet wide, 


Frith an alley of about two. feet, and from one to "to d 


lnches deep. In this bed they mult remain till the 


fecond ſpri "before they make their. appearance 3 
all 5 19 0 they, he concealed, the weeds ſhould 


iy e is ag hey will ge t ſo ſtrong, and 
bez "0k." 5 roots will be ſo Kr truck down among 


8 25 
vt ng oft weeding the ground. After the 
pears © "they "ſhould conftantly be kept c 
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2 10 "the. a the leay 5 bees 5 low. 
1 wanted of the deciduous kind 

be an improper tree for the purpoſe, either to be ke 
ſheered,. or Og qty to. grow in 0 ate | 


Comme: 
any. of the — . e to be She fs the 254 


be 15 or forty, feet high. The branches © of this tree 


Fe f Ln with grayiſh ſpots thay Fe the 1 „ 


leaves are very rough, of a dark g reen 
ph and are longer than the common ſort. The 
property which the Common Hornbeam is poſſeſſed of, 
of retaining its leaves all winter, does not belong to 
this fort, the leaves of which pho e _ off 1 in * 
autumn with other deciquous trees © 
American Hornbeam is a more elegant tre CAS wy 
of the former ſorts. The branches are lender, covered 


far ang f ſpecklad ne are e ſpazingly 


leaves are 7 
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| ns coloured ; called. tho 2 e 
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Ho nbeam LY 
These are fare of Hornbeam are to he nee 


+SarEzn- by layers; for. . as 1 * Fn PR us for 5 


ſtgols 1 be procured. 


Ks ould be phat a Tar, 2 the "7 2 0 


a yard 
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on Hornbeam, only excepted. It will 25 to: | 
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d and : half or 1 two a aſunder. * theſe 
me young ſudots, they ſhould be 

| y that time twelvemonth © 

"wilt have firuck root; at which time or any time 


2 


mn dhe winter, er earkz in the Tring, they mould be 


taken off. * and planted i in the nurfery bred y, obſerving ' 
,t druſh 8 ſtooß that it may afford fine 
5 50 boots "by the autumn follow- * 
ing The Ns the plants ould be allowed in the 
uͤtſery nee be no more than one foot, in rows that 
410 feet aſunder; and here chey may ſtand, wick 
the uſual nurſery care of weeding and digging the rows 
wii une By are to be finally p W e; 
Virgin Horrbeam will frequently fend © 
forth two ſhoots, which wilt ſeem to rice for m 7 
i the lead. When this it obſerved; the weakeſt ſhould 
foes.” be taken . 3 he tree . grow, 
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CEA νον,σ 
ol the” * * 
" The New-Jinezy T1 EA: The height to Which" TY 
wilt grow fr onr country is about a yard. The fem, | 
which i of 4 pale brown colour, fends one branches 
from the bottom.” heſe are thin, flexible, and of 2 
reddiſh cott, which may have occafioned this tree to 
go by the flame of Reta. The leaves Which r 5 
ment elt "branches ſtanck on reddiſn pecficles, aer 
half an inch in length. They are oval, fe „ 
poidted, about two: 3 nl a half long, are pro- 
Lee boi n. have three wg of Fringe 4 
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of 2 lig bt. green colour,. grow el on "the | 
Ease and wg 8 ing dete ok been! aſ- 
ſerted. The in the ſpring y ſhoot. 
The flowers 1 15 Sends of the twigs in cluſters : F 
They are of a white colour, and when in blow give the 
ſhrub a maſt beautiful appearance. Indeed, it ſeems to 
be Hino covered with them, as there is u ally a cldfter_ 
at the end of neatly: every twig N the * 9 
anwohg' thetti ferve: 
| myrtle in 2 diſtant. 1 
denied them. {mell.. 


A nd the 98 — 
| Dy in which the 
he PROPAGATION of this ee 15 b or 
from feeds ſown in pots of com 001 Alg of two 
 parts' virgin! karth well tempered, and one part fund 
abour a er of an inch deep; being equally careful 
eo defend the young ſeedlings from an exrremity of cold 
in winter as Nom! . en drought of the ſummer 
months. The beſt time of layering them is in the 
ſummer, juſt before . begin to dener At that time 
lay the tender twigs of the {ſpring flioors in the _ 
and nip off the en Which yould produce the flowers 
By the Autumn twelvemonth ſome of them will 4 | 
footed. © 5 55 ſtbols, however, the plants thonld. 
reinzin until rhe ſpring, when they ſhould be take ; 
and the beſt 3015 Att "the ſtrongeſt may be e 
the, nurſery, way, "or in a dry foil and wel ſheltered 
, where they are to remain; while the ba Ad 
nes and tlie weakeſt ſhould be lanted in pots; and; | 
thee. are plunged into à moder: warmth df d 
Will Pe Ly growth, and miks 
before; 1a the winter they ftiould b 
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. Clas and Order. PIs EE 
Each flower contains five males and one ele 
Toe are eleven SPEFIEs;. two of which, are gouf 


ur 2 
L it A Rs Bulli tur: The Starr T K 
uncertain deciduous {rub ; native of Virginia. | 

2. CELA'STRUS. Scaindens : The. CLinszxG, Stapr 
Tax, or BASTARD e 4 climber ; native pf 
| Canada Fa, & oe: 
1 „ STAFF Taxz i is 2 firub If about RE feet i 

LES rifing from the ground with ſeveral i: 
which divide into many branches, and are covered with 
a browniſh bark. The leaves are of a fine green colour, 
and grow alternately on the branches. They are of an 
oval figure, and have their edges undivi ed. The 
flowers are produged in July, at the ends of the branches, 
in looſe ſpikes. They are of a white colour, and in 
their natiye countries are ſucceeded by yery orgament 
ſcarlet fruit; but with us this ſeldom haf „„ 
. eafily 3 from ſeeds ſown, about an 

ck deep, in beds of good FR mquld made fine. 

They oops come u 15 th * ſecond, and ſometimes 
not befbre the third: pring. This ſpecies is alſo rxo- 
 PAGATED by layers; 1 5 to be conciſe, the work muſt 

be performed an the young wood, in the autumn, by a 

ſlit at the joint. . 5 aycrs may be expected to bike 
root by tie * llowing; when they way he 
taken up and planted in the nurſery ground his 
ſhrub muſt, have a, well ſheltered fatuation, otherwiſe 
the. Jeayes. are apt to: Fall off at the approach of froſty 
'peather.” And Manns ys, that, growing ny 
| "wy places, it will not . well in a dry ſoil. 
5 The CLIMBING + 2 85 TREE. Ihe ſtalks are 
-wocdy, wining, and will riſe by thehelp-of neighbour- 
ing trees or buthes td the height of twelve feet. The 
gt -obleug, Tanke pf a pleaſant green colour ur, 

15 1 underneath, and grow ds on 
F. 0 che a 
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the PRI TRY The flowers are 3 in Ta 
bunches, from the ſides of the branches, near the ends, 
They are of a greeniſn colour, a Ades in June; and are 
ſucceeded, by. roundith, red, roe-cornered: £apſules, 1 
Containing ripe ſeeds,” in the autumn, | 
The plant 1s exceeding hardy, and makes a. beautiful 
appearance among other trees in the autumn, hy their | 
drama red berries, which; much reſemble thoſe of the . 
Spindle-tree, and will he. produced in vaſt profuſion _ 
' the tops of other trees, to the height of Which t. | 
plants by their twiſting property aſpire. They ſhould. | 
not: be ee ae rg Fa rags 2 ons. 
far they embrace cloſely. as to . 
death to any but the hardieſt trees aujd ſhr . = 
'-— TE 38. FROFASATED: 1. By . laying « down 8 
5 787 in the Late By the autumn they Nos 
truck root, and may then be taken off and Ei the. 
places where. they art deſigned to remain. 
axe alſo, propagated. by ſeeds. I heſe mould — Fd 
ſoon after they are, ripe, . otherwiſe; they will, be. two, 
and ſometimes three years before they come up. When. | 
they make their appearance, nothing more heed be done; | 
than keeping them clear from.weeds all ſummer and the NR 
ian B and in the ſpring the ſtrongeſt plants : 
be drawn out, 7 — d ſet in the nurſery for a f 
* then removed to the places where they are defi 
td remain; whilſt the weakeſt, being left in the 
| ht one A weren Meg erage Fa the, lame eke 
arr i Of: St N A 
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 Hermaphrodite pag containing fiye ſtamens and 
twa piſtils, and male flowers Foupaning: pads Kawens. 
"There, are three SPECIES.» 1) 24s =o 
145 Ces 4uftre'ligc The Sovrarny. Cate, or 
the BLASK-FRVITED.N ETTLE: TREE, . 5 
| * ;deciduous fer native of Africa and the. South of 
ra 82 vs 7 431. 75 a 4 TA 2 *. bis £24 58 n 8 
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2. CELTIS Occidental: The Wien echten, of! 
the PbUrPLE-FRUITED or OCCIDENTAL NETTLE: 
Tux; 4 deriduons tree; native of Virginia. 

«WH Ur 1s Oriendlir: or the EAsT EAN Cxtris; 
or the YELLow-FRUTTED or ORIENTAL NETTLR 

Tarz : e dtichious fhrab ; native of Armenia. 5 

N The S6UTHERN CELTIs. 8 e 

2. Te Wes TEN Celts. =» 

Theſe two ſpecies grow with large, Kit, ragt f ne | 
their bratiches ate numerous and diffuſe - their bark is 
of & darkiſh gray colour ; their leaves are of a pleafant 

three or . erz inches long, Gee fy ſerrated, end in 

2 maro point, nearly reſemble the leaves of the com 
mon ſtinginng nettle, arid continue on the trees till late 
iz te autümm: 80 that ont may exfily conceive what, 

r aptecable variety theſe trees would make. Add te 

this, theit ſhade is admirable. The leaves are late in 
the ſpring before they ſhew themſelves ; but they make 
amends for this, by retaining their verde till near the 
oloſe of autüumti, and then do not fefembie moſt 179 
cidtous tfecs, whoſe leaves thew their approaching fall 
by the change of their colour; but contiaue to ex hibit | 
themſelves of a 1 teen, even to the laſt. 

- Haxsvky ff peaks lf of the Celtis as a tirttber-" 
treg: he fays of The wood: of the Lots Tree is ex- 
tretely dui $ In Ttaly the g their flutes, pipes, 

and othet wind chſtqmeitt it. With us the coach. 
makers infe it for tlie frames af their vehicles!” 
MILLER mentions alſo the wood we the Occidentali 1. 
being uſed by the . akers. | 

The two ſpecies of Tree Celtis are PROrACATE DEB 
from ſeeds. which in England, if they have a 
favourable autumn; 1 nie he foreign ſeeds are the moſt | 
gertain of producing a Crop. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be 
lo, ſoon after they are ripe, either in boxes, or in 3 
ane warn Border of rich earth, 3 9 8 of! ae inch. 
deep aun in the'followirig Fpring via Kay "of N 

lane wilt apprat, d le pt fie all the | 

bar ſpring before they heb therr We 5 

ds in ine Becgs ot carl) n the 1 ae = 
be Hobel and protected By ms" Frome the” gelte Ve 
which en Pape 36 tas Südl. When Ht danger 
fram' froſts-is over, OO MP DION be hid aſide f he 

31 TAS./ & | | SORE" 
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weather. During the whole ſummer, theſe ſe | 
ſhould be frequently watered in dry weather, and tie 
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parching beams of the ſun. get powerful z when, in the 


OR, the plants from injury. The mats ſhogid be 


conſtantly. taken off every night, and the young plants 


ſhould never be covered either in rainy or clondy 


* 


beds kept clean of weeds, Se In the artena, they. 


muſt be ren from the froſts, which oſten come 


early in that ſeaſon, and would not fail to deſtroy their 
tops. The like care ſhould be continued all winter, to 
defend them from the ſame enemies. In this feminary* 
they may remain, being kept clean of weeds and watered: 
in dry weather, till the end of June, when they ſhould" 
be taken out of their beds, and planted in others at fix; 
inches diſtance. And here let no one (contnven 


— 


HAN ZUR) be ſtartled at my recommending the month 


of June for this work; for I have found by repeansd 
experience, that the plants will be then almoſt certain 
of growing, and will continse their ſhoots: till the 
autumn; whereas I have ever perceived, that many of 
thoſe planted in March have frequently periſhed, and 
that thoſe which did grow made hardly any ſhoot that 
year, and ſhewed the early figure of a ſtunted tree. In 
June, therefore, let the ground be well dug, and pre- 
pared for this work; and let the mould be rich and 
good: But the operation of removing muſt be deferred 
till rain comes; and if the ſeaſon ſhould be dry, this 


cen wach e night, e en e. wing or e 
weather. With th 
to a g 
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16 the latter end of October, or beginnin gof Nestecber 
and in performing that operation, the uſual rales muſt 
be:obſerved, with care. 

The foil 5 the Lote tree mould be light, ant! in 
heart; and the ſituation ought to be well defended, the 
young ſhoots being 1 liable to be deſtroyed by the 
winter's froſts. 

3. The Easr zun Czuris,” The height to which. 
this ſpecies. will grow is no more than about twelve 
feet; and the branches are many, ſmooth; and of a 
greeniſh colour. The leaves are ſmaller than thoſe of 
the other ſorts, though they are of a thicker texture, 
and of a lighter green. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves, on ſlender footſtalks: They are 
yellowiſh, appear early i in the ſpring, and are fuctceded 
by large yellow fruit. 

+ The cuLTURE of this ſpecies is the fame, and the 
may be raiſed in the fame manner as the _ 
two ſorts ; only let this all along have a peculiarl 
ſoil, and a well ſheltered fituation, A it e ww. 
| brargho cole 9 82 Wen N 
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EBPHALANTHUS, 
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Each flower contains four males and one female. 
is only one SPECIES: 5 
rn ALA er: The CepnAtanthus, 
or:BuTToN ad a deciduous 5 forub ; natiye of. N o 
America. : 

Tbe neee ons to FI? fee or fix feet | 
high. -It is not a — buſhy plant, as the branches are 
always placed thinly in proportion to the ſize of the 
leaves, Which will grow more than three inches long, 
and one and à half broad, if the trees are planted 
in a ſoil they like. The leaves ſtand oppoſite by pair: 
on the twige and alſo ſometimes by 'threes, and are of 
a light green colour: Their upper ſurface is ſmooth; 
they have * nerve running from the footſtalk to 


the 


here 
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the eint, and ſeveral others from that on each 2 
the borders; Theſe, as well as the foo 
autumn die to a reddiſh N The flowers, Mbden 
are aggregate flowers, properly ſo called, are produced 
at the ends of the branches, in globular heads, in July. 
The florets which compoſe theſe heads are funnel 
ſhaped, of a yellow colour, and faſtened. to an axis 
Which! is in the middle. is en 
 **The PROPAGATION of the "Cephalanthus is. fram 
ſeeds, which we receive from America. Theſe ſhoulti 
be ſown as ſoon as they arrive, and there will ben 
chance of their coming up the mee og they 
often lie till the ſpring. after before they make their 
appearance. They may be ſown. in good garden mould 
of almoſt any ſoil, if ſomewhat moiſt the better, ani 
ſhould be covered about a uarter of an inch deep- 
This ſhrub is alſo propagated by layers. If the you — 
ſhoots are laid in the autumn, they will have ſtruck 
good root by the autumn following, and may be then 
taken up, and ſet in the places. where they are defigned 
to remain. Cuttings of this tree, alſo, planted in-the 
autumn in a rich, light, moiſt: ſoil will grow: and by 
that means alſo penny of thele.. TIO Lacs * daun | 
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Each flower: contains ten males andone female, Phere 
| deck two SPECIES: > e h TS 
c E'RCIS Siliquaflrum : 2] The re 
Tung, or the ITALIAN Cxxcisz a tall daciduorts fliwering 
N native of Italy a8 other e of the South e 

ur . 41 89 1 N 
1 Conor Cadet: The. Cananiant Jvnad 
ARE, or the REDBUD, or the Canapian Ckncts ? 
a dee iduons flowering ſhrub: native. oh Gang irginiaz 
azad, ther parts of America. ie 
5 A4 e N Tuzzs differ in 1 | 
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wth in different places: In ſome they will 
"arrive 10 be fine trees, of near twenty feet high ; yhilſt 
in others they will nat rife to more than ten or twelve 
cet, ſending forth young branches irregularly from the 
very borforn. The ftem of this tree is of a dark grayiſh 
colour, and the branches, which are few and irzegular, 
Dave a purpliſh caſt.” The leaves are ſmooth, heart- 
maped, and roundiſh, of a pleaſant green on their upper 
Turface, hoary underneath, and grow alternately on 
long 'footftalks. The flowers are of a fine purple: 
They come out early in the fpring, in clufters, from 
the fide of the branches, growing upon ſhort footſtalks ; 
and in ſome fitnations rs ſucceeded by long flat 
pods;\contaiging the feeds, which, in very fayourable 
_Teaſons, ripen” in England. © Some people are fond af 
Ag thoſe owers in fallzds, on which acconot alone 
in ſome'parts this tree is propagated. The varieties af 
ahis ſpecies are, 1. The Fleth-coloured; 2. The White- 


flowered”; and, 3. The Broad-podded Judas tre. 
2," FheCAavaDIAn Jupas TREE will grow to the ſize 
ef the firſt fort in ſome places. The branches are alſo 
irregmlar. The leaves are cordated, downy, and placed 
alternately. ' Fhe flowers uſually are of a palin red 
colour, and ſhew themſelves likewiſe in the ſpring, be- 
fore the leaves are grown to their ſize. I heſe too are 
often eaten in ſallads, and afford an excellent pickle. 
There is a variety of this with deep red, and another 
with purple flowers. The pleaſure which theſe trees 
will afford in æ plantation may be eaſily conceived, not 
only as they exhibit their flowers in cluſters, in different 
colours, early in the ſpring, befpre the leaves are grown 
to ſuch a ſize as to hide them; but from the deten 7 
of the erer and lower furface of the leaves; the one 
being of a fine green, the other of a hoary caſt; fo that 
on the ſametree,-even in chis reſpect, is ſhewn variety s 


an Traprovement whereof is made by the waving winds, 


whichwill preſent them alternately to view. 
As theſe ſpecies will nat take root by layers, they muft - 

be 'proBa&areD: by "feds, which may be had from 

abroad: They are generally : brought us ſound and 

god, und mey be ſown im the months of February of 

March. Making any particular compoſt for their re- 

geption- is unngeeſfary; common garden 3 ; _ 

| | mo 
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almoſt every ſort, will do very welt: And this being 
well dug, and cleared of all roots, weeds, &c. lines may 
be drawn for the beds. The mould being fine, part of 
it ſhould be out, and 'fifted over the after 
they are ſown, about half an inch-thick. - Part of the 
| ſeeds will come up in the ſpring, and the others will 
remain e ſpring following; fo that whoevef is 
deſirdus of drawing the ſeedlings ef à year old to plant 
out, . t deftroy the bed, but draw them carefully 
5 fer, that there will be a; ſuceceding erpp. 
Soy this as it will, the ſeeds being: cem up, 
they, "mu i Exod ary and encouraged. by watering in 
ry ſeaſon; and they will require no further caro 

e 55 he firſt ſummer. wy the winter alſo they gag 


\themſelves, for they are; very hardy; the 
not ſo Nah but that the encs, of the branches will 
killed by 5 nay, ſometimes to the very bottom 
_ of the young plant, uhere it will ſhoot out again afreſli 
in t . ring A . Whoeyer, thexefore, is deſitons of fe- 
curi ng plants from this eil, ſhanſd have 
his Fa job Yr in order to throw; meats over: them 
during the hard froſts. Towagd the latter end of March, 
or beginning of April, the plants having bren in the 
ſeed bed one or two years, they ſheuld be taken ont; 
and planted in the nurſery ; Ihe diſtanee af one foot 
alunder, and two feet ii the rows, ſhould be giren them. 

Hoeing the weeds down in the ſummer: woſt aleo be 
allowed, as well as digging between the ros in the 
winter. Here they may ſtand until they ate to be re- 
moved finally ; but they muſt” be gone owa in dhe 
winter | with the knife, and ſuch irregular branches 
taken off as are prodquged near the roots by which 
management the tree may be trained up to à regular 
Me: Such, continues Haravey, is the cum of 
the ſpecies of Cercis ; forts that are not to be ted 
where there are any pretenſions to a collection Beſides, 
the wood itſelf is of great values for at poliſhes e- 
— well and aemirably veined: witla lack, and 
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5 i" and: Outer; Diandb ie Fong fo: s 
Each flower contains tuo males and one female. I here 
are two Species: Citrov av avs Zehen 5 3 
Cn 10WANTHUs nin: The SdoW- Dar TREE, 

or the'FxIwGe Fate; or the VIRGINTANCRHIONAN- 

Tus; 4 tall deciduous” fru native 'of "Virginia a and | 

| otherpares'of North Ameriga ” 

i The:Sxow=DroP TREE. This tub will gre w to | 
the height of about fiſteen feet, and, until late "years, 
wus very rarely to be met. with in our gardens, , The 
ſtem of it is rough, and of a dark brown colour. The 
leaves are large, ſhaped like a Haurel, broad and rounds 
iſh, of à fine? ep ges on their upper Furface,” bit 
rather hoary. The flowers come out ini buriches, of 
May, from every part bf thc tree : They are of a pure 
white ; and, in the places where it grows naturally, 
this muſt be 1 moſt delightfuł plant; for at that ſeaſon 
it exhibits its white flowers in bunches all over it, ſo as 
to reſemble tree covered with ſnow. *The'few trees 
wethave-feldom-flower ;-and'even When they do, the 
flowers are few, and make no great figure. Whoever 
iS deſirous of raifing this ſhrub muſt plant it in a: moiſt 
part of the garden, Which is well defended with other 
trees; for chere he will have a chance of ſeei ing the 
flowers (which are ſucceeded by black berries, of x 
moderate ſize) in room n rad 19 1 per- 
fection. e 82: e £3 | | 
The corroxk of this” tree ST very caly ; * if 
we attempt to propagate it by layers, theſeare'with | 
difficulty made to ſtrike root; and if we obtain good 
ſeeds from abroad, great care and management muſt bs 
uſed,/to make them to be ſtrong plants; fit to he fer out 
to ſtand. + By layers and feeds, however, this tree may 
be encreafed ; and, 1. When layers is the method 
adopted, let the plants defigned for ſtools be ſet in a 
very moiſt place, where the ſoil is rich and good. 
After theſe ſtools have thrown out young e 


ould 


. 
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ſhould be layered in the autumn. If there be many 
twigs of the ſummer's growth to be layered, different 
methods may be uſed on_the N for no 
one particular method can be depended on, and yet they x 
will grow by almoſt all. One time the layering has 
been performed by a ſmall ſlit at the joint; another 3 
twig has had a gentle twiſt, ſo as to juſt break the bark; 
a third has been wired. The flit-layers,” after three or 
four years, have only ſwelled to a knob, without any 
fibres; While the twiſted parts have ſhot out fibres, and 
become good plants. At other times, the twiſted part, 
after waiting the ſame number of years, has ſtill re- 
mained in the ground as a branch without any rbot; 
whilſt the flit twig, in the mean time, has become a 
good plant. The like uncertainty has been found to 
attend the other manner of layering. To propagate 
the Snow-drop tree this way, every method ſhould be 
uſed; and then there will be a greater chance of having 
ſome plants; but, at the beſt, you muſt not expect / tiiem 
with good roots, until they have lain in the ground 5 
about three years; for it is very rarely that they are te . 
be obtained ſooier. The layers ſhould be taken from 
the ſtools the latter end of March, and planted in pots. 
Theſe ſhould be plunged into a hotbed; and after they 
have ſtruck root, ſhould be uſed to the open air. In 
May they may be taken out, and plunged in the natural 
foil, ina moiſt ſhady place. When the froſt comes on, 
they ſhould be removed into the greenhouſe, or ſer 
under a hotbed frame for protection; and in the ſpring 
they may be turned out of the pots, with the mould, 
into the places where they are to remain, which ought 
to be naturally moiſt and well ſheltered. 2. From ſeeds: 
they muſt be ſown in large pots, about half an inch 
deep, in a ſtrong ſandy loam, plunging the pots into a 
moiſt ſhady place in ſummer, and in winter removing 
them into the greenhouſe or under hotbed frames. | _ 
MILLER ſays, << This ſhrub: delights in a moiſt; ſoft, 
loamy ſoil; and is ſubject to decay in dry foils and hot 5 8 
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Wavger-LEAVED Rock Rosz; an evergrem Jhreb 
native of Luſitania. 


CTT 


ir 


LB An Clas and, FR PARTY! Ap 
84 flower contains numerous males and one female. 
There are no leſs than forty- three Specs of this genus 
of plants, moſt of which are herbaceous, or herbaceous- 
ſbrubby ; of the thirteen arboreſcent ſpecies, twelve are : 
natutalized to opp 7 

3 Ci'sTvs-. Populifo lus : The POPLAR-LEAVED 
—— .or Rock OSE ; an evergreen fbrub ; TREAT of 
an 
. Crszus Lawref@ bes: The Bay-LEAVED Cr erus, 
or ROKR Roe ; an D rub; native of Spain. 
. ros Lndew! erus: The Lapbaxnum: CisTus, 
or Rock Ross ; an evergreen. /orub; native of ee 
Italy, Crete, aud the South of France. __ 


. Cros Incams The Hoary Crane or 


HoAR Y-LEAVED: Rock. Rock 3. low evergreen b; 
native of Spain and the South of France. —_— 
5. GrsT Us: MAonſpelic nis: The MONTPELIER Gras 
TYsS, or GU CIS Tus of MONTPELIER; an oli grout 
z native of the South of France. 
6. Crsros Hlbidus: The WIr E ee or On 


rene WHITE-LEAVED Rock Rosx; emen 


native of Spain, Portugal, and France. 
7. Crsrus Selvifolius: The eee eee 


| er Rock RosE; 2 ons be eee e native of 


F Fance, Italy, and Sicily. 
38. Cxsrus Ces \The. [CunLeD. Grows, - or 


9. Cris ros Halimifolius: The Haut wars AVER 
— or 8 ee eee Roek Ros ; 2 


* 


_evergreen ſorub ; native . 6f 1 and Spain. 48 


11. Crs rus cbliaus: The CxETAN Cisrus, or 
Rock 


es 


Wr 3a law evergreen forub ; .natixe.oHCrete.and 
Syria. BPi FIG 
Hg. 7 Blanes Mea 

or NARROW-LBAVED. SPANISH Rock. Ros; 4 doth 
 energreen ſhrub ; native of Spain. At + wo 
a PaPLARYDEAVED-CiSTUS-IS.2 3 
fix. feet gin height, though, it begins its bloom when 
lower than two feet. Ihe branches have no regular 


way of growth, and are covered with,'a.brown., bark, 


whichwalLbe lighter or darker, according w thadifferent 
ſoils. The leaves are cordated, ſmoath;- pointed, have 


footitalks, and 4. little celerablaneato thaie elk ink 


Poplar, Old Botaniſts have diſtinguiſhed to ſpecies 
of this fort, which they called the Major ani che Minor, 
the one being of larger growth than the other but 
modern improvements ſhew. theſe to. be varieties only. 
The flowers are white, and prodused about Midſum- 
mer, in ꝓlenty, at the ends — 2 le of the branches, 
They are of ſhort continuance; but there wall bea 
facceſhon, kept up for near fix weeks, e ee 


15 time the. ſhrub will have great beauty. 


a. BAY-LDBAVED Cisrus is an irregalar np 
Ws of about the · ſame height with the former. The 


leaves are oval,, pointed, and in ˖ the Midſummer months 


are very clammy. Ther upper ſurface is of a ſtrong 
green, but their under is White, and theycgrow on 
_ footitalks which join together at their 5 Tue 
flowers: are produced from the ends and ſides. of the 
branches, about Midſummer. They are white, and 
ſtand on naked footſtalks; and being large, and pro- 


duced in plenty at that time, male a good figure. 6 
This ſpeeies is rather tender, and · requires a warm; dry | 


. foil,and a well ſheltered ſituation. 
3. Phe-Lapanun:CisDus & ſo called; ecavſe;the ; 


Ladanum-of »the ſhops \is..colleQed-from!this: _ 


1-here are many varieties of it, differing in the colour 
of the flowers, or- in ſome reſpett or other; and the 


tree, with. its varieties, ill grow to be ſix oh more. feet = 5 


high; ;- though it produees its flowers and exhihĩts, great 
beauty when very low. It riſes with a woody tem; 
and though it proyuces:its hnanches in no gegular man- 
ner, yet it has the appearance of a well faſhioned {hrub, 
mp leaves are of a * figure. Their re 
urtac 


a 


urface is ſmooth; and of a fine gen e but their 
et is ; whitiſh and veined. I hey are ſcented ; and 
have footſtalks that join r e at their baſe. The 
flowers are very large and deſicate, and are produced all 
over the ſhrub in plenty. They exhibit themſelves 
about the uſual time: Many of them ate of a pure white, 
with a deep purple ſpot ar the bottom of each petal; 
„ 8 others gal ng from'thefc afford a variety, being 
2 colour, or having theft edges of a reddiſh 
he beauty of this tree, when in blow, is 
— over, in very hot weither, by eleven o clock in 
the morning; hut that is renewed every. day; and for 
about bx weeks ſucceffively a "morning's walk will be 
_=_ red een wy the renewed bounties which they | 
OW. 55 


4. The Hoary res is flirab of about four feet 
bigh;* and forms itfelf into à buſhy head. There are 
four or five varieties of this ſort, tliat have been looked 
upon by ſome authors as'diſtin& ſpecies; but expe- 
Nence now teaches us better. The leaves of all — 
Hoary ; but they differ often in ſhape, ſize, or fig | 
and this has occaſioned their being named r e ety, 
and to be diſtinguiſhed by et names of Common 
Hoary-leaved' Ciſtus; the Long-leaved Hoary Male 
Qiſtus: the Rounder-leaved Male Ciſtus; the Large 
Hoary-leaved*Male Ciſtus, &c. When theſe different 
ſorts can be rocured, they make'the plantations more 

able. The leaves of theſe ſorts of Ciſtus fit cloſe 
to the branches, are hairy, and rough on both ſides. 
Their f will be different on the ſame plant: and be 
produced in different manners: thoſe on the tops of 
che branches are ſpear- ſhaped and grow ſingly; but 
the lower ones are oval, and joined together at their 
baſe. All of them are hoary, though ſome of the ſorts _ 
are whiter'than'others ; and theſe leaves make a good 
contraſt with the ſtronger greens during the winter 
months. Theſe ſhrubs produce their flowers earlier 
than the other ſorts; they often - -ſhew ſome im May. 
They are of a purple colour, Which in different ſorts, 
will be ſtronger” or lightef. They fall away in th 
evening; but are conſtantly renewed, ven a month or 
N by a ſucceſſion ay 2 Ee 
N A br 0 erage The 
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g. The Gum Cisrvs or MONTPELIER iscommonly-! 
of about four feet growth, though, ö like the others, it 
is very beautiful when no higher than one or two feet. 

Tho branches proceed from the bottom of the plant, 
in plenty; they are hairy, tough, and flender... I heit 
leaves are lanceolated, exſude a: very fragrant matter, 

are hairy on both ſides; have three veins ruaning 
lengthways, are of a- dark green colour, and fit cloſe to: 
the branches. The flowers are produced in their 
greateſt plenty about Midſummerꝭ and ſometimes earlier, 
on long footſtalks, at the ends of the branches. They, 
are white and the ſucceſſion of the blow will be con- 
tinned often longer than fix weeks. 

26. WITE Crsrus will grow to be five or fix ſeet 
high; and the younger branches, which will grow in 

an upright manner, are tough, and covered with 2 
woolly fubſtance. + The leaves are oblong, very White, 
downy, trinervous, and ſit cloſe, ſurrounding the ſtalK 
at the baſe. The flowers are produced from the; ends 
of the branches, at the beginning of June. They are 
large, of a ſine purple colour, and look: yexy: beautiful. 

. The Sact-LEAvED CigTvs is a much lower 
ſhrub, and the branches are many, f. ratings and ſlen- 
der.: The leaves reſemble thoſe of ſome of. the ſorts of 
ſage/ plants. They ate oval, on- both ſides hairy, and 
have very ſhort footſtalkz. The flowers are produced, 
in June fromthe wings of the leaves. They are white, - 

and ſtand on naked footſtalks; and though they are 
ſmaller than ſome of the other ſorts, yet being produced 
all over the ſhrub, they make a kne tho „ 

8. The CukIED Cisrps is of about four or five - 
feet growth. be branches are very many. and 
ſpreading. The leaves are ſpear- ſhaped, waved, hairy, 
naturally bend backwards, and grow oppoſite by pairs 
on the: hes. The flowers: are produced from the. 
wings of the leaves in June. Their colour is White. 

The ſucceſſion will be kept up for a month, or longer. 

9. The SEA PURSLAIN-LEAVED CISTUS is a ſhrub 
of aBouts four feet growth, and ſends forth many 
branches in an upright pretty manner. The younger 

branches are downy, andy the leaves have ſome little 
reſemblanee to the Sea Purſlain; though there are 
varieties · of this ſpecies with broader and narrower. 

bol WY . f leaves 3. 
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ledes :; fore: -that approach to an oval, and ters that 
are ſtrarp · pointed. They grom oppoſite: by: pairs ande 
make: a good variety. by-their white and | lack <: 
The flowers are produced im June and July on very 
long; naked footſtalks, which fupporr others alſo: with; 
ſbarter footſtalks.- Fhey are af a fine yellow ooloury! 
and make a. good figure wien in blow: Thisiisithe⸗ 
moſt tender of all theiforts;: and ĩs generally. treatod ag a 
greentioufe plant; hut if the: ſoul ba naturally. deycandi: 
warm, and the-ficuation: welt fiohered; ft will da ver- 
well abroad im our tolerabiy open winters. Ir maybe. 
adviſtable, however, to fecure' a plant or two: in the 
greenhouſe, that, in caſe a very ſtvere winter! dhieuid;: 
happen to kit thoſe abroad; a. freſn ae e de raiſod 
fremthe thas preferved plants. „ 
10 Sr A RO, DAVE ee This i is 5 
branching ſtirub; of about a yand or four feet 
The leaves A round, harry, and placed e 
ſtafls on täte Branches. Phe flowers come ont in 
pRiny tity from the: tdps and fides.of the branches: i Fuly:-+ 
heir cetourtis purple; 1 and: though they art very in” 
Seeigel, yet mags wiltbs a Gcoufliog-o them foria long 
time n bs! 81% 3 Une Gaflt 
r. CDA Ons. Pn is brawebirng) Neubyl 
7 "the ſtene height with the former. Ihe leaves 
> ſpatulateds oval; enervous, rough, and grow on- 
| footſtatks en the branches. The flowers are rod; and 
 thake their appearance about the fame time wich 
tlie former. aGiod 2 Z 15010 507-36 Sire! ngty 19: in 
1 Sr Aist MAuHO w. EBAY en This 
eee ruby naked; purple-coloured ftalk, t 
führ cer hig The leades are narrow,” night, 
— o their fes; and gro oppolite to each other 
witheut any foetſtalks. "Phe! floweys grow in fmall 
umbels, and*eomeigut from the ends and fides of the 
brne kes, ow Ing fender foorftalks Their cblour is 
white's and thelv eppes abe is abo tue ſane” time 
„wiel the nnen e ee eee ee e 
Kalb the forts of Ciſtus aro" PROPAGATED vy ſteds 
and cutting 1. · Seeds ig the beſt: wayy as by tiem the 
moſt ha iplams are produced though they will 
not-always 425 % 0 great & plenty of — a8 the 
1 raiſed from die, When they a" 
C5 Aral 
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raiſed by ſacds; 2 moderate hatÞed ſhould, be in. 
noſs ra their, reception by. the beginning Ro arch; | 
and they ſhould be ſown. 1n-drills a Auarietoban inch, 
deep; A dry day ſhould, be. made Ay 4d ol. far. the 
purpoſe, and-peg s ſhould, by, Fuck. to ſhew,the extre: 
mity of the W Pha drills may be made two inches 
aſunder,; and the bed being neated up, 10 = 
ing will be neceſſary than an ald ma narde t 
plants, when: coraing upy from the Fai on 
may happens for if th enten good, Jon wan e 
many plants to 1 Ra leſs than à month; at, which, 
time they ſhould be covered in the night, but be always 
kept uncovered-in open and fine weather. As the dry 
weather comes on, they muſt be watered moderately 
every other morning, and the weeds conſtantly cleared 
off; and as tha ſummer . ates, the mats uſed to 
guard them re the.fro he night, duk change 
their office: Clu _ an come ts lor in the 
niglit, but rotect them from the ſcoręh ing heat 
dh, l of. 15 ade l ee od, gf Api 
buck BTW e Ds 2 
n 1A Er out ei 
prieked 5 ok jd cbingod, ang. n 4 at, oy 7 
tances, in well ſheltered places, or _plapted. in pots,.to de 
ſecured in the winter, ee out at leiſure, 
all the ſorts, the Bayrlgayedand the Sea. Parſlain-leaved 
Nee with all theit varieties Ione this treafmont.. 
he reſt are all very hardy. Thoſe that arg pricke 
out in rows in.the nurſery will. immediately, f ſtrike root: 
and, as well as thoſe left in the old 5 fcb 
in well ſheltered places, will do without any.protedt 
If che place is, not well defended,. A di trees or 
| hedges, it will, be prager to prick ſome fhrae buſhes. 
all around, to break the keen cop. of the {cyste, froſts. 
Thoſe left in the old bed ſhould be W out in 9 
ſpring. in the nurſery ground ; and in a for 
after this, he nene al be planted ont w 
to remain; for none of theſe plants ſacceed. 
removed i ald and woody. eg 
are eaſily , cuttings; 120 e 2HEl 
are 5 the be Doſe th th 
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pens in that nonth, it nuf de ee 
2 bed of fine mould muſt be prepared, and the cuttings 
 thould'be Planted a few inches aſunder; and after that; 
ſhould'be watered to ſettle the mould to them. The 
beds ſhould he hocped; and the next day, as the heat 
of the ſun comes on, they mould be covered with mats: 
This coveting ſhould be repeated, obſerving always to 
uncover them in the evenings,” and alſo in moiſt and 
doudy weather. Ser cuftings will take root in 8 
Ty time; an their” after management may 
eee e gor #11619, TACT 
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Fach fowet contains wan) males and any females. 

2 Fi thirteen. SyzGrEs, ten climbing, and! thres 
Prey ore igh! 
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bt of. the former have kar introduced i _ 

Re e vieh. The Vieom's Bowen ; 3 

e os cum native of Ital and . 
15 = bo 1 Fo na; The IR INTA' Eren, 
or the PoR LE erlsn a detiduoks einher; native 


Ys ing and Cato . N 
EM ATTS n: The Canprink Cuien, 


cn be 41 ene rinnen; 2 deciduous climber ; „ 
native ihre agg 
. CLEMATH Oe: The Oktens AL oren- 
f ce climber”; native of the Eaſt. 
, 8 5 . 118 22 The TRAYELLER'S Tov; or” 
D 


en 2 RD, Or Bivpwirn; a | deciduous- 
climber g oaturally in the hedges of England, 
and r becher parts of Europe; d ins 


5 oe in u lien ns 
*6-"CrxmAris Cirrbiſa - The Eee E= 
Aris or EvExcREGn SPANISH CLIMBER ; an ever 
green climber; native of Spain and Portugal. | 
1 Cup 7 i THe Came CI- 
du W of the South 1 572 
- LE' 
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8. CILNMRATIS Virginid una The SWũW ! .ã-— T Ann 
CLEMaris, or the +SwEET+SCENTED: . AMERICAN 
CraMBER'; a-deciduous:climber ; native of Notth-Atte- 
ica de M Mn te elt hoe dvd 
there are the following Varietie -s nοnν, 
Dauhle Purple Virgin's Bower. 2 2 
Single Purple Virgin s Bower. b en 5.26 
Single Blue Virgin's BoO Wert. 
Single Red Vitgin's Bo Wert. ³ 
Double Purple Virgin s Bower, This fart ſtands Ort 
on the , becauſe it is anladmirable elimber: 
but alſo ia poſſeſſed of a large double: flower. tv 
grow to the height of twenty or thirty feet, if ſupported s 
and is very proper to cover arbours, 28. well as walls; 
hedges, &c. The branches are of a. dark bremm or 
duſky colour, angular and channelled - I hexyaunger 
branches are of a ſine green colour, and nearly. ſquare 
They are very numerbns, and grow. from che jointa ot 
the older; and thus they multiply in that manner from 
the bottom to the top of the plant. The leaves alſo: 
grow: from the joints . Tbey are both compound ang 
decompound. The foliales, of which each is com- 
poſed, are of an oval figure, and their edges ars entire.;. 
andiin ſumnier, when the plant is in full, leaf, if ſet. 
alone to form an arbour, after it is {aid to he grown. 
ſtrong, the branches and large leaves will be produced in 
ſuch plenty, as not only effectually to proeure ſhade, 
but even to keep off a moderate ſhower; ſo excellentiy 
18 this plant adapted to this purpoſe; and more parti 
cularly ſo, as it will grow, when it has properly taken 
to the ground, fifteen or ſixteen feet in one year. | 
flowers are double, and of N colour: They blow. 
in July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by no ſeeds. 
_ the. maltiplicity of the petals entirely deſtroying the 
organs ot generation -.rolotlo; ales ]?ĩ?7V 
The Single Purple Virgin's Bower is rather a ſtronger. 
ſhooter than the Double, and will elimb to rather a - 
till greater height. The Double is only a ſup- variety 
of this, which ought not to be neglected ; for thus ex- 
0 | 
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| kibits hair ower,: compoſed. of four large b in 
tie center of which are ſuated the numerous ſtamina. 
Thel Single Blue Virgin . Bower: produces its: ſhots, 
leaves, and flowers, in the ſame manner as the other; 
aud maltet a variety only Me: wann of 5 
blue colour. FI 94565 
The Single Red is ohe lower growth; and-ſcems | 
of a more delicate and tender nature ;- not but it is 
hardy henengh endure 9 but its ſhoots 
are weak, and ſhort in 3 hey are a- tar, 
ann channelled in the mannet of the other; 1 
are of reddiſh: colour.” The leaves are ſmaller than 
e other ſorts; and tho flowers alſo are ſmaller, though/ 
tlisy mne, > fine variety, hy their colour being red 
Theſe ail ff wer at the ſamt times but are ſoccceded 
by nd orHantertal ſteds. > 25 nikon | 
a ON IA Cina The branches ae londov 
zud numerous; and the» lcaves, as im the Virgin's 
Bower, are both compound and decompound. The 
5 9 <e by threes, and theſe arooſten multiplied to 
form a Adcempound leaf of ninę in number Fhey 
: are nearly cortatedy of a good g green, and ſoune of them 
me triſid! Hhe flowers are Ze et in Joh and 
Avguſt, ftem the wings of the leaves. They are a kind] 
of blae Celbut. ; and the petals (which are four in, num 
ber)-of wich each is compaſedy-arc of a thick cori- 
a6eous ſubſtanee "Fhis-ſorp will: ſometimes e Its | 
ſevds » neEnhRbhd?- 7 Gl 1295S an 2 
EY Senn Orman; Mh Is by. ts: called) 
the Qurled flowering Climber; and indeed hy that 
nanie it is chiefly diftinguithed' in our gardens. It is 
one of the lower kind of:ctimbers ; ſeldom ariſmg. 
the aſſtſtance of its claſpors, to more than ſix feet. 
The ſtalks are very weak and fender. The leaves: 
afford great variety, being ſometimes trifoliate and: 
ſometimes ſingle The falioles alſo differ much; for 
ſoras of them are found whole and entire, whilſt others 
again are. divided into three lohes. H heſe leaves are of 
A dark green colour, and are produced oppoſito, from 
the joints of the ſtalks: The flowers ae produced in 
July and Auguſt, on ſhort footſtalks, below which a 
pair or more of oblong pointed leaves often grow. 
T beſe flowers a are ns hos of four thick, eee 
8 | Ppurp! 2 


| „„ 
purple, curled. petals. This ſpecies will for the moſt. 


part produce ripe ſeeds in our gardens 
4. ORHENTAL; CLIMBER is..Rq/great-ramblers for 
notwithſtanding, its. ſlender ſtalks are well furniſhed: 
with glaſpers, it. is: ſeldom. faund te elimb higher tham 
ahout ten feet. The leaves of this ſart are compound. 
The folioles are cut angularly, and ſthe lobes are ſhaped: 
like a wedge. Tbey ate of a good green calotit,- aud 
are very ornamental: to the plant. The flawers arg 
produced from the wings of ther leaves early ;o for it will: 
_ often be in blow in pril. They are of a: kind of 
ellowifhi;green- colour, and the petals naturally turn 
ackwards;..i Ebeſe flowers differing in colour fram tha 


above forty: aud coming earlier in æhe ſpring make it 


more deſirable, as it teſtiſies how many montlis in they 
ſummer are ornamented with; the blaw of ſome one or 
other ſpecies of Qlematis. The ſeedt of this fort alſo: 
will often ripeni with us —‚„ 
F. FR&FRLAER'S JOY: is à noble elimber, and well 
known immany —— of England the hedges where 3t:: 
abounds. being frequently ceyeredꝭ with it: Bu in 
reateſ ſingulanity is in winter ;ratwhich time ãt/ more 
peculiarly invites the traveller's attention. The btanches 
of this ſpecios are very thick and tough. ſaſſcient ta 
make it foriſaggots 3 and for this purpoſe it is always 
uſed in the woad chere it can ha got. Fheſe are fo: 
numerous, and produce ſide branches in ſuch plenty, 
whieh divide: alſo inte others that they will: overto p? 
hedges, or almaſt any thing they can lay hold of ta 
| climb. by.) Befades-the claſpers with which it is fur- 
niſhed, the very leaves have a tendency to twine raund 
plants. Theſe leaves are pinnated; and a väriety is 
occafioned by them; for the folioles of ſome; ſorts are 


their edges entire! Fhey are of a bluciſh green, and 
moderately large. The flowers are produced in June, 
July, and Auguſt, all over the plant, in cluſters. They, 
are ſucceeded by flat ſeeds, ęach of which, when ripe, 

is poſſeſſed pf a white hairy plume, and growing in 
cluſters will exbibit themſelves: in winter all over the 
tops of buſhes, | hedges, &c. which at that time will 
look beautiful and ſingular. This is the Viorna of old 

: Botaniſts ;; and is called Traveller's Joy from its thus 
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26. EvVERGREEN CEEMATIS. © This is but a low 
elimber, ſeldom growing higher than ſix or eight feet. 
The branches arè very numerous, weak, and dender * 


1 


bert it tiſes by claſpers, which naturally lay hold on 


any thing near them. The footftalks- of the leaves, 
alſog will twine round twigs, &e. ſo chat they becom 
clafpers,” and enſure the hold of the plant. Nay, if 
there be no hedge or plant near, by Which they may 


Bold and rife, they will twine among themſelves; and 


as the branches are produced in great plenty; they will 
boiſd mixed one amongſt another, as to form à lo¹1; 


ticket. which makes this plant well adapted to produce 


vafiety in evergreen "ſhrubery quarters, where, if 
ptanted fingly, at à diſtance from” other trees, it will 
naturally form itſelf ite à thick buſb. Theſe leaves 
are ſometimes cut into three lobes, ſometimes into two; 
and many of them ard un divided. The lobes when 
moſt: perfect are nearly lanceolate, have their edges in- 
detmedy and are of as fine a ſhining green as can be 
conceivod. The flowers are produced/ in the midft of 
winter, from the ſides of the branches? They are of a 
gree niſſi hurt though inclined to whitez>7bur'the© 
petals being pretty large; and bloowingarthat unaſual 


ſeaſon, makes this ant highly valuable oc: iE 


CA RE DINO CLEAMA IIS, or Hanmmulb, will mount 
by the aſſiſtance of other plants to a good height, ſome-- 
times near twenty feet. Phe ſtalks irs- ſender? and”. 
numerous; and the leaves axe in this reſpect ſingular; 
for the lower ones art pirmated, and their edges are 
Jagged 5 but the upper ones gro ſingle. They are of 


2 lanceolate figure, *and!:their edges Arte entire. 2 The 


flowers af this ſpecies are exhibited in June, July, and 


Auguſt. They are whatey and extremely elegant. 


8::SwEET-SCENTED?: CETLEM ATIs!“ This ſort will 


rie, by the affiſtaner of neigibouring buſhes and trees, 


ta a great height. The branches are many, ſpread them- 
ſelves all around, and lay hold of every thing that is 


_* Near them. The leaves are ternate. d The folioles a re 


heart-ſhaped, angular, and nearly cut into three lobes.” 
The flowers are white, and, being poſſeſſed of a moſt 
agreeable fragrance, render this climber highly 1 a 


CEE A 


for atbours, and to be ſtationed? 
CCC c ĩĩĩ I TOY 
Theſe arc all the hardy climbing ff ies of this genus 
yet known. The varieties of the firſt Eind are notable, 
and afford as much diverſity in a garden às if they wei 
diſtinct ſpecies. The other ſorts alſo admit of vari- 
eties; but the difference is very inconſiderable, and 
makes little variety, as they nearly agree with ſome or 
other of the above ſorte. 8 
The PAOPAGATION! of all theſe ſorts is by layers; 
and this 1s beit done in ſummer on the young ſhoots 
as they grow. As ſoon, therefore, as they have ſhot 
about a yard or-four feet in length, let the ground be 
well dug about each ftool, and made fine, and a'gentle 
hollow made about a' foot from the ſtool. ' In this 
hollow let the young ſhoots be preſſed, and covered 
with mould, leaving their ends out to continue grow- 
ing. In a very little time 3 will be a yard or more 
in length; when a ſecond hollow may be made, at? 
diſtance from the other, and the ſhoots preſſed down 
and covered with mould as before, the ends being ſtifl 
left 6ut to grow. On ſome of the long ſhooting forts 
this may be repeated again, and even again; 250 theſe 
ſhoots, thus layered, will ſtrike root. Many of the 
ſorts will have good reot by the autumn; and others 
muſt be waited for until the 'auturan following. This 
ſummer method of layering is highly neceſſary; becauſe 
ſome of tbe ſorts, particularly the Virgin's Bower, if 
layered in winter in the common way, will be often 
two whole years, nay ſometimes three, before they will 
ſtrike root. Any time from autumn to ſpring the 
layers may be taken up; and from one ſtool ſome 
ſcores are often obtained. Thoſe with good roots may 
be ſet out to remain; and every bit that has a fibre 
ſhould be cut off below that fibre, and ſhould be headed 
to one eye or joint above the part that had been out of 
the ground; and thus all the layers being collected 
together ſhould be planted in the nurſery at ſmall diſ- 
dances, and in a year or two they alſo wilt be good 
; plants for uſe. SHS, FEES EEE dn FEES SY a. N 
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The TRAVELLER's Joy may be layered at any time 
for the roots will eaſily ſtrike; nay, they will grow by 
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art. or trouble to increaſe 152 for it 
if the ground is left undifturbed a year or, two; and 
will throw out ><a of aun Wich will None Wos, 
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gc * Ch and Dede, . e Ae ma. 
Een flower contains ten males and ARE. i e 
There is only one known Srscik ss: 

Ciz'rura Alnifalia- The ALDER-LE, AVED: Cuz 
THRA,, or the AMERICAN. ALDER, .@ deciduous; aquatic 
ena, growing naturally in Virginia, Carolina, and 

ennſylvania, Iike our Alder, by the vided of ripen gen 
watery places. 

The CLErRRA isa mrub, with us, 8 four oy 
Rye feet hi gh, though in its native ſoil it. is { 


found To high as eight or ten feet. The branches ijt 


ſends forth are not numerous, and theſe are garniſhed 
with leaves, which are ſpear-ſhaped and ſerrated. Th 
are about three inches long, an inch and à half Ys 


and bave ſhort footſtalks. The Clethra uſually flowers 


in july. The flowers are produced at the ends of the 


branches, in long ſpikes: They are white, and poſſeſſed 


of a firong rg This ee at ne is not very 
common in our gardens. | 


The S this ſhrub is by layers,. Leeds, and 


fuckers. 1. The Plants defigned to be increaſed 
layers ſhould be ſet in the -moiſteſt part of the by 
and managed like thoſe of the CHIONANTHUS. - 2. By 
ſeeds, —which alſo ſhould be ſown and managed the 
. fame; as ChHioxaxnrnUs. 3. Theſe ſhrubs will very 
often ſend out 3 as ag by-which the may likewiſe be 
opagated. Theſe may be taken off in the autumm, 
I 2 have ve good roots, and planted out in the nur- 
ery way if they have not, they ſhould be let alono 
ere then taken vp and * in pots of good 


loamy 
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0 3 Will promote. their. grov Paths 
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SID PE a WET FLY Monogynia < 
Each flower contains three, males 40d on, em d 
There is only one Srrctxs:: 

CNR Trico'cean-: "The Cxndavik, or Wibow⸗ 
WAIL ; 4 low evergrein 4 native o f ory gravely 
places in Spain, Id „and France. 

Fe CxroruM, or Wipe W-WAIL,. is 4 "ſhrub of | 
about a yard in growth, and is an excellent one for the 
front of eyergreen-quarters, where the Jowelt, ſhrubs are 
to be placed. The wood of this tree is very hard, ang 
the vider branches are covered with a brown _ bark. 
The ſtem naturally divides into many branches; and 
the bark on the youngeſt is ſmooth, and of a pale green 
colour. The leaves are ſmooth, of a fine dark green 
golour, : and conftitute the greateſt beauty of this fhrub. 
ey are of an oblong Hgure, and. very. long 1 in pro- | 
portion to the breadth : They will be two inches or 
more long, and about half an inch in breadth. Their 
under ſu +a is of rather a paler green than their upper, 
and their baſe joins to the young branches without any 
footſtalk. The flowers are yellow, and make no great 
ſhow. A healthy plant may be expected to be in blow 
moſt part of the ſummer. . They grow from the wings 
of the leaves, towards the ends of the branches; and are 
ſucceeded by the ſeeds, which: grow together by threes; 
which wall. beak a dark brown. or black whoa: they are 
ripe. Ne N 1 l 212 
..CNEOR 024 may be Sremoatentiy ſeeds erbyicut- 
tings.. 1. By ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be gathered in I Ge- 
ber, and he thoſe: which Have grown from the. Frſt 
gowers of the ſhrub that ſummer, and which will be 
| then 1 nearly ſo, * — we" 


av 
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in a bed 6f common "ardent would thabe the, out about 
half an inch deep: One may expect to fee the pH 
eme üp in the f g: ge It often Been ar | 
the greateſt part of them remain until · the ſecorid ſpring 
before they appear. 2. Theſe plants may be inereaſed 
by cuttings: but they never make ſuch beautiful ſhrubs; 
neither is the method worth practiſing if ſeeds can de 
obtained. The cutting maybe planted in ſpring ; ; then 
it will be Recęſſary to {ct them in pots, and give them 
the ms a os of A ——5 will ſet them 
a-grow: he beginning-of; A is a very good 
Ges de g theſe cuttings e "They Moc 
| Piahtek in Dede of good 7 mould; and _ theſe. 
Gn be hooped; and. matted fr om nine o *lock in the 
3 Eat near ſun ſet. Then they ſhould be Un- 
remain ſo ih all-cloudy and rainy weather. 
= i of theſe. cuttings will grow ; and” there they may 
ain without temoving until "they. are et. gut kor 


”" Whetitheſe ſheubs ae td he planted PTE the moſt *. 
od grave ly ſpots. muſt be choſen for them; and in 
theſe places they will bid defiance to out Tfevereft wen- 
thet ; mough in ſuch à foil they will not grow! 10 hin 
as in à m0 Ht fat foil; by a foot or more, "which is con- 
fderable in 3 ſhrub of fuch a natural ow growth; but 
it is "neceflary for them to be planted in a dry o or gravelly. 
fs. becauſe * Rep: with 'be ſeeute, nt INTE, Yy 
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i Car and Order, Barer eg 
: Fach flower contains ten males and one female; the 
males ſtanding in two divifions. I here are «three 
SPECIES; one of wbich is herbaceous, and another # 
flirub; tos delicate for che open air of. 8 {the - 
third has long been an ornament to the-Engli garden | 
Co bre 4rbor?cens The Buapprr SEN 2, 
well known detiduous Sorab; native of the: South - of 
8 * about Mount Veſurius... dale 18 
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The BIA DDr Senna ſports in the: ſlowing 
varieties; all of which are beautiful in their kind, and 
afford delight both by their flowers and leaves; viz. 
1. The Common Bladder Senna. 2. The Oriental 
Blader Senna 3. Pocock's Bladder Senna. 4. The 
Red-podded Bladder Senna. FFV 
The Common Bladder Senna is the talleſt grower of all 
the ſorts. It will arrive to the height of about ten or 
twelve feet. The branches are of a whitiſn colour, | 
which diſtinguiſh it in the winter, and the leaves in the - 
ſummer have a pleaſing effect. They are pinnated; 
the folioles are oval, and indented at the top; they 
conſiſt of ſometimes four, ſometimes five pair, placed 
oppoſite, and are terminated by an odd ones The flowers 
are of the butterfly kind: They are produced in June,' 
July, and Auguſt, in cluſters; are numerous, of a 
yellow colour, and the footſtalk that ſupports them is 
long and ſlender. -The flowers are. ſucceeded by large 
inflated pods, like bladders, which catch the attention 
of thoſe who have never before ſeen them. This tree 
has variety enough of itſelf to make it eſteemed ; but 
it ſhould always be planted among other trees of the 
ſame growth, to break the force of the ſtrong winds ; 
not but that it is hardy enough to refiſt our fevereſt 
winters, but the branches will eaſily ſplit, which will 
make it unfightly, unleſs oy" are ſheltered in ſome” 
degree by other trees. This fort will ripen its ſeeds in 
the autumn. V 
The Oriental Colutea will grow to the height of about 
five or ſix feet. The branches of this tree alſo are 
grayiſh, and the leaves pinnated, as well as terminated 
by an odd one, and the lobes are obverſely cordated and 
ſmall. The flowers are reddiſh, ſpotted with yellow, 
and grow from the fides of the branches on footſtalks, 
each of which is formed ſometimes with two, ſome» 
times with three flowers. This tree is extremely hardy; 
and as it does not grow to the ſize of the common ſort, 
nor in ſo luxuriant a manner, the branches will not be 
ſo liable to be ſplit off by the winds; and therefore the 
precaution neceſſary for that, in this ſort may be the 
leſs bh O Foie 7 „55 
Pocock's Bladder Senna is another variety; of lower 
groœyth than the common ſort. The leaves are pin- - 
Vor. II. 5 „ 
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nated, and the folioles ſtand oppoſite by pairs in borls 


the kinds. They are indented in the ſame manner at 
the top; neither ean I perceive any other difference 


between this and the Common Bladder Senna, only 


that the one is larger than the other, and the flowers 
come out earlier in the yea. 

The Red-podded Bladder Senna is alſo a variety, which 
will happen in common to all the forts, more or 12 55 
when raiſed from ſeeds. =» 


Theſe trees are all very eaſily nbrAentnb. 1. By 


hae Any time in the fpring ng will do for the work, 
though the month of March is the beſt ſeaſon ; and no 


other compoſt will be required than garden mould of 


almoft any ſort, dug and raked fine. If the feeds are 
ſown about half an inch deep, they will come up like 
corn in a month or two after. Keep the beds weeded 
until the A hex, following; and then plant them out in 
the nur oy way,. obſerving always to ſhorten the tap- 
root whi 

will be good and proper plants 550 the ſhrubery. 
2. Theſe trees may alſo be propagated by layers ; and 
_ that is the method generally practiſed with Pocock's 
| fort, to * it in its low growth. | 
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Liane * Claſs ad Order, 75 W Momogyaias 
Each flower contains four males and one female. There 


are eight SPECIES ; ae ve pee w ee eee ee | 


mental gardening.. 


1. Co Ros Maſeuts : The G Cunnny ; - 


4 tall deciduous Jon; growing ee in pn egos 
of Auſtriz. - 


2. CokxUs Ae „Te Common. Docwoon, | 


_ or BLoopy TwiG; 2 fleciduous rub; common in our 


hedges, and. is natural e 25 of ee ek —_ | 
5 . 


- OE" 


they often have. In a year or two they 


2 
. 


* 0 * . 


* 3. eee ri : The nen Doewood, 
vr FLOWERING CoRNvus ; 4 deciduous grub; native of 
Virginia. 

. Cenvztrar Crap: will riſe ts twenty 
feet high. Its principal merit as an ornamental lies in 
its flowering early in the ſpring, and in exhibiting its 
beautiful ſcarlet, berries in autumn; Its w/es are held 
dut as numerous. Its fruit was formerly in good 
eſteem; and its wood: is ſaid to be uſeful for wheel- - 
work, pins, hedges, &c. It is arranged by EvELVN and 
HAN RUR x among Foreſt trees. 

2. The Common Docwood is well known all over 
England, as it grows naturally in moſt parts of the 
kingdom ;- a few of theſe trees are nevertheleſs admii- 
_ fible into the ſhrubery, if they are not already too 


common 1n its nejghbourhood ; for the young twigs | 


are red, eſpecially in winter, which look well at that 
| ſeaſon, as do alſo its flowers in the ſummer, and its 


leaves in the autumn. The redneſs of theſe young 


ſhoots has occaſioned this fort to go by the name 
Blood) Twig. The leaves are about two inches long, 
and an inch and a half broad: theſe have large nerves, 


which terminate in a point, and they often die in the 


autumn to a reddiſh colour. The flowers are white, 
produced in umbels at the ends of the branches, and 
are ſucceeded by black berries, like thoſe of the Buck- 
thorn, but have in each only one ſtone. The wood. 
it is ſaid, makes the beſt kind of charcoal i in the world 
for gunpowder. It is brittle, exceedingly white, and 
when growing is covered with a dark brown bark, the 

twigs being red. 

3 Vin era Dooweep will grow rather higher 
than our Common Dogwood. The twigs are of a 
beautiful red. The leaves are obyerſely cordated. "The 
flowers are produced in large bunches ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the Elder: Their eolour. is white; they come 
out in May and June, and the berries ripen in autumn. 
Mixed among evergreens, the Dogwoods have a besu- 
Aful effect in the winter months. 
From theſe ſpecies, the following beautiful Varieties 

-Bgurecin our nurſeries; viz. Female Virginian Dog- 

W American Blue. berried he arts White- 
| Vs berried 


” 4 


E J rr, 
_—_ Dogwood of Pennſylvania and Swamp Dog- 


Female Firginian Dogwood, during the winter months, 
exhibits its branches of ſo beautiful a red colour, as to 
_ diſtinguiſh itſelf to all at that ſeaſon. It grows to eight 
or ten feet high; the leaves are ſomewhat ſpear-ſhaped, 
' acute, nervous, and in the autumn die to a fine red. 
The flowers come out in umbels, at the ends of the 
branches: Fhey appear in May and June, and the 
berries ripen in the autumn. 

The American Blue-berried Dogwood arrives at the 
height of about eight or nine feet. The twigs of this 
tree alſo. are of a delightful red. The leaves are large, 
oval, and hoary on their under- ſide. The flowers are 
white, come out in umbels from the extremity of the 
branches, and are ſucceeded by large, oval, blue berries, 

.- which make a fine appearance in the autumn. 
MN bite berried Dogwood arrives at the ſame ſize with 
the others. The young ſhoots, like thoſe of the for- 
| - mer, are of a beautiful red colour during the winter. 
Like them, alſo, it produces its white flowers in large 
4 umbels in May; but they are ſucceeded by white berries 
in the autumn. DEE 5 
Swamp Dogword grows naturally in moiſt places, 
_ almoſt all over America; and it will grow with us in 
.almoſt any ſoil or fituation. The leaves of this are of 
a much whiter colour than any of the other ſorts ; 
though the flowers and fruit are produced in the fame 
; manner. 1 5 | | 2 
1 One method of PROPAGATION is common to all 
| _ theſe ſorts of Cornus ; though this may be effected three 
ways; by ſeeds, layers, and cuttings. 1. The ſeeds of 
the common ſort ſhould be ſown in the autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe; and theſe will come up in the 
 _ _ _ . ſpring. The ſeeds of the American ſorts we generally 
receive in the ſpring: Theſe ſhould be ſown directly; 
but they will not come up till the ſpring following; 
_  ._ Fior Would thoſe of our common ſort, if they were kept | 
until ei before they were ſown. No particular 
art is required for theſe ſeeds-. They will grow in 
common garden mould of almoſt any ſort, though the 
i .ſccher it is the better. This muſt be made fine, cleared 
* of all roots, weeds, &c. and the ſeeds ſhould be 3 


%%% 


about half an inch deep. The ſpring after the plants 
come up, they ſhould be planted in the nurſery, at a 
ſmall diſtance from each other, where they may ſtand 
for two or three years, and then be planted out to ſtand. 
2. Theſe trees may be eaſily propagated by layers; for 
after having obtained ſome plants for the purpoſe, if 
the ſhoots that were made the preceding ſummer he only 
laid in the ground in the autumn, they will have good 
roots by the autumn following. Theſe may be taken 
oft, 'and planted in the nurſery for a year or two, as 
the ſeedlings; and the ſtools being cleared of all ſtrag- 
gling branches, and refreſhed with a knife, they will 

make ſtrong ſhoots for a* ſecond operation by the 
autumn next enſuing. 3. By cuttings likewiſe theſe 


. ſorts may be propagated. This work thould be done in 


October; and the cuttings for the purpoſe ſhould be 
the ſtrongeſt part of the laſt year's ſhoot, that had ſhot 
vigorouſly from a healthy ſoil. If theſe are cut into 
lengths of about a foot long, and planted in a moiſtiſh 
_ ſoil, three parts deep, they will grow, and make good 
ſhoots the ſummer following; and theſe will require ng 
removing before they are planted out finally, | 
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LinNEANn Claſs and Order, Dioecia Decandria : Male 
flowers containing ten ſtamina, and female flowers con- 
taining five piſtils upon diſtin& plants: There are two 
SPECIES; one-of which will bear the open air of this 

CokiA RIA Myriifolia:: The MYRTLE-LEAVED Su- 
MACH,” or TANNER'S. SUMACH ; d deciduous /Þrub; 
grows naturally about Montpelier in France, where it 
is ſaid to be uſed by the tanners in tanning of leather. 
The MyYRTLE-LEAVED. SUMACH is a ſhrub of lowiſh 
growth, ſeldom arriving to more than four or five feet 
high. The bark is of a grayiſh colour, and ſpotted. 
The wood is very brittle, and very full of light pith. 


n COR 


The young ſhoots are produced in great plenty from the 
bottom to the top: They are ſquare, and come out 
three or four together, from one ſide of the ſtem, whilſt 
the other fide is often furniſhed with an equal number. 
The leaves reſemble ſome of the ſorts of Myrtle, which 
gave occafion for its being called the Myrtle-leaved 
umach : They are oblong, pointed, of a bright green, 
and ſtand oppoſite by pairs on the twigs. The flowers 
grow in ſpikes, at the ends and fides af the branches, 
and have little beauty to recommend them. The tree 
is planted, however, as a flowering ſhrub, amongſt 
others of its own growth; but the place in which it is 
ſet ſhould be well ſheltered ; for notwithſtanding this 
is a very hardy ſhrub, yet the ends of the branches are 
often killed in the winter, which makes the plant un- 
FTW TT... . 
I be pROAOGATION of the Coriaria is very caſy. No 
other art need be uſed, than, after having obtained a few 
plants, to plant them in a lightiſh ſoil of any ſort. 
ere they will propagate themſelves in great plenty; 
for they will (what gardeners call) /pawn; i. e. their 
creeping roots will ſend forth many young plants, at 
more than three yards diſtance from the real plant. 
The ſtrongeſt of theſe 'may be taken up, and planted 
where they are to remain, whilſt the weaker may be ſet 
in the nurſery way, to gain ſtrength, before they are ſet 
out for good. In this eaſy manner may plenty of theſe 
ſhrubs be obtained; and every winter after they are 
taken up, if the mould about the mother plant be raked 
ſmooth, and weeded in ſummer, ſhe will afford you a 
freſh crop by the autumn following, which may be 
taken off and planted as before, \ © 
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_ _Linnzan Claſs and Order, Diadelphia Decandria: 
Each flower contains ten males and one female, the males 
being divided at the baſe into two ſets. There are 
eleven SPECIES; two of them herbacgous, the reſt of a 
F lignecus 


ligneous nature; but only one of them has been intra- 
duced into our ſhruberies. | „ 
CokoxrLTA Emerus: The Scorrion SENNA, or 
JorxrEn- ropDED COLUTEA ; à deciduous ſbrub; native 
of ce EE i Lo 
The ScorPIoN SENNA ſends out numerous irregular 
branches from the root and on all fides ; the lde and 
moſt woody of which are of a grayiſh colour, whilſt 
the youngeſt are ſmooth, and > a dark brown. The 
leaves are pinnated, and conſtitute a great beauty in this 
ſhrub, being of a pleaſant green, and are compoſed of 


- three pair of folioles, which are terminated by an odd 


one; theſe ſtand oppoſite on the midrib, and each has 
an indenture at the top. Theſe leaves, by a proper 
fermentation, will afford a dye nearly like that of indigo. 
However, beautiful as the leaves are, it is the flowers 
which conſtitute the beauty of theſe ſhrubs; and, in- 
deed, of all the ſhrubby tribe, there is none more 
ſtriking or pleaſing than this when 1a full blow. This 
uſually: happens in May; when: it will be covered all 
over with bloom, the ſhrub itſelf appearing as one large 
flower divided into many looſe ſpikes; for the flowers 
come out all along the ſides of the branches by the 
leaves, on long footſtalks, each ſupporting two or three 
flowers, which are butterfly-ſhaped, of a yellowith 
cColour, and large in proportion to the ſize of the ſhrub: 
They are ſucceeded by: longiſh pods, in which the 
ſeeds are contained. This ſhrub often flowers again in 
the autumn. £5 : E 5 * 8 ö 
There is a Variety of lower growth, called Dwarf 
Scorpion Senna. | ro VV 
This beautiful ſhrub is very readily pROHAGATED, 
either by ſeeds, layers, or cuttings; any of which may 
be eaſily made to grow. 1. By ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be 
ſown, in the ſpring, in beds of common garden mould 
made fine, and cleared of the roots of all weeds, &c. 
They ſhould be covered about half an inch deep; and, 
if a very dry ſpring does not enſue, they will be up in 
about a month or fix weeks. If this ſhould happen, 
the beds muft be now and then watered, and ſhaded 
from the heat of the ſun, which ſometimes is very in- 
tenſe and parching, even at the beginning of May. 
They may ſtand in the 190 bed two years before they 
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are taken up; all which time they will want no other 
care than weeding; and if they have watering the firſt 
ſummer, ſhould it prove a dry one, they will grow the - 
faſter. After this, they may be taken out of the ſeed 
bed, planted in the nurſery way, and in about two or 
_ three years will be good plants to join in the ſhrubery. 
2. By layers, This bufineſs may be performed any 
time in the winter; but as the ſhrub ſends forth nu- 
merous branches, many of them ſhould be taken off, 
and only ſuch a number left, as that they may be laid 
Into the ground without crowding one another. The 
branches ſhould he of the laſt year's ſhoot; and the 
operation ſhould be performed by a gentle twiſt, ſo as 
juſt to break the bark; for, ſays H Ax BURN, without 
this I have found them in the autumn juſt as they were 


when layered; and with this, they have always ſtruck 


root, fo as to be fit to take off the winter following. 
"Theſe layers ſhould be planted out in the nurſery ; and 
after having ſtood about two years, they alſo will be 
grown to be good plants. 3. By cuttings. The cut- 
tings ſhould be the ſtrongeſt of the laſt year's ſhoots. 
They ſhould be planted cloſe, in October, in a ſhady 
border of good fine mould. If the 4. e. and ſummer 
prove dry, watering muſt be afforded them every other 
day; and by this means many plants may be raiſed. 
If the cuttings are planted cloſe, and moſt of them 
grow, tliey ſhould be thinned, by taking up ſo many 
as may leave the others at a foot or more aſunder; and 
theſe plants alſo, thus taken up, ſhould be ſet out in the 
nurſery ground a foot aſunder, in rows at a foot and a 
half diſtance; where they may ſtand until they are 
finally taken up. It diſlikes a very moiſt ſituation. 
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Linnzan Claſs and Order, Monzecia Polyandria : 
Male and female flowers upon the ſame plant: The 
males, containing ten ſtamina each, are collected in 
eylindrical catkins ; the females, containing two 1 5 - 


F 
each, iſſue from che point of the leaf bud. There are | 


two SPECIES. | | 
1. .Co'xyLus Avella na The HAZEL ; a well known 
tall deciduous ſhrub ; very common in this country, and 
in moſt parts of Europe. 5 PE 
2. Co'xyLus Colurna: The ByzZANTINE Nur, or 
DwaRE Nur TREE; 4 low deciduous ſorub; growing 
naturally near Conſtantinople. | 5 
The HazEL will grow to twenty feet high and up- 
wards. A particular deſcription of it here would 
ſuperfluous. LiNnNEvs confiders the various kinds of 
FILBERTS as Farieties of the common Hazel, improved 
by culture. MLIER was of a different opinion: he 
ſays, © I have ſeveral times propagated both from the 
nuts, but never have found them vary from the other, 
though they have altered in the fize and colour of their 
fruit from the ſorts which were ſown ;””% he therefore 
divides them into two diſtinct ſpecies: But HanBury 
on the other hand ſays, that they “ are varieties only of _ 
the ſame ſpecies ; for 1 have planted the nuts of all the 
ſorts, and ſorts of all kinds have been produced from 
them.” (Page 111.) As an Ornamental, the Hazel is 
of an inferior claſs; . nevertheleſs, in recluſe quarters, 
the Filbert may be introduced with propriety :. the idea 
of utility aſſociated with. that real ornament which is 
undoubtedly given by the various tints of the leaves of 
the different kinds and colours of Filberts, may probably 
afford more real ſatisfaction, eſpecially to the owner, 
than the tranſient glare of a uſeleſs exotic. Be this as 
it may, the Hazel in point of .z/e ſtands high; as an 
underwood it has no ſuperior: indeed, the Oak and Aſh 
excepted, the huſbandman. knows not ſo uſeful a wood 
as the Hazel. For ſtakes, edders, and withs, it is in uſe 
every where. In Surry, Kent, and other ſouthern - - 
counties, where numerous flocks of ſheep are kept, the 
Hazel alone ſupplies the farmer with folding hurdles ; 
and in Yorkſhire and other parts of the North of 
England, from whence great quantities of butter are 
ſent to the London market, the hoops or firkin 'rods 
are gathered alinoſt wholly from this uſeful ſhrub, - | 
28. The ByzanTinE Nur. This is diſtinguiſned 
from the other ſpecies chiefly by the ſtipulæ, which are 
very narrow and acute, whereas thoſę of the common. 
bet : | 55 nut 
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nut are oval and obtuſe. It differs alſo in the fize of 
its growth, the true Byzantine Nut tree ſeldom growing 
higher than four or five feet; and hence the name 
Dwarf Nut tree has been uſed for this plant. In other 
reſpects, it is like our common nut tree; it flowers at 
the ſame time, the fruit is produced in cluſters, and it 
Tipens accordingly. V8 
The method of PROPAGATING the H zel kind is from 
Feeds, by layering, or from the ſuckers, which it ſpon- 
taneouſly ſends up in great plenty. The Nuts ſhould 


be ſown about two inches deep, in February; until 


which time they ſhould be kept in a cool, moiſt place 
to prevent the kernels from becoming dry and ſhrivelled, 


et ſufficiently airy to prevent their growing mouldy, 


The Farieties are beſt preſeryed by layering; for which 
purpoſe a few plants mould be procured of the moſt 
valuable kinds, and planted for ſtools. - They will grow 
on almoſt any foil ; and the young twigs being laid in 
the ground in the autumn, will have ſtruck root by the 
autumn following. Theſe ſhould be taken off, and 
lanted in the nyrſery, a foot aſunder, and two feet 
Jitant in the rows; and if there be any young ſhoots 
made the intermediate ſummer, they alſo may be laid 
down, or the plant headed within half a foot of the 
ground, to ſend forth young ſhoots for a ſecond. Dpe- 
ration the autumn following. By this means the forts 
may be propagated, and kept diftint ; for the ſeeds 
ſown of any of them will not in general come to good; 
though it is obſervable, that from the beſt nuts there 
will be the beſt chance of having good nuts again; and 
© J have (ſays Haneury) ſometimes known ſome few 
trees, raifed from ſeeds, which have produced nuts better 
than thoſe they were raiſed from. This may, perhaps, 
induce a gardener deſirous of obtaining a great varie 
to try this method, when he may extirpate the wort 
ſorts, and, if any ſhould be worthy of it, may propagate 
the others in the manner direted.” The Hazel, like 
the Birch, accommodates itſelf to every ſituation. 5 
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LiIxNEAN Claſs and Order, 1 pics: 
flower contains about twenty males and two un 
There are ten SPECIES; eight of which add e 
beauty to the modern garden. | 

I. CRaT&'Gus Oxyaca'ntha : The HawTHorn, or 
WHITE T Horn ; a well known deciduous tree or . 15; 
common with us, and grow ing naturally all over 
Europe. | 

2. CraTz'ovus ys ry The AZAROLE; : 2 tall 

deciduous ſhrub; native of Italy and the South of France. 
3. CrRaTE#'6us Aria: The WRITE Lear; or the 
WHITE BEAM, or the AR1a, or the Ara T HEo- 
PHRASTI; à deciduous tree or ſorub; 3 grows naturally 
upon the hills of Kent and Surry, particularly near 
Box Hill; and in moſt of the cold parts of Europe. 

4. CAT eus Torminals: The WII D SERVIcx, 
or the MAPLE-LEAVED SERVICE TREE; @ deciduous 
tree; native of England, Germany's Switzerland, and 
Burgundy. 
| CRraTaA'ovs Caceinea: The Vixen Az A- . 
ROLE ;. 4 tall deciduous forub ; native of Virginia and 
Canada. 

6. CxArTA Gus Gras Gall : The Cocxarth Haw- | 
THORN @ tall deciduous /orub ; native of Virginia. 
7. CRATE'Gus Toments/a: The GoOSEBERRY> 
LEAVED VIRGINIA Hawrnonx; a deciduaus ſhrub:; 
native of Vixginia. 
8. CRATÆ Gs Veridis: The Gapex=tZAvED Vir: 
"  _ GINIA HAWTHORN ; 4 deciduous Sorub; native of IT: 
4 1. The Hawrhonx, in the ſtate in which we are 
uſed to obſerve it; is nothing better than a tall, uncouth, 
wregular ſhrub; but trained up as, a {tandard, it ſwells 
to a large timber ſize, with a tall ſtem and a full ſpread- 
ing head; though we believe it ſeldom riſes to à great 
height; perhaps not often ſo high as thirty feet, We 


PRyS' a the ſtem of a youthful raving Feen 
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eight feet high, and five feet and a half in circum - 
Ference, with a head proportionable. Mr. Marſham * 
mentions one near Bethel Church, in the neighbour- 
hood of Norwich, which, at four feet high, girted, in 
the year 1755, nine feet one inch and a quarter, one of 
Its arms extending mgre than ſeven yards. The 
Standard Hawthorn, whether we view its flowers in the 
ſpring, its foliage in the ſummer, or its fruit in the 
autumn and winter, is one of the moſt ornamental plants, 
_ Nanding ſingly, that can be ſcattered over a park or 
lawn. Is 4 will be explained when we come to treat 
of HEDpGEs. 8 | 5 
In order to PROPAGATE a quantity of Qxicł, one 
method is generally practiſed; namely, firſt burying 
the haws, and taking them up to ſow the October fol- 
lowing ; though, ſays HAxZURx, there is another way 
more preferable ; namely, to prepare the beds, and ſow 
the haws ſoon after they are gathered. Whoever pur- 
ſues the former method, having gathered what quantity 
of haws will anſwer his purpoſe, ſhould in ſome by- 
corner of the kitchen garden or nurſery dig a hole or 
pit capacious enough to receive them; ſome of the earth 
which came out of the hole, after the haws are put in 
it, ſhould be laid upon them; and, being thus carefully 
covered down, they may remain there till October. 
Then, having ground well dug, and cleared of the roots 
of all troubleſome weeds, and the mould being fit for 
working, the beds ſhould be made for the haws. Four 
feet is a very good width for theſe n x as they may be 
eaſily reached over to be weeded ; and if the alleys be- 
tween be each one foot and a half wide, they will be of 
a good fize. The beds being marked out with a line, 
ſufficient mould muſt be raked out to cover the haws an 
inch and a half deep. This being done, and the bottom 
of the beds being made level and even, the haws ſhould 
be ſown, and afterwards gently tapped down with the 
back of the ſpade; and then the fine mould, which had 
been raked out of the beds, muſt be thrown over them, 
covering them an inch and a half deep. In the ſpring - 
the plants will come up, and in the ſummer following 
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ſhould 


j Foncr pablitie# is the Tick Volunic of th 
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ſhould be kept clean from weeds ; though it does ſome- - 
times happen, that few of them will appear till the 
ſecond ſpring after ſowing. Sometimes the young 
plants are planted out from the ſeed beds at one, two, 
or three years old; but the beſt plants are obtained by 
tranſplanting them into freſh mould the firſt or ſecond. 
year, letting them remain in the nurſety two or three 
years longer. The prackice of the London Nurſerymen 
is this: The ſtrongeſt of the ſeed bed plants having been 
drawn at two or three years old for ſale, they clear the 
beds entirely by drawing the remaining weak underling | 
plants, and tranſplanting them into freſſ beds in this 1 
manner (which they call bedding them): The ground 
having been trenched, and the tips of the plants as well 
as the lower fibres of their roots having been taken of 
with a ſharp knife, they ſtrain a line along one fide of 
the bed; and, by chopping with a ſpade by the fide of 
the line, leave a cleft or drill, of a depth proportioned _ 
to the length of the plants to be laid in; and, drawing 
the looſe mould ſomewhat towards them, leave the fide 
of the drill next to the line with a ſmooth poliſhed face. 
Againſt this face the plants are ſet up, leaning towards 
the line, about three inches aſunder, leaving their heads 
about an inch above the mould, and placing their roots 
at ſuch a depth as to bury their ſtems from two to three 
inches deeper than they ſtood in the feed bed. The 
looſe mould being returned and preſſed gently to the 
roots with the foot, the line is removed, and another 
row planted in the ſame manner, about a foot from the 


The Common Hawthorn ſports in the following 
 Parieties: _ „ 1 
The Large Scarlet Hawthorn. 

The Yellow Hawthorn” _ e Ait | 

_ The White Hawthorn. _ . : 
The Maple-leaved Hawthorn. © 

_ _ _ The Double-bloflomed Hawthorn. 
. >The Glaltonbury Thom... EO EE. 

The Large Scarlet Hawthorn is no more than a beauti- 
ful variety of the Common Haw. It is exceedingly | 
large, oblong, perfectly ſmooth, and of a bright ſcarlet; 
"and, from the additional ſplendor ir acquires by the 
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berries, it is propagated to cauſe variety in plantations 
' For obſervation and pleafure. e 
Yellow Haw is a moſt exquiſite plant. The buds, at 
their firſt coming out in the ſpring, are of a fine yellow, 
and the fruit is of the colour of gold. Ihe tree is 4 
at bearer, and retains its fruit all winter, caufing a 
_ delightful effect in plantatiogs of any kind. It was 
originally brought from Virginia, is greatly admired, 
and no collection of hardy trees ſhould be without it. 
n bu Haw is but a paltry tree, compared with the 
former. It hardly ever grows to the height of the 
Common Hawthorn, is an indifferent bearer, and the 
fruit is fmall, and a very. bad white. t . 
Aaple- leaved Hawthorn will grow to be near twenty 
feet high, and has very few thorns. The leaves are 
larger than the Common Hawthorn, reſemble thoſe of 
the Maple, and are of a whitiſh groen colour. The 
flowers are produced in large bunches, in June, and are 
ſucceeded by remarkable fruit, of a ſhining red, which 
looks beautrful in the winter. _ „„ 
-  Double-bloſſomed Hawthorn produces a full flower, and 
is one of the iweeteſt ornaments in the ſpring. Nature 
feems to have peculiarly defigned this fort for the 
. SÞleafure garden; for though it be the Common Haw- 
" thorn only, with the flowers doubled, yet it may be 
kept down to what ſize the owner pleaſes ; ſo that it is 
not only ſuitable for wilderneſs quarters, ſhruberies, 
and the like, but is alſo uſeful for 1mall gardens, where 
a tree or two only are admitted. Theſe beautiful 
double flowers come out in large bunches in May, and - 
the tree is ſo good a bearer, that it will often appear 
covered with them. Their colour, at their firſt ap- 
pearance, is a delicate white: They afterwards die to a 
faint red colour, and are frequently ſucceeded by ſmall 
imperfect fruit. 5 „ 
Glaſtonbury Thorn differs in no reſpect from the Com- 
mon Hawthorn, only that it ſometimes flowers in the 
winter. it is ſaid to have originally been the ſtaff of 
Joſeph of Arimathea, that noble counſellor who buried 
Chriſt. He, according to the tradition of the abbey of 
SGlaſtonbury, attended by eleven companions, came over 
into Britain, and founded, in honour of the Bleſſed 
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Virgin, the firſt Chriſtian Church in this iſle. As a, 
proof of his miſſion, he is ſaid to have ſtuck his ſt 
into the ground, which immediately ' ſhot forth and 
bloomed. This tree is ſaid to have bloſſomed ori 
Chriſtmas day ever fince. and is umverfally diftinguiſhed „ 
by the name of the Glaſtonbury Thorn. HAN BURY 
fays, I have many plants that were . pro- 
pagated from this thorn; and they often flower in the 
winter, but there is no exact time of their flowering z 
for in fine ſeaſons they will ſometimes be in blow 
before Chriſtmas, ſometimes they afford their bloſſoms 
in February, and ſometimes it ſo happens that they will 
be out on Chriſtmas day. OS POSE Wd 
2. AZAROLE. The Azarole Thorn will grow to be 
fifteen or fixteen feet high. The leaves are large, nearly 
trifid, ſerrated, and obtuſe. The flowers are large; 
come out in May, and, in the different varieties, are 
ſucceeded by fruit of different fize, ſhape, and reliſh. © 
The principal Varieties of this ſpecies are, The 
Azarole with ſtrong thorns; the Axarole with no thorns ; 
the Jaggea-leaved Azarole ; the Oriental Medlar. = 
3. The WHITE LEar. The Aria Theophrafti, called 
the White leaf tree, will grow to be more than twenty 
feet high ®. This tree is engaging at all times of the 
year, and catches the attention, even in the winter ; for 
then we ſee it ſtand,” though naked of leaves, with a fins 
ſtraight ftem, with ſmooth branches, ſpotted with white, 
at the end of which are the buds, ſwelled for the next 
ear's ſhoot, giving the tree a bold and fine appearance. 
| In the fpring the leaves come out of courſe, and look _ 
delightfully, having their upper ſurface green, and the 
lower white. I heir figure is oval; they are unequally 
ſerrated, about three inches long, and half. as wide. 
Several ſtrong nerves run from the midrib to the bor- 
der, and they are placed alternately on the branches, 
which appear as if powdered with the fineſt meal. "The 
flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, in 
May ; they are white, grow in large bunches, having 
meally footſtalks, and are ſucceeded by red berries, * ' 
which will be ripe in autumn. Do TE ER 


At Blair of Athol, a feat of the Duke of Athol, in the Highs 
lands of Perthſhire, this Tree grows to à timber fize, 
: 3 on | 4. The 
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4. The Witp Service. The Maple-leaved Service 
is a large growing tree. It will arrive to near fifty ſeet, 
and is worth propagating for the ſake of the timber, 
which is very white and hard. This tree grows natu- 
rally in ſeveral woods in England; and it is the fruit of 
this ſpecies that is tied in bunehes, and expoſed for ſale 
in the autumn: It is gathered in the woods, and by 
ſome perſons is much liked. The leaves in ſome degree 
reſemble thoſe of the Maple tree in ſhape; their upper 
ſurface is a fine green, their under hoary ; and they 
grow alternately on the branches. The flowers come _ 
out in May, exhibiting themſelves in large cluſters at 
the ends of the branches: They are white, and are ſue- 
ceeded by the aforeſaid eatable fruit, which, when ripe, 


on of a brown colour, and about the fize of a large 

$5. VirGinta AZAROLE. This ſpecies will grow to 
be near twenty feet high. The ſtem is robuſt, and 
covered with a light coloured bark. The branches are 

roduced without order, are of a dark brown colour, 
and 2 of a few long ſharp thorns. The leaves 
are ipear-ſhaped, oval, ſmooth, and ſerrated; of a 
thickiſh conſiſtence, and often remain on the tree the 
greateſt part of the winter. Each ſeparate flower is 
large ; but as few of them grow together, the umbeis 
they form are rather ſmall. They come out in May, 


- and are ſucceeded by large dark red coloured fruit, which 
Tipens late in the autumn. EL,” 
The Varieties of this ſpecies are, The Pear-leaved 
Thorn; the Plum-leaved Thorn with very long ſtrong ſpines 
and large fruit; the Plum-leaved Thorn with Sport ſpines. 
and {mall fruit. %% BE STO 
6. Cockxsevr HawTrHorn. The Virginia Cockſpur 
Thorn will grow to about twenty feet high. It riſes 
with an upright ſtem, irregularly ſending forth branches, 
which are ſmooth, and of a browniſh colour, ſpotted 


thinly with ſmall white ſpots. It is armed with thorns, _ 


that reſemble the ſpurs of cocks, which gained it the 
- appellation of Cockſpur Thorn. In winter, the leaf 
buds appear large, turgid, agd have a bold and pleaſant 
look among others of different appearances. In ſum- 
mer, this tree is very delightful. The leaves are oval, 
angular, ſerrated, ſmooth, and bend backwards. They 
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are about four incies ong, and DE an W ds 
have five or fix pair of ſtrong nerves running from ths 
midrib to the border; and die to a browniſh red colour 
in the autumn. The flowers are produced in very large 
umbels, making a noble ſhow, in May; and ate ſuc+. 
cCeeded by large fruit, of a bright red colour, which have 
| a good effect in the winter. It will n nn 
ſituation. 
The principal Fatiaties ef this ſpecies are, The Ka- 
Pur Hawthorn with many thorns; the Heawthora - 
"with no thorn; the Cochpur with candle fruit. The lat- 
ter was ſent me, ſays - ANBURY, from America with 
that name, and I have raiſed ſomis trees from the ſeed ;3_ 
but they have not yet produced an any fruit, ſo that I can- 
not pretend to fay how far it may deſirable; though 
I have been informed it is reliſhed/ in America by. ſome 
of the inhabitants there. 8 
72 GdomnrnwriaCayan VanGima Hawrnonn. 
This ſpecies grows to about ſeven or eight feet high. 
The Sade a are flender, and cloſely ſet with | 
thorns. The leaves are cuneiform, oval, ſerrated, and 
hairy underneath. The flowers are ſmall, and of a 
white colour: They are produced from the ſides of the 
branches, about the end of May; and are ſucceeded by 
yellow fruit, Which late in autumn. | 
There is a Variety this, called che Carolina Heweborm, : 
which has lon er ere whiter * eaves, _ flowers: ang 5 
fruit, and no 8 
8. — — . e The 
Her and branches of this ſpecies are altogether deſtitute 
of thorns. The leaves are lanceolate, oval, nearly tri» 
lohate, ſerrated, ſmooth, and green on both ſides. The 
flowers are white, moderately large, come out the en- 
of May, and are ſucceeded by a rounmtdiſh fruit, whacl 
will be ripe late in the autumn. R 
The reſpeQive-ſpecies are all PROPAGATED by ſow: 
ing of the ay ns and the varieties are continued by 
| budding them upon ftocks of the White Thorn. This 
latter method is generally practiſed for all the forts; 
though, when good A ſeeds can n by p procured, the largeſt '£ 
and moſt- beautiful plants are Taiſed that way. 1. Ia 
order to raife them from ſeeds, let theſe: be . ſoom 
after the) "pak in beds of freſh, light, rich earth. - 
Vor. ; H Let 
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L ept alleys be left between the beds, for the conveniency 
of weeding, and let the ſeeds be covered over with fine 
mould, about an inch deep. The furamer following, 
the beds muſt be kept clean from weeds, and probably 
ſonie few plants will appear: But this is not common 
in any of the ſorts; for they generally lie till the ſecond 
ſpring after ſowing before they come up. At the time 
they make their appearance they muſt be watered, if 
the weather proves dry; and this ſhould be occafionally 
repeated all ſummer. They ſhould alſo be conftantly 
kept clean from weeds; and in the autumn the 3 | 


muay be drawn out, and ſet in the nurſery ground, a 


foot 'afunder, in rows: that are two feet diſtant from 
each other; while the weakeſt may remain until an- 
other year. During the time they are in the nurſery, 
the ground between the rows ſhould be dug every 

winter, and the weeds conſtantly hoed down in the 
ſummer; and this is all the trouble they will require 
until they are planted out for good, which may be in 
two, three, or more years, at the pleaſure of the owner, 


or according to dhe purpoſes for which they are wanted. 


2. Theſe trees are eaſily propagated by budding alfo ; 
they will all readily take on one another; but the uſual 
Rocks are thoſe _ the Common Nawthorn. In order 
to have theſe the beſt for the purpoſe, the haws ſhould 
be got from the largeſt trees, ſuch as bave the feweſt 
* thorns and largeſt leaves. Aſter they are come up, and 
have ſtood one year in the ſeed bed, the ſtrongeſt ſhould 
M planted out in the nurſery, a foot aſunder, and two 
feet diſtant in the rows; and the ſecond ſummer after, 
many of them will be fit for working. The end of 
July is the beſt time for this buſineſs; and cloudy 
weather, night and morning, are always preferable to 
the heat of the day. Having worked all the different 
ſorts into theſe ſtocks, they may be let alone until the 
latter end of September, when the baſs matting ſhould 
be taken off. In the winter the ground between the 
ros ſhould be dug, and in the ſpring the ſtock ſhould 
be headed about half a foot above the bud. be young 
| ſhoots the ſtocks will always attempt to put out, ſhould 
be as conſtantly rubbe@ off; for theſe would in pro- 


55 portion ſtarve the bud, and ſtop its propreſs. With 


| thiseare, ſeveral of the.ſorts have been knows to ſhoot 
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N and chef vi be Habli & be 1 
blown out of their ſockets . the high winds which 
often happen in the ſummer, "they ſhould: be ſlightly- 
tied to the top of the ſtock that is oft on for: mrs acre | 
ee D e : 
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10 - ebrnogrnngt tos 
"LO . Ae — 
Male flowers containing four famens. — at the 
baſe,” and female flowers containing 9 'T _ 
males being diſpoſed in oval — and 
collected in rõundiſn cones upon clams plan — 5 
There are five © cas ee, eee, covered: 
in Japan): | 
I en ane The Common: Cx-. 
PRESS ; ax Tuergreen tree 3 eee e Pin, Por-, : 
tugal and Crete. | 
2. CuPRe'ssVs Thydides: The AMERICAN. Cxrarss 
or the AR Bo VIr IRR Cvrnsss, of the SMALL 
BLUE-BERRIED CYPRESS; an eine tres 125 me, 
native of Maryland and Canada. Fo 
/ Curnx'ssus Juniperoides -+ The Arzican 8 yl. 
PRESS, or the JUnIPER-LIKE:CyPREss,' or the Care- 
CyePnESS;'a deciduous tree or-forub; ' native of the, Copy 
of Good 
4 Cuene'ssvs Diftichas The Dzcinvous Crenmes 
a deciduous tree ; native of North America: : 
1. The Common CyPREss. There are two fricing. : 
Varieties of this plant (MILLER makes them e e 
SPECIES) ; namely, - ' 
The Upright or Female Cypreſs 3 and. eck, 
The Spreading or Male Cypreſs. 5 
There is alſo a third Varieiy (which the 8 pro- 
— w writer conſiders likewiſe as 2 an N W 
The: Small-fruited Cypreſs. 2 2 * oo 
Upright '( 5-18 2a m exant 2 
norwichfarding . fa a, late years been ſomewhar- 


* 


* 
. = 
: 108 


anfaſhicnatile; 8 "FF [place amongſt or- | 

nimental evergretns. Its conical, or ns ſomewhat 
_ obeliſeal, form makes an agreeable variety with fuller 
headed plants. It aſpires to à conſiderable height, 
though — believe- it ſeldom fwells to a large: girt-. 
However, EvELYN and HAN RUR ſpeak. of this kind 
= er RA . them ſeem to 


e eee e 4 
r, grows. with a fuller 
and The Sprecdin — = Opref i 4 wee ſart. MiLLER 


tells us, — in the Levant this is the common timber; 
— the 1 it in . e ay 
upon hot or gravelly ſoils. 
The — — Care is is ſtill Re preading than 
the other, and produces its boughs in an irregular man- 
ner. If it is not crowded by other trees, and is left to 
nature, it will be feathered from the top to the bottom. 
It will grow to about the height of the Common 
Cypreſs, and is a fort that looks well if planted. bogly | 
on graſtoplats, & c. as well as when ee eee, 
„ giamps;' or larger quarters of ever : 
2. AMERICAN CyPress. This is eien 
of all the ford with us; though in America, where. it 
grows naturally, it arrives to timber, which ſerves for 
many excellent purpoſes. The talleſt: of theſe trees 
ſeldom riſe much higher. than-Gifteen feet; and as this 
tree is inerenſed by cuttings, thoſe plants raiſed” this 
ſeldom riſe higher than about nine or ten fert. 
he branches ſtand two ways; and are pretty numerous; 
and the tree naturally forms itſelf into a regular head. 
Tbe leaves of this ſotr are imbricated, like the Arbor 
Vitæ, though ſmall, and are of a browner kind of aal. 
than the Common Cypreſs. The fruit is very 
and of a blue colour, and will eds great 
plenty all over the plant. They are of the fize of the 
Juniper berry, and mucli reſemble it; though they are 
cones, and like the other ſpecies of this genus, but much 
ſmaller. When theſe { gry arc raiſed from feeds, they 


will afpire to a greater t, eſpecially if planted in a 


moiſt ſoil; but thoſe — ed Tie cuttin _—_ generally have: 
the appearance of ſhrubs. - I, however, very 


beautiful, — — i ee — 5 the ever- 
green — 3 are ſtationed. 


3. Aras 85 


38. AFRIcAn Crraxss. The branches of this ſpecies 
are numerous, ſlender, and fpread themſelves all around. 
The leaves are narrow, awiihaped, about an inch long, 
of a light green colour; and grow oppoſite to euch other 
on the branches. The flowers come out from the ſides 
of the branches, like the rere. and 
are ſucceeded by black fruit; but the ſeeds — X-r { 
in E ĩðò , es 
The method of RO AGA TNG the Common Cypreſs 
is from ſeeds ſown in a warm border, or well ſheltered 
beds, of light ſandy loam, near half an inch deep, in the 
month of March; and by the beginning of May the 
plants will be up. After they have come up, if the 
ſummer” ſhould' not prove very dry, they will require 
little watering; and even in the greateſt drought twice 
a week will be ſufficient for them, provided it be done 
in the evenings. This is the only care they will re- 
quire the firſt ſummer, except being kept clean from - 
weeds. In the winter, if the place where they are ſown 
be tolerably well ſheltered, they will ſtand it very well, 
though it thould prove ſevere; but where the ſituation 
is not well ſheltered by plantations to break the violence 
of the froſty black winds, they muſt be ſcreened, other- 
wiſe many will be loſt. It is the black froſts, attended 
by high winds, which will deſtroy theſe plants; ſo that 
where there is not ſhelter enough to break their 
the beds ſhould be hooped over, and covered with mats 
during that fevere weather. The enſuing ſummer the 
plants may remain undiſturbed; when they will require 
no watering, and no farther care except weeding. © The 
ſpring following, being then two years old, they ſhould 
be ſet out in the nurſery, exactly at two feet ſquare. 
In taking them out of the ſeed bed, ſome earth ſhould 
be taken with the roots. The latter end of March is 
the moſt proper time for this work; and if the weather 
ſhould prove dry and cold, as it often happens, the 
March winds blowing, the* work muſt be deferred till 
rainy or Cloudy weather; for without theſe precautions, 
you will find this a difficult plant to remove. After 
they are planted out in the nurſery, they may be now 
and then watered in dry weather, kept clean from weeds, 
and thus may ſtand til 7 are of a ſufficient fize ” 


. 


be planted out, They will grow in almoſt any ſoil; 
but aboye all affect ſandy gravelly ground. _—_— 1 
Wich regard to the African and the American Cypreſs, 
-the-/ceds ſhould be ſown. in pots or boxes. We repeiye 
them from abroad: on or very ſmall, and ſeldom 
come up before the ſeco {pring ; ſo that there will he 
leſs dapger of their being loſt if they are ſown in pots 
or boxes, which may be ſet in the ſhade in ſummer, 
and removed into well ſheltered places during the 
winter. In the ſpring the plants will come up; and 


after that the Blue-berried Cypreſs may have the ſame 


treatment as the young ſeedlings of the Common ſort. 
With reſpe& to the Cape Cypreſs, the plants muſt be 
ſet in pots, to be houſed in winter, until they aregrown 
to be a yard high. When they are turned out into the 
open air, they ſhould have a dry, warm ſoil, and a well 


- ſheltered place, and even theſe will not enſure their : 


ſaſety; ſo that whoever is defirous of having theſe. trees 
in his plantations, ſhould have ſome wooden ſconces 
made, to cover them in froſty weather; and if this is 
obſerved until they are grown of a tolerable fize, there 
is no doubt but they will live, in a wagm well ſheltered 
e, through our common winters 
4. The Decripvous Cyyress will grow -to be near 
- faxty feet high, if ſtationed in a place ſuitable to its 
nature. It is very hardy in reſpect to cold; and a ſhare 
. of the moiſteſt part of the plantation muſt be allotted. 
int. In Virginia and ſeveral parts of America, where 
- this tree is a native, it is a real aquatic; being found 
growing to a very large fize in places wholly covered 
with water; and with us, if planted in watery places, by 
the edges of riyers, ponds, ſprings, &c. it will be more 
luxuriant, and will proportionally riſe to a greater 
height arid bulk than if planted in a dry ſoil. This tree 
in the ſutnmer has a little the reſemblance of an ever- 
green, and the leaves have a pleaſing effect, appearing in 
ſome reſpect like ſome ſorts of the Acacias; and theſe 
are the chief inducements for its admiſſion into the 
Ibis ſpecies may be PROPAGATED from ſeeds in the 
ſame manner as the Common Cypreſs; alſo from cut- 


-tings planted in October in a moiſt ſandy foil. Mapy | 


LY 


In the autumn, or any part of the winter, they ſhould 
be planted out in the nurſery; and, if they are to ſtand 
there a conſiderable time, they ſhould be allowed a good 


_ diſtance; for they will grow, with proper care, When 


removed at a — ſize. If any part of the nurſery 
ground is moiſter than the other, they muſt have a ſhare 
| 2 it“ The ground ſhould be conftantly dug between 
the rows every winter, the weeds hoed down in ſum- 
mer, and when planted out, theſe trees ſhould: have 
moiſt places, in Pen nets 5 W has been Wen 
a | | 
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e Claſs and 56 hs Pentandria 8 


Each flower eontains five males and two females: There | 


are fourteen SPECIEs 3 moſt of them climbing: Three 
are ſufficiently hardy for this climate, 


1. Cyna nehum Acu tum The ACUTE-LEAVED. Cy- 


NANCHUM, or the ACUTE-LEAVED "MONTPELIER 


 SCAMMONY ; an herbaceous n native of the South 


of Europe. 
2. Cynd chum Manſ] Han? The Noche ED 
 Cynancnuun, or RounD-LEAVED MoNTPELIER 


SCAMMONY ; an herbaceous climber 3 native of T__ and 
the South of France. 


3. Cyna'nchum 5 The 8 Cy- 
NAXCHUM, or the CAROLINA PERYPLOCA; a ligneous 


—_— native of Carolina and other parts of America. 


*Þ he Acu TE-LEAVED'CYNANCHUM. The root is 


Phong creeping, and ſpreads. itſelf to a conſiderable 


diſtance. The talks are herbaceous, twiſt about every 
thing that is near them, will grow to be fix feet long, 
but always die to the ground in the autumn, and fi 


ones are put forth from the roots in the ſpring. 8 


leaves are un, e eee ſmooth 


. of Sracidis grow; 3 general erop can ſeldom 
be obtained; and they ſhould be kept clean from weeds 
the ſummer following, as well as the ſummer after that. 


n 


And grow oppoſite by pairs on long footſtalks. The 
flowers come ont from the wings of the leaves in ſmall 
bunches; they are of a dirty white colour, appear in 
June and July, but are not ſucceeded by good ſeeds in 
our gardens. This plant, on being wounded, emits a 
2. RoeonD-LEAVEDCyYNANCHUM. The root of this 
ſpecies is large, thin, juicy, and ſpreads itſelf to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance. The ſtalks are herbaceous, and twine 
to ſix or ſeven feet high about whatever is near them. 
The leaves are broad, reniform, roundiſh, and grow . 
_ oppoſite, on long footſtalks. The flowers come out 
from the IG of the leaves, in ſmall bunches ; they 
are of a bad white colour, appear in June and July, and 
are rarely ſucceeded by good ſeeds in our gardens. 
The ſtalks die to the ground in the autumn, and freſh 
ones ariſe again in the ſpring. On wounding any part 
of this plant, a milky juice immediately lows. 
3. Carolina Cryancaum. The ſtalks of this 
ſpecies are flender, ligneous, ſhrubby, and will twiſt 
about any thing to the beight of about ſeven feet. 
They are hairy, and their lower part is covered with a 
thick, fungous, cloven, cork-like bark. The leaves are 
oval, heart-ſhaped, pointed, and grow -oppoſite- at the 
joints, on long hairy footſtalks. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves, in ſmall bunches. They 
are greeniſh on their firſt appearance, but die away to 
a bad purple. They exbibit themſelves in July and 
eres g. but are not ſucceeded by good ſeeds in our 
This ſort is PROPAGATED by laying down the young 
ſhoots as they advance in the ſummer, and covering 
them over with ſome fine mould. I beſe will ſoon put 
out᷑ roots, by the autumn will be good plants, and may 
then be removed to the places where they are deſigned 
to remain. This ſpecies is rather tender; and the ſoil 
in which it is planted ſhould be naturally dry, warm, 
light, and ſandy, and the fituation well defended. 
Being thus ſtationed, it will live abroad, and continue 
for many years; but if the foil is moiſt, rich, and ill 
defended, the chance will be very great but it will be 
geſtroyed the firſt winter. CLUES On 
he firſt twa ſorts are exceedingly hardy, will grow 


EIN 


; in any ſoil or | Sail, and” will overrun; any mall 5 To 
plants that are near them. Their ſituation e bs 


ſhould be among ſuch trees as have Krength enough to 
admit their embraces ; and their propagation. is by _ 3 
ting the roots in the autumn. Every cut will grows, + 
and when planted, will call for no trouble encept keep- Is 
ing them clear from _— ww 84 wr owe 25 „„ 
the (pring. © ee : 
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"I Cu and Order," * Diadelphia. rcdndrig 7 
Lach flower contains ten males and one po: wp we 
males . riſing in two diviſions: There are fourteen . 
SPECIES; five of which afford conſiderable ornament 


ro the Engliſh e 
1. Cytiſus Se if ling 5. The Sees e . 
TIsus (or TxETOIL TREE, or BaseE TxEIH TrEFOLL), 1 
or CyTisus SEePNDus Crust, or the 'SMOOTH 
RounD-LEAVED CyTISUs ; ; @ deriduous Jorub;\ native 
of France, Italy, and Spain. Te, 
2. Cytiſus Ni gricans: The Brack Errisüs; oF 
the BLAekIsH SMooTH Cyrrsus; 4 deciduons forub ; 8 
native of Auſtria, Bohemia, Italy, and Spain. 
3. Cytiſus Auftriacus: The IARTARIANM CYrtsus; 
or the Aus TRIAN Cxrisus; a low deciduous forub; 
native of Auſtria, Siberia, and Italy. | 
4. Oftifus Laburnum The LABUn NU; r 
oor ; native 'of Switzerland, Savoy, and moſt pore of 
uro 
5 Cytifes Hh INOS The Ev ERGREEN Crrizvs: ; or 
the EVERGREEN CyTISUSOF NAPLES; or the ITALIAN 
CyTisUs WITH HAIRY LEAVES ; an evergreen forub; 
native of Italy, Spain, Auſtria, and Siberia. 

I. The SESSILE-LEAVED CYTIsUs will grow to the 
height of about five or ſix feet. The branches are 
numerous, erect, very brittle, and covered over with a 
ſmooth brown bark. The leaves are ſmall, and of a 
fine green: _ are * of an oval figure, and 

grow. 
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La 4 he flowers grow at the ends of 
ſpikes :+ They are of a fine yellom, come out 
of June, and when in full blow the ſirudb 


ally ripen FRY Auguſt. 


the moſt beautiful trees our gardens afford. 


ort foort 


on others they graw on ver 
e branches, 


t quite 


inn 
- i 


a n. 9 he ſeeds uſu · 


2. BLACK CYTISUS, will arrive to vn the height 
of the former, and naturally divides into many branches. 
The — is brown, and the young ſhoots are of a 
Teen! os ae be leaves reſemble. refoil: 
mooth, three 
ſtalks; the e bene” 
8 
| undermeath. 
cloſe 


at the ends of the branches: I 


hey are 


2 beautiful yellow colour, come out in 5 200 when 
The ſeeds ripen. | 


in full blow make 2 fine appearance. 

in the autumn 
2 "TARTARIAN e The fialks are ſhrul 

dranching, green, and grow to three or four feet hich 


> Ow 3 7 


3 are r oblong, ſmoath; and of a x high. 
The flowers come out in cloſe heads 


n c6lour. 
om the ends of the branches, in May: They are of a 


Rs 8 0 1 T „FF og, 
= ber 88 che twigs ; on PR dne 
SS 


They are 
en brownilh foot- 
oblong oval figure, and 
upper ſurface is of a dark green, but they are paler 
+ The flowers are —— in long, erect, 


1880 vellom colour, and have a cluſter of leaves under 


them; tl 
e np”, the ſeeds. 


There is a Variety of this tied; with-naked ſtalks, = 
ſmaller leaves and flowers, rather e in the ſpring, | 
Uſually: called the Siberian a 


4. The LABURNUA is a r e plant: It 
l aſpite to the height of near forty © on) and is one of 
It will 


form itſelf into a fine head; its branches are ſmooth, 


of a pale green colour, and poſſeſſed of a few grayiſh 


Df pots. The leaves ſtand by threes on long ſlender 


upper ſurface is {mooth, and af a ſhining green, but 


_ «their! under furface is more inclined- to be downy. 


ate ſometimes ſuccecded 1550 mort woolly | 


| ſootftalks: Each of theſe is oblong and entire; their 


Th time of this tree's flowering is May; and the effect 


can hardly be conceived which it will have, when it 
appears covered with its long pendulent bunches of 
Ha ers, of a deb GOA yellows” _ flower * 
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Pater. It poliſhes extremely well, and is f6-mvuth like 


rpg. of itſelf, and tus 
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to greeiviebony, that it is talled: by the French, hom 


GW Alps; Where the tres grows naturally.” Aud as 
the timber is ſo valuable for many forts of geh furni- _ - 


ture, this ſhould arouſe the timber planter's attention ; 
for it will grow to be a timber tree of more than a yard 
in girt, in alm6ſt any poor and ſorry foil, where other 


trees will hardly grow, let the ſituation be what it will . 


And how enchantingly ornamental muſt large quarters 
or clumps of theſe trees appear, either by the'borders 


of other woods, or in parks, and at the ame time'the 


expectation of the timber crop retained !” 


* « 


There are ſome qther ſorts of LanuxNUMs; of equal g 


or more beauty than the preceding: One is called the 
Scotch Labur num *, another the Jtalian. The leaves of 


theſe are larger, and the bunches of flowers longer; 


and the individual flowers of which the bunches are 


compoſed proportionally larger. There is alſo another 


ſort, with ſmaller leaves, and bunches longer than the 
common, which difference it always preſerves from 


ſeeds ; and theſe being planted among the cominon fort, 


will afford the greater variety... i on 
One method of PrQPAGATION is common to all 
theſe ſorts: It is to be performed both by ſeeds and 
cuttings. 1. When 70 ſeeds, common garden mould, 
when dug, and cleared 
for their reception. They ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, 
in beds neated up, about half an inch deep, and in about 
fix weeks the young plants will appear. Nothing more 


beautiful brown colour, and cloſe texture. 


I 
8 » * 
a - I. 


rm the roots of all weeds, will do 


; „ This reaches a timber fe in Scotland. The heart is of Ws 
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Will be neceſſary than keeping them clean from weeds 
during the ſummer, unleſs the weatlier proves very 
Ay; i it does, a little watering ſometimes will be 
. 2 fpring following, the Laburmms ſhould 
be planted out in the nurſery - but the ther ons - 
mould ſtand in the ſeed bed two years, to gain ſtrength, 
before they are taken up. Theſe ſhould be planted 4 | 
foot afunder, and two feet diſtant in the rows; but the 
. Laburmims ought to have 4 rather greater diſtance, . 
eſpecially if they are deſigned to be trained up for 
ſtandards. 2. Another method of increafing theſe ſorts 
is by cuttings. October is the beſt month, for the 
3 work; and the cuttings may be planted either 'a foot 
I - afunder, and two feet diſtant in the rows, ſo that they 
need not. be removed till they are taken up for good; 
or they may be ſet very thick, and thoſe which live 
taken np the winter following, and planted out in the 
nurſery way, at diftances wide in proportion to the 
time they are to ſtand. It will bear a very moiſt ſitu- 
8 Don e „„ 5 . 
5 The ExzERNCREEN CyTisvs. This ſhrub is natu- 
Be” i of an upright growth, and its common height is 
about fix or ſeven feet. It may be trained up to a 
ſingle ſtem, for two, three, or four feet high, and will 
naturally ſend out many branches, which will form 
themſelves into a ſine head. The bark on the ſtem 
is of a gray colour; the branches alſo are gray, with a 
green caſt at a diſtance; and many of them will have 
me appearance of being channelled, the bottom of the 
grooves being of a duſky green, but their upper edges 
white. The younger ſhoots are green and ftreaked, 
and their ſarface is hairy. The leaves alſo have this 
property, and ſtand three upon a thort footftalk. They 
are nearly of an oval figure, and have a ſtrong midrib 
running the whole length. They are of a fine green 
Fo lour, and clothe the ſhrub with great beauty. The 
"flowers are of a clear yellow colour, and are ſhaped 
ke thoſe of the other forts: They appear in June, 
and are produced from the fides of the branches, all 
- over the thrub, in ſhort bunches; fo. that its golden 
bead at that time is both beautiful and ſtriking. Nei- 
- ther is June the only time of its flowering ; for it will 
| _ piten flower again in October; and, if the winter con- 
ky 1 tinues 


* 


Each flower contains eight males and one female: There 
are fifteen SPECIES; eight of which are e for our 
e 

1. Da 


. near Andover, i in Hampſhire. | 
2. Da'phne Gnidium: The FI LAX-LEAVED Daeanz, 
or FLAX-LEAY ED THYMEL &#'A; a low deciduous {ruby 
native of Italy, Spain, and about Montpelier... 


3. Da. Cneo'rum : The SPEAR-LEAVED Darunz, 


or the NEORUM ; or the CLousTER FLOWERING. 
SPEAR-LE AVED DAPHNE ; 3 @ Very law deciduous hr ub; 
native. of Switzerland, Hungary, the Alps, and the 

Pyrencan Mountains 

4. Da ne Tartomd ira: T he . 
NE, or rite TARTONRAIR ; or - CLUSTER - FLOWERING 


 Ovar-iEAveD DAPHNE; @ 38 5 ow deciduous Jorub ; 


native wig France and Italy. 
$5. Daphne 


Lien an Class 84 yn G EEE ' 


ie, Mezereum : The MEzZEREON, or SpoRGE. : | 
_ Otaivs.; 4 low deciduous /orub ; native of Germanys 
and has been diſcovered in this country in ſome woods 


* 5 
tinues open ad mild, it will ſometimes ſhew. ite ble. 3 
ſoms in November and December. The flowers; that _ 
appeared in June, - which is its regular time of blow, „ 
will be fueceeded by ſmall hairy pods, in which be 
ſeeds are contained, and which: uren with us very well 3 
in the autumn. ä 
This ſort ſhould be PROPAGATED. by ſeeds, which 8 
ſhould be: ſown in the ſpring, and managed as directed 1 
for the deciduous ſorts; only it may not be amiſs to 8 
obſerve, — it will be neceflary to plant the ſeedlings * 
in the nurſ- when they have ſtood one year in the 8 
ſeed bed. The y ſhould te ſet about a foot aſunder, in = 
rows at two —4 diſtance; and here they may ſtand the: OY 
or ew N on tag ſhoved be Ota ot. = 
VV 
= | 1 ä Wo 5 BY 
e . 
1 2 1 8 f 2 ET — EY 


.. 


1 5 48: 8 5 Doobie The W Daub: eas 
3 e A EL A \ Atibecidibur ke fb Native 
EY 1 2 5 5 Genera, Iraly, and Apt. a 
les The M11. xwWoRT-LEAY! 15% 
© Pan, or or the THYMELEZA; a how deciduous Fans * 


* 
# 
* 

15 * — 


rs . natide of Spain and! the South. of France. _ 
RW _— Ville, * The Hayate Daya, 
" TE or the SMALL RY PORTUGAL Daruxz, a very 
„ . bw deciduous 7 1 native. of Spain and Portugal. ld 
. 8. Daphne Laure ois The ones Lavkez, or 8 
Ip Kt  Evencneen Darant; à low euergrten fbrub; com 
mon in ſome party of e alſo i in Switzerland 
l ind France. 
* 5 MEzEREON: Ofthis elegant p unt dere are 
3 four Varieties 1. The W 2. The Pal red. 3. The 
. : Ge. And, 4. The Purple: flotbering —HannutY | 
is very laviſh of his praiſe of theſe ſhrubs; he ſays, - . 
Te They have each every perfection to recommend them, 
5 as flowering ſhrubs. In the firſt place, they are of low. : 
+ growth, ſeldom arifing to more than three or four feet 
nn height, and therefore are proper even for the ſmalleſt . 
„ _ | gardens. In the next place, they will be in bloom when 


few trees, eſpecially of the ſhrubby tribe, preſent their oY 
.-__ = honours, It will be in February,” nay, Jometimes in 
5 3 ; then will the twigs be garniſhed with flowers, 
al around, from one end to the other. Each twig hay 
the appearance of a ſpike of flowers of the moſt con- 
an 5 and as the leaves are not yet out, he- 
ther you behold this tree near or at a diſtance, it has a 
5 moſt enchanting appearance. But this is not all; the 
; ſenſe of ſmelling is peculiarly: regaled by the Howers ;; 
— _ their fpicy ſweetneſs is diffuſed: around, * the nir is 
rfumed with their odours te a confiderable diſtance. 
1 flowers, deemed ſweet, are not liked by all; bur 
ʒ̃5,„ũ resale inoffenfive ſweetneſs of the 3 as 
* - © ever delighted the ſenſe of ſmelling, whilſt the luſtre of 
—.- » its blow has feaſted the eye. Neither is this the only 
EL - pleaſure the tree beſtows ; for beſides the beauty of the 
3 leaves, which come out after the flowers are fallen, and 
which are of à pleaſant green colour and an oblong - 
figure, it will be full of red berries in June, which will 
continue growing till the autumn. Of 'theſe berries 
the birds are very fond; ſo that whoever 1 is 3 
With 
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with thoſe ſongſters, ſhould. have a. quagtity of them | 
pPlanted all over the outſides of His wilderneſs quarters,” ++ - : 
ProracatiON. his ſort ripens its ſeeds with. us, . 
znd may at any time be cafily obtained, if nag ige t 
cured from birds. Previous therefore to ſowing, tde 
healthieſt and moſt. rhriving trees of che White, de 
Pak, and the Deep Red ſorts ſhould be marked out; 

and as ſogn, as the berries. begin to alter from green, 
| they muß de co! 8 

bir 


hey mult de coy: red pith not, to cure them om 
the birds: Which would” oth 


The berries, will be ripe in July; and due obſervance _ 
muſt be Dad za pie e fall 8 RO 
| and to Keep the ſorts ſeparate.,, As ſdon, Mn LATE R 
füllen, ox vou hape enough. for your purpoſe, they wax 
then be ſown. The beſt foil fax. theſe plants is a good 92. 
© - fat Black earth, ſtch as 38 found in kitchen gardens art 
| + have. been, well wannred and managed for many years. 
Inn ſuch ſoil as this they will, not only-come up better, - 
- -» but will grow. to a. greater height than in any other.. 
No particular regard need he paid to the fituation; for 
2s this tree 18 à native of the northern parts of Europe, 
; „„ * F$g0* PS PE id be Ss wt a SIS > 4 4 I 2 5 
it will grow in a north. Yoder, and flouriſh there as 
well as in a ſduth; nay; if there be any difference, tbe 
north border is mgre eligible than the ſouth. The 
Broundbeing made fine, and cleared fromroats of all ſorts 
dhe ſeeds ſhould be fown, hardly half zn inch deep. 
Tube mould being riddled over them that depth, jet the 
des he neated up and they will want no other attention 
until the fpring. Theſe ſeeds will ſomętimes remain in 
the ground two years ;. bot for the moſt part they come 
up the ſpting after ſowing ; and the ſeedlings. will re- 
Wire no other care during the ſummer than weeding, +- 
and gentle watering, in dry Weather. After they have 
been in the ſeed bed. ons: years the ſttongeſt "may be 
drawn out, and planted in the. nurſery, to make room. 
for the others; . though if they do not. come up very. 
cloſe, it would be as well ta let them remain in. the 
ſeed bed. until the ſecond autumn: when, they ſhould 
be taken up with care, and planted in beds at a foot 
aſunder each way. I his Will be aiſtance enough for 
theſe low-growing (ſhrubs. October. is the belt month 
for planting them out finally; for Ithough they will 
| grow if removed any time betjrech they. 4d Thrijg wat - 
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much lie choſe of che Common AK. AE EE: 


.- They are ſmall, come out in June, bur are furt 
n de thy feeds in-E 1. mY 128 wb >, 338 a * own] 


——. haonitin whit 
. Suck ke endfves oP dr Mrs : 
The other rage dale genes require ' * N 


2. yore apo ſeldom grow « 
cham three feat. The branches art very flen 
nted with narrow, ſpear-ſha , poi Hinte 


282 


are produced in panicles; at the ends of the * 


„ SPEAR<LEAVED DAPHNE; > e 


_” with a ſhrubby, branching talk; to thout a Bate br... 


2 
bh 2 


a foot and à half highs? The feaves NTT 
ſhaped, and grow wregytarly on the branch ; 
flowers 2 daced iti ark; dt the ends of the NE * 


tvrigs: They make their pP er e * 7 


2 purple. colon aut pofkefſed'"of =" 
ens dhe e,; 'bat 


8 fueceeded by ſesds i in England. P "they aye: hee ke. BO 


The leaves are oval, very ſmall, ſoft tò tlie e | 
mining. Tbe flowers are produced im chuſters from 
the fides of the ſtalks: They are white — Our : 2 


4. Ov au=rgaver DiaPanEt, er rena 


This riſes with a woody alk w the height of About 
two feet. Phe branches are ee A 


ular, af | 


KY 
$50 


tough, and covered with light brow nad 


une, and art ſucceeded b iel * 
Idom ripen in England. BP vis" | or bend fr de dry 
ſoil and a warm Pacers op Sram £ Er DES S e # 22 
5. The Atrins DRrNE, *or Cr EI K Will 
r ws the height of about à yard. The Tues dre 
obtuſe; and Hoa -underricith. >The 
. come öut in eluſters from the fides of the 


branches; and are very fragrant: They appear in Mareh, 


p 7 oe > — 


* Len np Darther, or Tur nr EA, 


and . 3 r in Se 
temb 55 


"BY; 


6. Ming c 


vill grog to the height of a yard” The talks of 


ſpecies are upright; branched; and covered with 2 
brown bark. The leaves are fpear-aped, Lwostbe A 
in ſome reſpe& reſemble thoſe of Milkwort. : 
oa — the ſides 5 
4 * 


| ſtalks; They are of a gresniſtt colout, ide 16 Got 
ſtalks, 2 in March, and are ſucceeded by ſmall 
yellowiſh berries, which will be ripe in Auguſt. This 


{ort requires a dry ſoil and a warm fituation. 
7. RAIRY-LEAVED Dar hug. The ſtalks are lig- 
neous, about two feet high, and fend forth branches 
alternately from the fides. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
plane, hairy on both fades, and grow on very 
ootftalks. The flöwers have very narrow tubes; are 
ſmall, and make no great ſhow: They come out in 
June, and are not ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. 
This fhruby in Tome fituations, retains its leaves all 
winter in ſuch beauty as to cauſe it to be ranked amon 
the low-growing evergreens; but as in others it 
| ſometimes ſhattered with the firſt black winds, it is left 
to the Gardener whether to place this ſlirab among the 
| Peciduous Trees or Evergreens. 
All theſe ſorts are with ſome difficulty prRoPAGATED - 
and retained. - They will by no means bear removing; : 
even when ſeedlings; and it ever this is attempted, not - 
one in a hundred muſt be expeRted to grow. They 
are raiſed by ſeeds, which we receive from the places. 
where they grow naturally; rid he who is defifous of 
having theſe plants, miſt manage them in the following 
manner: Let a coripbſt be prepared of theſe equ: 
diviſions; one fourth part of ime rubbiſh ; one fourth 
2 of drift or ſea fand ; another of ſplinters of rocks; 
ome broad and others fmaller; and the other part of 
maiden earth, from a rich paſture. Let theſe be mixed. 
all together, and filled into __ you In each of 
theſe pots put a ſeed or 'two, about half an inch deep, 
in the fineſt of the mould. We receive the ſeeds in 
the ſpring ; ſo that there is little hope of their coming 
up until the 7 following: Let, therefore, the pots 
be ſet in the e all the ſummer, ind in tliꝭ autumn 
removed into a warm ſituation, whete they may enjon 
every inflaenee of the fun's rays all winter. In March - 
let them be plunged into a moderate hotbed, and the 
plants will ſoon after appear. This bed will cauſe them 
to be ſtrong plants by the autumn; and when all dani- 
ger of froſt is over, they may be uncovered wholly, and 
permitted to enjoy the open air. - In the autumn; they 
mould be removed into the greenhouſe; or fet under 1 


Es. $4 2 


6 
by 
: 
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n — | 


where they are to continue, moulding them up 
the height of the pot; the pots being ſufficiently broken 
to make way for their roots, as they ſhoot, and then 
leſt to Nature. The fituation of tho four tenderer ſorts 
muſt. be well ſheltered, and if it be naturally rocky, 
ſandy, and dry, it will be the better; for in the places 
Where they grow naturally, they firike into the crevices 
of rocks, and  Houriſh where. there is hardly 8 I der 


ance of ſoil. 10 S 4-5 588 


This is a e as: obtaining theſe; ſhrubs, 
Another way is, by ſowing che ſeeds in the places where 
are to remain Phe ſituation and nature of the 


Ioil ſhonld be as near that above deſcribed as poſhble ; E: 


and the mould ſhould be made fine in ſome places, and 
A ſeed ar twe-ſown- in each. After this, pegs ſhould 
be ſtuck down on each ſide of them, Wr direct to the 


places where they art ſown. The exacteſt care muſt be 
obſerved, all ſummer, to pull up the weeds as often as 


they appear; for if they are permitted to get ſtrong, 
and have great-roots, they wilb pu up the: ſeeds with | 
them. In the ſpring following, if the feeds are good, 
the plants will appear. During the ſummer, they fhould 


be watered in dry weather; and, for the ſirſt winter or 


two;; ſhould have ſome furze bufhes pricked all round 
them, at a prc per "diſtance, 2 * 


very ind will — in nithe: — tor 
the. — forts:ſhould: Shave a warm ſoit and à well 
ſheltered ſite, or * will be fabſett as be deſtroyed i in 
bad weather. * i 2007; e 

8: The Seunon Ts; or Everonzen Darnxx, 
is a low ſhrub, ſeldom growing more than a yard or 


four feet higlm it ſends out many branches from the 


bottom: and theſe art covered with x ſmootł light brown 


bark, that i very thick: T be :bark on the younger 


branches is ſmooth and grren; and ne 
cloſely garniſned with: Sofa «delightful 

Jucid green colour. Theſe leaves ſit clofe to the 
branches, and are produead in ſuck plenty, mat they 
Have the appearance, r of cluſters at 


4 5 : ; 33 the ; 


Dr 


the ends of the branches: 
ſhining, ſmooth, and thick; — 7 
Hax zun extols this plant with a degree 
ſiaſm j- continuing, and his is another excellent pro- 
perty of this tree, that ĩt is thus poſſeſſed of ſuch de- 
lightful leaves for its brnament;” 3 when 
growing under the drip of trees, ſpread open, and *. 
— . 
colour: when in ex 
naturally turn back with a Lind of twiſt, and the ces 
ral green of the leaf is often alloyed with à browniſh 
tinge. This ſhrub is Alſo valuable on acrount of its 
flowers; not becauſe they make any great ſhow, but 
from their fragrance, and the time they appear; for it 
will be in blow the beginning of January, and will 
2 ſo until the middle or latter end of April 
before the flöwers fall ff; during Which time ey 

—— fail to diffuſe abroad — agreeable odours, 
which are refreſhing: and inoffenſive. In the evenings 
_ eſpecially, they are more than commonly liberal; in- 
ſomueh that a few plants will often perfume the whole 
end of a garden; and when this early, before 
many em appear, "the in flowers, per- 


| jin-enquiring from 


with urprire, and — 


wuhenee it can proceed. Neither are ity odours confined 


to a garden onde but, when planted near windows, 
they will enter parlours, and aſcend even into bed- 
chambers, to the great comfort of the poſſeſſor, and 
ſurpriae of every beth viſitor.” Theſe flowers make 
but little now for they are ſmall, and of -a-greeniſh 
yellow. They are produced amongſt the leaves from 
the ſides of the ſtalks, in ſmall cluſters, and will often 
be ſo hid by them, as to be unnoticed by any but the 
curious. They are ſucceeded: by oval berries, which 
are firſt green, and afterwards black when ripe. Theſe 
berries will be in fach plenty as to be very ornamental ; | 
but will ſoon be eaten up by the birds; which is ano- 
ther good property of this: tree, as it invites the dif- 
— forts of Wwhiſtling binde 0 e r it 3s | 
planted in great plent. 
This ſhrub is PROPAGATED by" ſeeds; in the fame 
manner as — Js The ſeeds muſt be 
2 3 


n 


"From the birds b, nets, vn they are ripe, 
on Fe, they muſt be ſown as is directed for che 
Mferrreon. They will oſten be two years before they 
come up . Jurfitg whitch" eme, and” afterwards, they 
may 5 e fame management 26 has been laid down 
for the Commen Mesel ron, until hey be "finally fer 
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| Ike ſfhrub/will gro- in ee cov foil or fieuation, 


but flouriſhes moſt under the Thade and Urip of taller 


ani, „Feine . 
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LIN EAN -Claſs'! and Order, e 
Some of the plants of this genus bear hermaphrodit 
and female flowers upon the ſame individual, whilſt 
others bear male flowers only; each of which contains 
eight ſtamina: | There are ſwe SprOIES /three-of 
which are of late diſcovery: Theother two are, 
1 Divſpyros Lotus * he InDiaw DATZ Nun; « 
-vay tall eulen ; wee of Africa and che Sounh 
of Europe. tl ü agi ſtög tuo 
A. Dio ſpyro: W gene The ap Foy WOE 
very rall deciduous rub"; native of Virginia, Carolina, 
dee on North America. a. 
1 The lx DTA DArx PLuM will arrive at che height 
of more than twenty feet, and is am excellent tres for 
made. It aſpires with an upright ſtem, and thegoung 
„branches are covered with à ſmocoth whftiſh bark. 
The youngeſt twigs ſtand alternately viv thoſe af: the 
receding” year, ard the buds for the next year's ſhoot 
Ae tk to ſwell ſoon after the fallof the leaf. The teaves 
ure of tw colours; their upper furfact is:of à delight - 
ful groen, and their lower of 3 Whitiſh caſt. Theylare 
of an:oblong figure, end in a point, and are inength 
Habu font inches oſs Half, and near» two inches 


* Fhey are . A the branches, 


* \ and 


/ 


* 
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and ſeveral ſtrong veins run alternately from the mid- 
ib the — which are entire. ITheſe leaves will 
þe of a deep grren, even when they fall off in the 
autumn. The flowers have little beauty to recommend 
them: they are piteher-ſhaped, and; grow fingly on 
ſhort footſtalks, on the. ſides-vf the branches; they 
are of a reddiſh colour; and are ſucceeded by largifi 
| black berries; which are eatable, like the medlar, 
when in a ſtate of deony+ + bg Pon nn 77 OT og 
2. The PrsHAMINX PLUM will not aſpire to the ; 
height of the former ſpecies, | though it will ſometimes 
grow to near twenty feet. The branches of this tre 


are whitiſh, ſmooth, and produced in an irregular © 


manner. The leaves are very large and beautiful ; 
about five or fix inches long, and three broad. Their 
upper ſurface is ſmooth, and both ſides are of a beau- 
tiful green. They are of an oblong figure, end in a 
point, grow ene. on the branches, and have 
ſeveral veins running from the midribs to the borders, 


which are entire. They fall off in theautumn,: at the 


coming on of the firit froſts, when their colour will be 
that of a purpliſh red. The flowers, like thoſe of the 
other ſort, make no great appeatanee; but are fue 
ceeded by à fruit, which is eatable, when, like medlars, 
it is in tate f decay?” 1 Bott Tore dorhe 
Both theſe ſorts are PROPAGATED from the ſeeds, 
compoſt proper for their reception is maiden earth, 
from a rich paſture, dug up ſward and all a year before, 


and three or four times turned in order ta tot the ſward. 


This being made fine, 4 fourth part of drift: or ſea 
ſand ſhould be added; and being all well mixed, the 
ſeedz ſhould be fown iu pots or boxes, [three quarters 
of an inch deep. The pots ſhould afterwards be placed 
in a ſhady place during the ſummer; for the ſeeds rarely 
come up until the ſecond fpring ; and in the autumn 
they ſhould be removed into à well ſheltered place, 
where they may enjoy the benefit of the ſum all winter. 
In the ſpring the plants will come up; and if they are 
aſſiſted by plunging the pots into a maderate ho it 


will make them ſhoot ſtronger; though this is not ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary. All the ſummet they ſhould: flan, 


\ 


_ -. a0 


if the weather ; ſhould 3 every 
other evening. e of winter, they ſhould 
be removed into the e or placed under a 
botbed frame, or ſome 3 and, when all danger 
of froſt is over, they muſt be put in the ſame ſhady 
fituation as in the former ſumimer. In the winter alſq 
they ſhould be hooped as before; and in ſpring may * 
: R in the nurſery ground. Theſe plants, when 
they get tolerably ſtrong, are hardy; though even 
then the endrof the branches are ſubje&t to be killed; ſq 
chat whe are ſeedlings, or very young, they will be 
in danger of being deſtroyed by the froſts, which makes 
the aboye-direfted care nnd 2 2255 . 5 
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Max 4 8 1 Tarandris 3 nia s 


Fach flower | contains. four males and one emale. 
There are four Spzeizs; two of which have been in- 

troduced into this My one of them requiring a 
ſtove heat; the other ſuffig tr hardy en the 
open air; namely, 

: Elzdignus © 8 uf ills: The Nan ROW-LE AVED 
'Exzxenvs, or the OLEAsTER, or the WILD OLIVER; 
fall deciduous faryb ; native of Bohemia, Spain, Syria, 
und Cappadocia. 

The NAnAOw-LEEAVEn 2 AGNUS, or the Dizas- 
xxx, will grow to be near twenty feet high. Whilſt the 

Jeaves of moſt trees are paſſel fled of a verdure, and 
occaſion vatiety by the difference of greens they exhibit, 
the leaves of the plant under conſideration are white, 
efpecially the under fide, and ſtand upon white twigs. 
Tbe branches eee dere ee colour; but the pre- 
ceding 's ſhoots are White and downy, the ſilvery 
leaves e irregularly upon them: * of 

a ſpear-ſhaped: figure, about two, and ſometimes; three 
N and dende teen en broad, _ 


f lengths 5 
ſhould be ſet in the. ground. They may be planted 


- 


- are As ſoft. as ſatin to the touch. Neither is ſummer 
the only time the leaves afford us pleaſure: They con- 


tinue on the tree great part of the winter; ſo that the 
eſfect they cauſe, when other trees are deſpoiled of their 
honours, may be eaſily conceived. , The flowers appear 


in July, but make no figure: They are ſmall, and come 


out at the footſtalks of the leaves; their colour is 
white, and they are poſſeſſed of a ſtrong ſcent. The 


truit that ſucceeds them much reſembles a ſmall olive. 


This ſhrub. has a Variety, with yellow flowers. 
The culture of both the ſorts is very eaſy. They are 


PROPAGATED. by cuttings, which muſt be of the laſt 


ſummer's ſhoot. But in order to have them proper 


for the purpoſe, a ſufficient number of trees muſt be 
fixed on, from which the. family is to be encreaſed. 


They muſt be headed near the ground in the winter; 
which will cauſe them to make ſtrong ſhoots the ſuc- 
ceeding ſummer, and theſe ſhoots afford the cuttings. 

They ſhould be taken off in the autumn, and cut into 
of about a foot each, 


rec parts of which 


very cloſe, and in the autumn following removed into 
the nurſery, where they ſhould be ſet à foot:afunder, 
and two feet diſtant in the rows; or, if there he ground 


enough, they may be planted thinner, and ſo will want 


no removing until they be finally ſet ont. The beſt 
ſoil for theſe cuttings is à rich garden mould, inclingd 
to be moiſt, and lying in a ſhady place; in ſuch a foil 


and fituation almoſt every cutting will grow. The 


tree itſelf is exceedingly hardy, and will afterwards 
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Male flower, oontaining ſeven ftaminaiconne' 
baſe, and female flowers ebntaining two piſtila, 
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ſhoot vigorouſly, in almoſt any ſoil or ſtation. 
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upon diſtin& plants. There are twaiSPECEs;iont of 


them of @ hardy nature: h 354 bas goot ewfoar 
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ErnREDRA Diſacbhya: The EPHEDRA, or SuruUBBY 5 
Horse Tait; @ /ub-evergreen-forub; native of rocky 


_ » The ErnygDna will grow to three, four, five, or fix 
feet high, according to the nature of the ſoil in which 
it is placed; for if it be a fat moiſt ſoil, it will arrive to 
double the height it will attain in that of a con | 
nature, and will be more tree-like; it will alſo have much 
larger leaves, and be more beautiful. The bark on the 
- tems or branches are few ;: but they have joints at ſhort 
intervals. Many of — Ss protuberant, ee bo 
forth younger ſhoots and leaves in prodigious plenty, 
od as ta cauſe the ſhrub to have a clas buſhy look. 
The older branches will have bark that is ſmooth, and 
of a brown, reddiſh, or yellowiſh colour; whilſt that 
n che younger ſhoots: will be of a ſine green. The 
- larger branches are jointed and hollow, though they 
has ſometimes in them a kind of reddiſn pith; thoſe 
eee eee ——— leaves. 1 _ | 
- raves. are jointed, grow oppo pars, are aher- 
nmately 9 at every . in oppoſite directions, 
and * out in a ſingular and horſe tail 
manner, in a ſuitable foil, to a grent length. The 
zes and ſhoots: of this ſnrub being bruiſed: in the 
Winter, emit a very ſetid diſagreeable ſcent; but in the 
ſpring when the juices begin to flow, they are poſſeſſed 
pf a different quality, emitting a fine odour, by many 
ſuppoſed or fancied to be like that of the pine apple: 
and on account of this ſcent alone, in the ſpring, this 
tree is by many much coveted and admired. The 
flower buds will appear in May oppoſite at the fides of 
the joints; they grow by pairs,-:and by the middle of 
June will be in full blow, each ſtanding on very ſhort 
green footftalks, Male and female flowers will be 
| Eo. Mo plants; they are ſmall; and of a 
Jellow colour, and afford plęaſure only to the nice 
pp ſerver of the wonderful ſttuckure of the minare parts 
ol the vegetable world. This ſhrub ſhould always have 
2 moiſt, fat ſoilz and in thoſe places it will appear more 
Aururisnt and beautiful. It is very hardy, and, although 
r has been uſed to be preſerved in pots in greenhouſe 
: oe : 8 WIR 
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will bear me cold of our. ſerereſt e In we 
winter the leaves, or rather the young ſhoots or 2 
are of a dark, duſky green; but-as the ſp - 
proaches, that goes off, and a fine, Belp 2 ches 
green poſſeſſes the whole plant. The old leaves fall off 
The latter end of April, or beginning of May; at which 
ime the tree will ſend forth young "ones, and will con. 
tinue to do ſo until late in the autumn. 
This —_ is rd re eh e ir will, in- 
geed, pro - 
plaired in in a b kgbt, moiſt os 2 10 that where à qua- 
tity is wanted, ſome plants are to — 94-5: for 
breeders; and theſe being . in 1 _ N! 
will ſoon ſpread their Tools and produce p 
fuckers,” which may be taken off; 450 plant © in 1 
2 ground, to gain ſtrength,” fora year or two; 
| be immediately, eſpecially - the ſtrongeſt 
: plots — tf out. As theſeſhrabs naturally _ 
produce fuckers in great plenty, aſter 
—— horde the ſhrubery quarters, the ſpawn Reel 
de every year taken off, and the ground dug about the. 
roots; otherwiſe they will not only appear — 
and irregular, but they will diminiſh the beauty of che 
mother plants, which will by zo en * es 
loxuriant and healthy. ein! . 10 
This plant merits a place amongſt ertgreens, rather 
| for the ſake" of variety; or as à foil to more elegant 
8 ſpecies, than for any intrinſic beauty or elegante 8 > 
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| „Mete Claſk _ Order, Pentan | | 
Each flower contains five ' males and ens male. 
There are four Spregs; three of which are culti- 

_ vated im this country; one of mem, However, , requires 
dere bert: The eder two ae © 119! 1+ Rech 
. EuonV“,c Europas. The Cone. vr Ko. 
ene Evonymus, or the SPINDLE: Tux ; groomed 
us 


plenty, eſpecially 1 


= * 


| * hooks native of ſome parts of England, and- 
of Europe in general. | 
2. EvonyYMUs. America'nus : The Erznonzzn or 
AMERICAN EUonyYMUs ; or the EVERGREEN SPIN DIR; 
an evergreen fbrub; native of Virginia, Carolina, and 
_ of North America. : 
he Common EvonyMus, There. are of this 
Cx ies hve Farieties „ 
> Deep Red-berried Narrow-leaved. Spindle Tree. | 
— Pale 88 Spindle Tre. 
— White: berried N bed Spindle 7 Tres. 
— Variegated Sp indle Tree E. 4 
The 8 Spindle Tree 8." grow to ae 
fixteen or eighteen feet high, will aſpire-with an upright 
ſtem to a confiderable height, naturally forming itſelf 
into a regular head. The bark of the ſtem is of a dark 
: brown 3 but that of the firſt and ſecond year's ſhoots is 
e and of a fine green, the White- berried ſort 
eſpecially, which differs from the Red - berried in this 
f NEE 8 _ that =_ browner.- The _ 
are - „of a fine green colour, ut 
ks pp _ wi jerome and a half broad, _ 
: rated, an ed nearly oppoſite on 
3 The flowers have eee recom- 
n them: They are ſmall, and of a'greeniſh colour, 
uced in ſmall bunches from the ſides of the 
the latter end of May, the bunches hanging 
on long footſtalks; and are ſucceeded by fruit, which 
conſſitutes the greateſt beauty of theſe plants. The 
ſeeds are of a delightful ſcarlet; four arè contained in 
each veſſel; and theſe opening, expoſe them to view all 
over the bead of the plant, ſome juſt peeping out of 


their cells, others quite out, and flicking to the edge; 


and theſe veſſels being in bunches on long pendulent 
footſtalks, have a look which is fingularly beautiful. 
The feed veſſels of the firſt- mentioned ſort are of the 


| "en, ſcarlet with thor ewes 52 Sliokgiof: gowns, 


42 ian ee. . lag diftinA $þ Feies;. ve 1 Burr 
COD L have.raied thouſands of them fork ſale ar being hardly 
1 905 more called for), and ever 1 the feeds of the Broad- 
e Tree to eue ir # the Common Narrow-leaved 
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of a paler red: thoſe of the third are white, which. 
together with the twigs of the latter being of a lighter 
green, conſtitute the only difference between theſe ſorts; . 
TON ſeeds themſelves of all the ſorts are of à deep 
carlet. lig — 8.88 
The Broad-leaved Spindle Tree is x Variety of the Com- 
mon Spindle Tree, though it will grow to a greater 
height than either of the other ſorts. It will arrive at 
near five and twenty feet high; and the branches are 
fewer, and the leaves broader. The young ſhoots are 
ſmooth, and of a purpliſh colour; and the buds at the 
ends of them, by the end of October, will begin to be 
ſwelled, and be near an inch long, preparing for the 
next year's ſhoot. The leaves are much larger than 
thoſe of the other ſorts, being, on a thriving plant, near 
five inches long and two broad. T e is like 
the other, though rather inclined. to an oblong oval : 
Some are moſt ſlightly ſerrated, of a light green, ſtand 
oppoſite by pairs, and fall off much ſooner in the 
autumn, before which their colour will be red. The 
flowers make an inconſiderable figure, though they are 
rather larger than the other ſorts: I he feeds that fuc- 
ceed them with their veſſels alſo are proportionably 
larger; and many of the common footſtalks to each 
bunch will be four inches, which canſes a more noble 
look in the autumn; though the others are 
Pong as the flowers are praduced on the Narrow- 
leaved ſorts in greater plenty: Add to this, the berries 
The wood of the Common Spindle Tree is ſpoken 
of by MiLLEs and HanBuRy as being very valuable. 


this wood; hence Spindle Trg. 
There js but one good method of pRoPAGATING: the 
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they will bave ſtruck root by the amen eee ; 
9 


and if cuttings are planted in the autumn 
karth, that is ſhaded, Pe A them, will. gr 
neither of theſe methods wall produce Tuch a 
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plants, or that will grow t6 ſuch a height as thoſe 
Taiſed from feeds, though they will be every whit as 
prolific of flowers and fruit. Whoever has not the 
eonvenience of procuring the ſeeds, let him improve 
theſe hints, if he has got a plant or two, which will 
be ſufficient for his purpoſe: Whoever can get the 
Feeds, had better never attempt thoſe arts. The ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe. 
They will thrive in almoſt any foil or ſituation, if it 
be made fine, and clear of the roots of all weeds, &c. 
though if it be a fine garden mould, it will be the 
better. They ſhould be ſown three fourths of an inch 


deep. It ſeldom happens that more than a few odd 


plants come up the firit ſpring ; the beds muſt, there- 


fore, remain untouched until the ſpring twelvemonth - 


after ſowing ; only conſtant weeding muſt be obſerved. 
At that time the plants will come up very thick, and 


all the ſummer they muſt be weeded.- In this ſeed bed 


they may ſtand two years, and be then planted out in 
the nurſery, where they may remain, with no other 
care than weeding and digging between the rows in 
winter, until they are finally planted out. 5 
The Broad - leaved fort will take very well by buddin 

it on the Common. The ſtocks for this wee 
ſhould be planted out when they are one year's ſeed- 
Iings, and by the ſummer twelvemonth after they will 

e fit for working; ſo that whoever has young plants 


of the Common ſort, and only one of the other, may 


encreaſe his number this war. 
2. The ExzxcxEEN EvonyMUs. Beſides the 


genuine ſpecies, there is a Variety of the Americanus, 


aving its leaves | beautifully firiped with yellow. 


"Theſe forts grow to the height of about ſeven, feet. 


The branches are flender, covered with a Tmaoth 
n bark, and grow oppoſite by pairs at the 1 | 


The Teaves alſo grow oppoſite, are ſpear-ſhaped, and 


hare a ſtrong midrib running their whole length. 


The upper ſurface is of 2 fine itrong green colour, but 


mdeented, acutely pointed, and Juſtly entitle this ſhri 

to be called a fine evergreen... The flowers are pro- 
duced in July, from the fides and ends e 
in ſalt ditches. They make no great how; but 
N | they 


bo 


their under is paler. They are ſmooth, are lightly 
3-4 


„ 


they will be ſucceeded by rough, warted, red, five- 
cornered capſules, containing the feeds. © + 

I This ſpecies is io be prRoPAGATED in the ſame 
manner as the other forts. 1. The beſt way is fram 
| ſeeds, which we receive from Virginia. Theſe. will 
be two, and ſometimes three years before they appear ; 
ſo that a perſon ſhould not be too haſty in diſturbing 
the beds; and after this . precaution, what has been 
already faid relating to the ary an of raiſing the 
common ſorts of Spindle Trees from feeds, muſt con- 

ſtantly be obſerved in this ſpecies. 2. By layers alſo, 
and cuttings, it may be encreaſed; but when the latter 
way is to be practiſed, it will be proper to plant each 


cutting ſeparately in a fmall pot, and plunge them into 


3 bark bed, otherwiſe it is very ſeldom. that they will 
grow. After they have. taken root; the pots may be 
1 in the natural mould up to the rims for about twa 
years ; then the plants ſhould. be turned ont into the 
places where they are to remain, and they will he ſure 
of growing. Rogen yore en ov e een $33 
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LIN REAN Claſs and Order, Monsecia Polyandria : 
Male flowers and female flowers. upon the ſame plant: 
the males containing about twelve ſtamina, aud the 
females three piſtils each: There are three Specigs.:..: 
_ I. Fagus Syludtica:, The BEECH ;.,a well known tal 
deciduous tree; common in England and. moſt parts of 


Europe, alſo in ae gas bas n enn 
2. Fagus Caftanca: The CReEsxur, or the SANNsR 


or SWEET CHESNUT:; a tall deciduous tres, natural 4 
we moutitainous parts of the South of Furore. «11 
3. Fagus | Pumila: The DwAzF .CHESNUT,.,of 


A 


the CHINQUEPIN ; @ dec 


We Er out. ſorub j native af North 
America. 0 | 


n The Bxzcn, Ig ſtäteline fs, anc 
line, the Beech vies with the Oak. 2 


numerous and f er ad Hes Rem — 
fine. The bark of the Beech is remarkably Subeth, 
and of a filvery caſt; this, added to the ſplendor and 5 
ſmoothneſs of its foliage, gives a ſtriking neatneſs and 
| to its general appearance. The Beech there- 
fore, ſtanding ſingly, and ſuffered to form its own 
natural head, is highly ornamental; and its leaves vary- 
ing their hue as the autumn approaches, renders it in 
— the view ſtill more defirable. In point of 
the Beech follows next to the Oak and the 
Aſh: fo is —.— as neceſſary to the cabinet makers and _ 
turners (eſpecially about the Metropolis), as the Oak 
is to the ſhip builder, or the Aſh to the plough and 
cart wright. — nevertheleſs 'ccmlemns it in 
pointed and general terms; becauſe - where it lies dry, 
or wet and dry, it is exceedingly obnoxious' to the 
worm e He adds, however, but being put den da "tw 
in water, it · will exceedingly reſiſt the worm.“ | 
natural ſoil and ſituation of the Beech is upon releyy 
chalky, or limeſtone 3 It grows to a great ſize 
upon the hills of Surry and Kent; 8 alſo upon the 
deelivities of the bold and Stroudwater hills of 
Glouceſterſhire, and flouriſhes: exceedingly upon the 
bleak banks of the Wye, in Hereford and Monmouth 
ſbixes, where it is much uſed in making charcoal. In 
ñtuations like thoſe,” and where it is not already pre- 
valent, the Beech, waether as hs timber tree or as an un- 
derwood, is an object worthy the planter's attention. 
The Beech alſo thrives — — on the thin · ſoĩled 
ſlateſtone hills of Devonſhire, and not leſs among the 
ite rocks of the Highlands of Scotland. It has : 
ly been diſcovered, AT "THE: wood df de Beech i 
durable in water.. net 
he method of PRO A carts e Band e . 
Ext vx is brief upon this head. For woods, he ſays, 
the Beech muſt be governed as the Oak In nurſeries, 
as the Aſh; ſowing the maſts in autumn, or later, 
even after January, or rather nearer the ſpting, to pre- 
ſerve, them from vermin, which are very great devourers 
of them. But they are likewiſe: to be planted of young 
ſeedlings to be drawn out of the places where the fruit- 
5 mn, the (fon orfowe | 
118 e 
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ing the maſts © is any time from October to February, 
only obſerving to ſecure the ſeeds from vermin when 
early ſowed, which if carefully done, the ſooner they 
are ſown the better, after they are fully ripe.”  Haw- 
BURY orders a ſufficient quantity of — to be gathered 


about the middle of September, when they Begin to 


fall: Theſe are to be << ſpread upon à mat in an airy 
place fix _ to dry; and after that you may either 
proceed to ſow them immediately, or you may put them 

up in bags in order to ſow tllem nearer the ſpring; 


Which method 1: Would zather adviſe, a5they wires 


very well, and there will be leſs danger of having them 
dieſtroyed by mice or other vermin, by which kinds of 
animals they are greatly reliſned. They muſt be fown 
in beds properly prepared (as directed under the article 
PROPAGATION FROM SEED, in the Introductory Part 
of this Work) about an inch deep. In the firſt ſprin 
many of the young plants will appear, whilſt others wil 
not come up till the ſpring following. Having ſtood 
two years in the ſeminary, they ſhould be removed to 
the nurſery, where they may remain til wanted. More 
is ſaid of the Beech under WooblANxoů s. 
2. The Chzsxur. This is a tree of the firſt mag- 
nitude; growing to. a great height, and ſwelling to an 
immenſe ſize. Mr. Brydone, in a Tour through Sicily 
and Malta, meaſured the ruins of a celebrated Cheſnut, 
called S ge de Cento Cavalli, ſtanding at the foot of 
Mount Etna, and made it two hundred and four feet 
round ' The largeſt we know of in this country ſtands 
at Tortworth, near Berkeley, in- Glouceſterſhire. Sir 
Robert Ackins, in his Hiſtory of Glouceſterſhire, ſays, 
4 By tradition; this tree was growing in King John's. 
reign; and Mr. Marſham calculates it to be &“ not 
leſs than eleven hundred years old. Sir Robert makes 
it nineteen yards, and Mr. Marſham forty-ſix feet ſix 
inches in 'circumference. © With great defetenet how - 
ever to the authority and veracity of theſe gentlemen, 
we have -reaſon to believe that what is called the 
Tortworth Cheſnut is not one; but two trees? ſup- 
poſing them to be only one, its dimenſions are by no 
means equal to what are given above. We have the 
higheſt opinion of Mr. Marſham's ingenuouſneſs and 
rccuracy; and -fortunatelyy ia this . : 


12 FAG 


niſhed us with a proof of his candour, in ſaying, -* Ag 
I took the meaſure in a heavy rain, and did not meafure 
the ſtring till after I returned to the inn, I cannot ſo 
well anſwer for this as the other meaſures.” We will 
venture to add, that had the day been fine, and Mr. 
Marſham had viewed the feld fide as well as the garden 
fide of this venerable ruin; had he elimbed upon the 
wall, and ſeen the gable of the old building, adjoining, 
claſped in between the two ſtems; and had further 
aſcended to the top of the old ſtump, which is not more 
than twelve feet high, and, looking down its hollow- 
neſs, ſeen its cavity tending not to the centre of the 
cungeries, but to the centre of the old Tree, we are con- 
vinced he would not have ſuffered ſo inaccurate. an 
* account to have been publiſhed with his fignature, as 
that which appears in page 81 of the Firſt Volume of 
Papers of the Bath Agriculture Society. The leaves 
of the Cheſnut are long, ſomewhat. large, ſfirongly 
marked by the nerves, and of a dark and ſomewhat 
gloſſy appearance, in ſummer; but, in autumn, change 
to a yellow hue. In open uncrouded fituations, the 
Chefnut throws out; large ſpreading arms, forming a - 
magnificent ſtropgly-featured outline; whilſt in a cloſe 
_ = marrow ²ĩ˙ great baght” C 
As an Ornamental, the Cheſnut, though unequal to 
the Oak, the Beech, and the Eſculus, has a degree of 
greatneſs belonging to it which recommends it ſtrongly 
to the gardener's attention. Its U/es haye been highly 
extolled; and it may deſerve a conſiderable ſhare of the 
raiſe which has been given it. As a ſubſtitute for the 
Bak, it is' preferable to the Elm : Fot door jambs, win- 
dow frames, and ſome other purpoſes of the houſe 
Carpenter, it is nearly equal to Oak itſeif; but it is 
©. lable to be hatey, and there is a deceitful brittleneſs in 
it which renders it unſafe to be uſed as beams, or in 
any other ſituation where an uncertain load is required 
to be borne, It is univerſally allowed to be excellent 
for liquor caſks; as not being liable to ſhrink, nor to 
change the colour of the liquor it contains: it is alſo 
ſtrongly recommended as an underwood for hop poles, 
ſtakes, &c. Its fruit too is valuable, not only for ſwine 
and deer, but as a human food: Bread is — : 
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deen made of it. Upon the whole, the Cheſnut, 
whether in the light of ornament or uſe, is undofbredly 
an object of the planter's notice. 5 | 
While young and in full growth, the Cheſnut af- 
fords wood of a very ſuperior quality, for many pur- 
poſes. Its ſhakeyneſs and brittle texture ariſe, in ſome. 
meaſure, from its being ſuffered to ſtand too long. For 
hop poles no wood is equal to it: for gate poſts, or any 
work where it is proper that timber ſhould be placed 
in contact with the ground, the wood of the Cheſnut 
is found preferable to any other, except thoſe of the 
Yew and the Larch. , | | 
The PROPAGATION of the Cheſnut 1s chiefly from. 
ſeeds : EVELYN fays, © Let the nuts be firſt ſpread to 
ſweat, then cover them in ſand; a month being paſt, 
plunge them in water, and reje& the ſwimmers; being 
dried for thirty days more, ſand them again, and to the 
water ordeal as before. Being thus treated until the 
beginning of ſpring, or in November, ſet them as you 
would do Beans; and, as ſome præctiſe it, drenched for 
a night or more in new milk; Fat with half this pre- 
paration they need only to be put into the holes with 
the point upmoſt, as you plant tulips.” “ If you de- 
ſign to ſet them in winter or autumn, I counſel you to 
inter them in their huſks, which being every way - 
armed, are a good protection againſt the mouſe, and a 
provideniial integument.”—<* Being come up, they - 
thrive beſt unremoved, making a great ſtand for at 
leaſt two years upon every tranſplanting ; yet if needs 
you muſt alter their ſtation, let it be done about No- - 
vember.”— Thus far EvELvn. MILLER cautions us 
_ againſt purchafing foreign nuts that have been kiln 
dried, which, he ſays, is generally done to prevent their 
pry in their paſſage ; therefore, he adds, © if they 
annot be procured freſh from the tree, it will be much 
better to uſe thoſe of the growth of England, which 
are full as good to ſow for timber or beauty as any of 
the foreign nuts, though their fruit is much ſmaller.” 
He alſo recommends preſerving them in ſand, and 
proving them in water. In ſetting theſe ſeeds or nuts, 
he ſays, © The beſt way is to make a drill with a hoe. 
(as is commonly practiſed for kidney beans) about 
JJ ... ho acct - x 2-4 1 
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four inches deep, in which you ſhould place the nuts, 
at aboue four inches diſtance, with their eye uppermoſt ;- 
then draw the earth over them with a rake, and make 
a ſecond drill at about a foot diſtance from the former, 

proceeding as before, allowing three or four rows in 
each bed. — “ In April? (he does not mention the 
time of ſowing) * theie nuts will appear above ground; 
vou muſt therefore obſerve to keep them clear from 
. weeds, eſpecially while young: in theſe beds they may 
remain for two years, when you ſhould remove them 
into a nurſery at a wider diſtance. The beſt time for 
tranſplanting theſe trees is either in October, or the 
latter end of February, but October is the beſt ſeaſon: 
the diſtance theſe ſnould have in the nurſery is three 
feet row from row, and one foot in the rows. If 
theſe trees have a downright tap root, it ſhould be 

cut off, eſpecially if they are intended to be removed 

again; this will occaſion their putting out lateral 
| ſhoots, and render them leſs ſubject to miſcarry when 
they are removed for good. The time generally al- 
lowed them in the nurſery is three or four years, 
according to their growth, but the younger they 
are tranſplanted the better they will ſucceed. Young 


trees of this ſort are very apt to have crooked ſtems; 


but when they are tranſplanted out and have room 
to grow, as they increaſe in bulk they will grow. more 
upright, and their ſtems will become ſtraight, as I 
have frequently obſerved where there have been 
great plantations.“— HAN BURN follows MILLER al- 
moſt literally; except that he mentions February as 
the time of ſowing; and recommends that the young 
plants, a year after they have been planted in the 
nurſery, be cut down to within an inch of the ground; 
which, he ſays, will cauſe them to ſhoot vigorouſly 
with one ftrong and ftraight ſtem.” There is one 
material objection againſt ſowing: Cheſnuts in drills, 
which are well known to ſerve as guides or con- 
ductors to the field mouſe, who will run from one 
end to the other of a drill without letting a fingle 
nut eſcape her: we rather recommend ſetting them 
with a dibble, either promiſcuouſly or a quincunx, at 


* ; 


about fax inches diſtance. 
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Everyn ſays, that coppices of Cheſnuts may be 
thickened by layering the tender young ſhoots; but 
adds, that “ ſuch as ſpring from the nuts and marrons 
are beſt of all.“ There is a ſtriped-leaved variegation 
which is continued by budding; and the French are 
faid to graft Cheſnuts for their fruit; but MiLLE 
ſays, ſuch grafted trees are unfit for timber. ow” 
The Cheſnut will thrive upon almoſt any ſoil 
which lies out of the water's way; but diſaffects wet 
moory land *. See more of this tree under Woop- 
tans TY VVV 
. The DwART CHESNUT grows to about eight 
or ten feet high. The ſtem is of a brown colour, 
and divides . into ſeveral branches near the top. The 
leaves are of an oval, ſpear-ſhaped figure, acutely 
ſerrated, with a hoary caſt on their under fide. The 
flowers come out in the ſpring, in ſlender knotted 
catkins : They are of a greeniſh yellow colour, and are 
very ſeldom ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. This 
tree is hardy, and thrives beſt in a moiſt ſoil and ſhady 
JJ YT TO TOS ; 
The method of PROPAGATING the Dwarf Cheſnut 
is from ſeeds, which'we receive from America. Theſe 
ſhould. be planted in drills, as ſoon as they arrive, in 
a moiſtiſh bed of rich garden mould. If the ſeeds 
are good, they will come up pretty ſoon in the ſpring. 
After they appear, they will require no trouble, except 
keeping them clean from weeds, and watering them 
in dry weather. They may ſtand in the ſeed bed two 
years, and be afterwards planted in the nurſery ground 
at a foot aſunder and two feet diftance in the rows; 
and here when they are got ftrong plants, they will be 
ir for mypapene 8 
The Cheſnut flouriſhes in the Vallies of the Highlands; 
l at Taymouth and Dunkeld. It ſeems bs diſlike ſtiſf 
cold land. . 5 e he rhe AAS 
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FLAT INH US 
Lrxxgawn Claſs and Order, Polygamia Divecia : Her- 
maphrodite flowers and female flowers upon diſtin& 
plants; the former containing two males and one fe- 
male each; the latter one piſtillum only: There are 
three SPECIES. 5 | 1 85 
1. Fra'zinus Excelfior : The Common As u; a well 
tnown tall deciduous tree; common throughout England 
and moſt parts of Europe. _ 7 | 
2. Fra'xinus O'rnus: The FLowERinG ASH; à low 
deciduous tree; native of Italy and other ſouthern parts 
of Europe. | 5 | 5 

3. Fra'sinus America na: The AMERICAN As H; a 
low deciduous tree; native of Carolina and Virginia. 

1. The Common As is one of the loftieſt of our 
foreſt trees. In a cloſe grove and in a ſoil it affects it 
lengthens out into a beautifully clean ſtem, and riſes to 
an aſtoniſhing height: But ſtanding ſingly, it throws 
out large arms, forms a full ſpreading toads and ſwells 
out into a ſtem proportionable : Mr. Marſham mentions 
a very flouriſhing one, growing in Benel churchyard, 
three miles north of Dunbarton, in Scotland, which, 
in 1768, meaſured, at five feet high, fixteen feet nine 
inches in circumference. The leaves of the Aſh, too 
well known to require deſcription, are amongſt the laſt 
which foliate in the ſpring, and amongſt the firſt which 
fall in autumn. This alone depreciates its value very 
much as an Ornamental, eſpecially near gardens and 
gravel walks: and planted ſingly or in hedges, it be- 
comes an utter nuiſance in the neighbourhood it ſtands 
in: every huſbandman knows the injury it does to 
corn; and there are few dairy-women who are not 
- well acquainted with the evil effects of its leaves, in 
autumn, upon the produce of the dairy; beſides, being 
large and numerous, they foul and injure the after-graſs 
By rotting am̃ongſt it. Cloſe groves are the only proper 
ſituat on for the Aſh; its uſes require a length and 
cleanneis of grain; and it would be well for the occu- 
; 5 piers 
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piers of land, and, indeed, for the community at large, 
if a ſevere penalty was laid upon planting it in an 
other ſituation. To enumerate the Uſes of the A 
would require a ſeparate volume: in this point of view 
it undoubtedly ſtands next to the Oak. The Farmer 
would find it difficult to carry on his buſineſs without 
it: and indeed, the cooper and the coachmaker would 
be equally at a loſs with the wheelwright, ſhould a 
ſcarcity of Aſh take place; and we know of no ſpecies 
of timber ſo likely to be worn out in this country as 
the Aſh. * The juſt complaints of the Huſbandman are 
expelling it very properly from our hedges; and we are 
concerned to fee, amongſt the numerous plantations 
which have of late years been made, ſo few. of this 
neceſſary tree: it is therefore more than probable that 
no tree will pay better for planting; not, however, in 
ſingle trees and hedge-rows, but in cloſe plantations, 
in the manner which is pointed out under Wood» 
LANDS. + ag | | reg DÞ 
The method of yROPAGATING the Aſh is from 
ſeeds ; 'which are peculiarly prone to vegetation, and 
frequently catch under or near the tree they are pro- 
duced upon, from whenee tolerable plants may ſome- 
times be collected; but in general they are cither cropt 
by cattle, or are drawn up flender and ill rooted, and 
ſeldom make ſo good plants as thoſe raiſed by the gar- 
dener's aſſiſtance in a prepared feed bed. EvzLyYN 
directs us to gather the keys from a young thriving tree 
in October or November, and having laid them to dry, 
ſow them any time betwixt then and Chriſtmas; but 
not altogether ſo deep as your former maſts“ (meaning 
thoſe of Beech, Hornbeam, &c.). Thus they do in 
Spain, from whence it were good to procure ſome of 
the keys from their beſt trees.“ He recommends the 
young plants' ſtanding two years in the ſeminary, and 
cautions us, in removing them into the nurſery, not 
to cut their head at all, which being young is pithy, 
nor by any means the fibrous part of the roots; onl 
that downright or tap root, which gives our huſband- 
men ſo much trouble in drawing, is to be totally abated; 
but this work ought to be in the increaſe of October or 
November, and not in the ſpring. We are, as I told 
Jou, willing to ſpare his head rather than the ſide 
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branches (which whilſt young may be cut cloſe), be- 
cauſe being yet young, it is but of a ſpungy ſubſtance ; 
but being once fixed, you may cut him as cloſe to the 
earth as you pleaſe; it will cauſe him to ſhoot prodigi- 
ouſly, ſo as in a few years to be fit for pike ſaves.” — 
« Young afhes are ſometimes in winter froſt-burnt, 
black as coals; and then to uſe the knife is ſeaſonable, . 
though they do commonly recover of themſelves 
ſowly.” He adds, © You may accelerate their ſpring- 
ing by laying the keys in ſand, and ſome moiſt earth, 
firatum ſuper flratum ;*" but does not ſay that this pre- 
CRONE will cauſe them to vegetate the firſt ſpring. 
HILLER fays, © the feeds ſhould be ſown as ſoon, as 
they are ripe, and then the plants will come up the fol- 
lowing ſpring ; but if the ſeeds be kept out of the ground 
till ſpring, the plants will not come up till the year 
after... If they make good progreſs in the ſeed bed, 
(he ſays) they will be fit to tranſplant by the following 
autumn,” as ſoon as their leaves begin to fall.“ 
Great care (he fays) is neceſſary in taking them up: 
they ſhould not be drawn, but taken up with a ſpade; 
clearing the whole bed at once, placing the larger to- 
gether in rows, and the ſmaller by themfelves. «The 
rows ſhould be three feet aſunder, and the plants a foot 
and a half diſtance in the rows: in this nurſery they 
may remain two years, by which time they will be 
ſtrong enough to plant where they are to remain; for 
the younger they are planted the larger they will grow.“ 
——HANBURY is very deficient upon the ſubject of 
raiſing Aſhes in the nurſery way: he does not even tell 
us the depth at which the keys are to be ſown; nor, 
except in general terms, when tliey are to be ſown; 
namely, © ſoon after they are gathered. We 
leave, however, to differ from thefe three great autho- 
rities. Inſtead of ſowing the keys in autumn, preſently 
after they are gathered, we venture to recommend their 
being ſown in the ſpring, in the firſt favourable oppor- 
tunity in February or March; for being ſown in autumn 
ſome few may, and in general will, vegetate the firſt 
ſpring, whilſt much the greateſt part will lie in the 
ground until the ſpring following: the few that come 
up will be an incumbrance upon the beds, and will 
fender the expence of clearing them the firſt ſummer 
J ew oye oi ww 2 hx 5 
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unneceſſarily great; whereas, on the contrary, if the 
ſowing be deferred until ſpring, the hoe and rake will 
have free range over the beds, and the expence of clean» 
jng them tne firſt ſummer will be comparatively trifling. _ 
If the keys be well cured by ſpreading. them thin in an 
airy place, and keeping them turned for a few days after 
gathering, they may be kept in a heap (moving them 
now and then) until ſpring, with ſafety. The deptli 
proper for ſowing: Athen keys is from one inch to an 
inch and a half or two inches, according to the ſtiffneſs 
or the liglitneſs of the ſoil of the ſeed bed. If they be 
ſown too deep in a cloſe- textured foil, they will be apt 
to be ſmothered; anꝗ if too ſhallow in a porous one, 
the drought has too much power over them, and they- 
are liable to be diſturbed by tae hoe and rake in clearing 
them the firſt ſummer after ſowing. Upon the approach. 
of the ſecond ſpring, the ſurface of the beds ſhould be 
made. as light and pulverous as poſſible, in order to 
give to the embryo plants a free admiſſion of air, and 
to facilitate their rifing: if part of the ſtale: mould be 
raked off, and a little freſh earth be ſifted over. in its. 
ſtead, it will add conſiderable vigour to the young 
plants; which may be removed into the nurſery when- 
ever the croudedneſs of the beds, the ſtrength of the 
plants, or the conveniency of the planter, may render 
it requiſite... For raiſing groves. of Aſh ſee Woop-: 
Annees : 


There are three Varieties of the Common Aſh ; The 
Silvergſtriped; the Gold-/irzped; and the Yellow-coloured 
Aſh. . . Theſe Varieties may be continued by budding.  - 
_ EveELyN tells us, that Ach may be propagated from 
a bough /ipt off with ſome of the old wood, a little 
before the bud ſwells, but with difficulty by layers. 
The Aſh will thrive in almoſt any foil; but delights 
moſt in a moiſt ſituation, ſo that it ſtand above the. 
level of ſtagnant water; in marihes, half-drained bogs, 
and by the tides of riyers, it flourihes extraordinarily, 
outgrowing even many. of the aquatics themſelves. 
2. The FLOWERING G Of this ſpecies there are 
two kinds or Varieties : The Virginia Flowering A5 
and the Dwarf 4/> of Theophraſtus. . „ : 
The Virginia Flowering 4/h when in blow is inferior 
in beauty to few of our . trees. It will grow 
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to near thirty feet in height. The branches of this fort, 
in the winter, have nearly the ſame appearance with tho 
Common; only they are, eſpecially the youngeſt, more 
inclined to a black caſt: The buds alſo, which will 
begin to ſwell in the autumn, are of that hue. The 
branches will not burn, when green, ſo well as thoſe of 
the Common Aſh. The leaves are of a fine green, 
ſmooth, ſerrated, and conſiſt of about three or four pair 
of folioles, placed a good way aſunder along the mid- 
rib; and they are uſually terminated by an odd one. 
The midrib is long, but not ſtraight; ſwelling where 
the leaves, which fall off early in the autumn, come out. 
The flowers are white, produced in May, in large 
bunches, at the ends of the branches. HAN RUR fays, 
4 have had this tree, the ſecond year from the bud, 
produce, on the leading ſhoot, a tuft of flowers; and 
although this is not common, yet, when it gets to be 
about ten feet high, almoſt every twig will be termi- 
nated with them. The flowers exhibit themſelves not 
in a gaudy dreſs, but in a looſe eaſy manner, all over 
the tree, which, together with the green leaves peeping 
from amongſt this white bloom, makes the appearance 
extremely pleafing. I have never yet known the flowery 
_ ie ficcaet by ed” edt 
Dwarf Aſo of Theophraflus is, as the name imports, a 
low tree for the Afb tribe; about fourteen” or fifteen 
feet is the height it generally aſpires to. The branches 
are ſmooth, and of a darkiſh green. The leaves are 
prin of. a dark green, and ſerrated on the edges, 
ut proportionably ſmaller than thoſe of the Common 
Aſh. The flowers of this ſort make 'no ſhow, though 
they are poſſeſſed of the petals neceſſary to complete 3 
flower, which are denied the Common Af. 
3. AMERICAN AsH. The Varieties of this ſpecies 
are, Manna Af, White Afb, Red Aſh, Black Afh, and . 


* 
. 


 New-diſcovered Afb. | | 
Mauna Aßb will grow to about twenty feet high. Tt 
will ſometimes ſhoot eight feet the firſt year from the 
bud, though it ſeldom thoots more than two feet in a 
ſummer afterwards. ''The bark of the young ſhoots is 
ſmooth, of a browniſh green, and has a few grayiſh 

» (ſpots. ' The leaves are compoſed of four or five mo of 
folioles, placed on a ſtraight midrib; they are of a ne 
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leafant green, and more acutely and deeply ſerrated 
3 any of the other ſorts. The flowers make ne 
ſhow: They are partly the colour of thoſe of the 
Common Aſh, and are produced, like them, early in 
the ſpring, before the leaves appear | 

1: bite 4% is ſo called from the whitith colour of the 
young branches in winter. They are ſpotted all over 


with many white ſpots, which makes their colour that 


of a lightiſh gray. This fort will arrive to about 


thirty feet high; and the branches are ſtrong, and pro- 


duced in an irregular. manner. The folioles which 
compoſe the leaves are. of a light green, and obtuſely 
ſawed on the edges: they ſeldom confaſt of more than 
three pair, with the uſual odd one, which has a long 
point; and theſe are placed far aſunder, on the midrib. 
Theſe leaves fall off early in the autumn, when they are 
of a light colour: This together with the gray bran- 
ches make the tree have a whitiſh look. The flowers 
are produced in the ſpring, and make no ſhow. -Flaus 
ſort is commonly called the New-England An. 
Red Ah. The Red Aſh is a ſtronger ſhooting tres 
than any of the former, the Common Aſh excepted. 
The branches, which are fewer, are ſmooth, and the 
oung ſhoots are of a reddiſh colour in the autumn. 
The leaves of this ſort make the moſt noble figure of 
any of the others; for although they are ſeldom com- 
poſed of more than three pair of folioles, befides the 
odd one, yet theſe are exceedingly large, eſpecially the 
ocd one, which will be ſometimes fix inches long, and 
three and a half broad. T he pair next it, alſo, will be 
fine and large; though they diminiſh in fize as they 
get nearer the baſe of the footſtalk. Theſe foljoles are 
diſtinQly ſawed on their edges, are of a fine light green 
during the ſummer, and in the autumn die to a red 
colour; fgom which circumſtance, together with t 
of their red twigs, this ſort fakes the denomination of 
the Red Aſh. It has its ſeeds very broad, and is com- 
monly called the Carolina Aſn. e 


Black Afb we receive from abroad by that name; 
though it is difficult to ſee the propriety of its being fo 
called. The colour of the ſhoots is nearly like that of 
the White Aſh ; but they ſhoot ſtronger, and promiſe 
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to form a larger tree. The leaves are large, and ribbec 
underneath; of a very dark green, and die to a {til 
darker in the autumn. The folioles are not fo large as 
thoſe of the Red ſort, but they quit the tree about the 
ſame time. The keys are very broad, and, when we 
receive them, of a blackiſh colour. 5 
Mero: aiſcovered 4/þ | received from Pennſylvania, 
where it was diſcovered growing in the woods near 
Philadelphia. The keys are very ſmall and flat, and 
come up in a fortnight after being ſown. The young 
ſhoots of this ſort are covered with the fame kind of 
bark as the White Aſh, and the leaves nearly reſemble. 
thoſe of the Black Aſh, though they are not quite ſo 
large, HANBURY. eb th nx Log SES. £8 
All the ſorts of foreign Aſhes are eaſily PROPAGATED. 
. By ſeeds, it they can be procured from abroad, We 
often have them in February; and if they are ſown - 
directly, they will ſometimes come up the beginning of 
May, though they generally lie, or at leaſt the greateſt 
part of them, until the ſpring following. The beds 
may be made in any part of the garden; and almoſt 
any ſort of garden mould, made fine, will do for the 
purpole. After the ſeeds are ſown, they will want no 
other care than weeding, until the plants are a year or 
two old in the ſeed bed, when they may be taken up, 
and planted in the nurſery, at the uſual diſtance of a 
foot aſunder, and two feet in the rows, which will be 
ſulficient for them until they are finally taken up. 
2. Budding is another good method of propagating 
theſe trees; ſo that thoſe wha have not the convenience 
of a corre ipondence in the countries where they groõẽw-w 


naturally, ſhould procure a plant or two af a fort, and 


raiſe young Athes. of the Common ſort for ſtocks. 
Theſe ſtocks ſhould be planted out in the nurſery, a 
foot aſunder, and two feet diſtant in the rows. When 

they are one year old, and grown to be about the thick- 
neſs of a bean ſtraw, they will be of a proper ſize for 
working. A little after Midſummer is the time for the 
operation; and care mult be obſerved not to bind the 
eye too tight. Tuey need not be unlooſed before the 
latter end of September. In March, the head of the 
Rock ſhould be taken off, a little above the eye; and 15 5 


. 5 


me end of the ſummer following, if the land be'good; 
they will have made ſurpriſing ſtrong thoots,” many of 


them fix feet or more. 
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LiNNEAN Claſs and Order, Diadelphia Decandria : 
Fach flower contains ten males and one female; the 
males ſtanding in two diviſions: There are fourteen 
SPECIES; ſeven of which come under our notice 
1. GENTI'STA Tridentdta: The PORTUGAL BRooOM3; 
a deciducus ſhrub ; native of Portugal and Spain. 
2. GENISTA Tinf0ria : The DYER's BROO, or 
ee e ; @ low deciduous ſhrub; native of Eng- 
and and Germany. i 
| > r Pe: The BrRancninG BRoom3 @ 
Nay os /arub; native of Hungary, Germany, and 
rahege*e! fee. 8 
4. Geni'sTA Anglica- The Dwax r? EnGLISH 
Broom, or PETTY WIN; a deciduous ſbrub; natural 
to moitt, heathy grounds in ſeveral parts of England. 
5. GENtSTA Germdnica- The PRIcCKLY GERMAN 
BROOM; à lot deciduous ſhrub ; native of Germany. 
6. GRNTSTA Hiſpanica: The PRICKLY SPANISH 
BROOM; à deciduous fhrub; native of Spain and France. 
7. GENT STA Ca'ndicans : The ITALIan BROOM, or 
The CyTisUus or MoNTPELIER; @ low deciduous ſhrub ; 
native of Italy and about Montpelier in France. 
** For another Claſs of Brooms, fee SPARTIUM. 
1. The PoRTUGAL BROOM is one of the larger 
growers: It will arrive to be five or fix feet high: the 
branches are very ſlender, tough, and for the moſt part 
three-cornered and jointed. The leaves end in three 
points, and are. ſmall; though ſome of them will be 
produced by threes, in ſuch a manner as to be entirely 
trifoliate leaves; whilſt others again are often found 
fingle. By the beginning of May, this ſhrub will be in 
blow. The flowers, which are yellow and of the but- 
ns dy. ace oy rerfly 
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terfly kind, are each very large: They grow from the 
Kdes of the branches, and wings of the leaves, ſingly, on 
ſhort footſtalks, and are produced in fo free and eaſy a 
manner, that they may not . be ſaid to have a 
teel appearance. They are ſucceeded by pods, in 
which are contained kidney -ſhaped ſeeds, that will be 
xipe in autumn. . | 
There are two Varieties of this ſpecies of Broom, one 
with larger, the other with narrower leaves, both of 
which are ſought after by thoſe who are fond of having 
great varieties. Theſe ſorts are the Jeaſt kinds, and re- 
quire a ſheltered ſituation. 1 2 
2. The Dyer's BRoows, Of this ſpecies there ars 
two yarieties, one of which has a narrower leaf, and 
ows more upright ; the other is mare ſpreading in its 
nches. Their natural growth is about two or three 
feet high, and their branches are taper and channelled, 
The leaves are of a lance- like figure, and placed alter- 
nately on the branches. Theſe branches will produce 
ſpikes of yellow flowers in June, in ſuch a manner, 
that though each individual flower is but ſmail for 
thoſe of the butterfly kind, the whole ſhrub will appear 
covered with them to the pleaſure of all beholders, 
Theſe flowers are fucceeded by pods, which will have 
Tipe feeds in the autumn. To | | 
3. BRANCHING BROOM, as the name indicates, is a 
plant whoſe branches ſpread abroad, and decline towards 
the earth's ſurface. The main ftalk is beſet all over 
with tubercles, and the leaves that ornament the flender 
branches are obtufe and ſpear-ſhaped. The flowers, 
which are yellow, are produced at the ends of the 
branches, in ſpikes, in June; and they are-exhibited in 
ſuch profuſion as to make a delightful ſhow. They are 
fucceeded by pods that ripen their ſeeds in autumn. 
_ + Dware ExcLisn BRooM has many beauties to 
recommend it to the gardener, though it grows common 
on many of our barren heaths. In theſe places, it goes 
by the cant name of Petty hin. All the ſorts of our 
choiceſt cultivated plants grow wild in ſome parts of the 
globe, but loſe nothing of their value becauſe they 
appear thus ſpontaneoufly: Why then ſhould this, 
becauſe it is common in ſome parts of England, be 
denjed admittance into gardens, eſpecially thoſe that 
| ED - > Ard 
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are at a remote diſtance from ſuch places,. as it has 
many natural beauties to recommend it? It is a low 
plant, ſeldom growing to be more than two feet high; 
on which account no garden is ſo fmall but it may be 
there planted, if the commonneſs of it be no objection 
to the owner. This ſhrub has ſome fingle, long ſpines, 
though the flower branches are entirely free from them. 
The leaves, like the ſhrub, are proportionally ſmall, 


of a lanceolated figure, and grow alternately on the 


branches. The flowers, which are of a fine yellow, are 
produced the beginning of May, in cluſters, at the ends 
of the branches; and are ſucceeded by thick ſhurt pods, 
in which the ſeeds are contained. me. 

F. GERMAN PRICKLY BRooM will grow to be about 
a yard high. This ſhrub is armed with many com- 
pound ſpines ; the branches are ſlender. and numerous, 
though thoſe that produce the flowers are entirely free 
from ſpines. The leaves of this ſort, alſo, are ſmall, 
and of a lanceolate figure, and grow alternately on the 
branches. The flowers are produced in plenty at the 
ends of the branches, in June: They are of the colour 
and figure of the others, and are ſucceeded by pods, in 
which the ſeeds are contained. . . 
6. PRICKLY SPANISH BROOM will grow to be five 
or fix feet high. This ſhrub is poſſeſſed of many com- 
pound fpines; though the branches that produce the 
flowers are entirely free from them. The leaves are 
exceedingly narrow, many of them being no wider than 
a thread, but very hairy. The flowers are yellow, pro- 
duced in May, in cluſters, at the ends of the branches; 
and are ſucceeded by hairy compreſſed pods, in which 
the ſeeds are contained. . | | 

7. ITALIAN BRooM riſes, with an erect, ſhrubby, 
branching, ſtriated ſtalk, to the height of about a yard. 
The leaves are trifoliate, oval, and hairy underneath. 
The flowers come out on leafy footſtalks, from the 
ſides of the branches: They are of à bright yellow 
colour, appear in June, and are ſucceeded by hairy pods, 
containing ripe ſeeds, in September. | X 
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. The beſt way of PROAGATINO all theſe ſorts is by 
ſeeds; and if theſe are ſown ſoon after they are ripe, 
they will come up earlier in the ſpring, and make better 
plants by the autumn. They, thould only ſtand one 

| | e year 


=” in the ſeed bed before they are tranſplanted, 
They ſhould be taken up in the ſpring, and planted 
out finally, in ground properly prepared for ſuch ſmall 
plants ; Boe the leſs they are removed, ſo much the faſter 
will they thrive; as they naturally grow with long ſtrong 
ſtringy roots, that do not love to be diſturbed; on 
Which account, if places in the plantations were to be 
marked out, the mould made fine, a few ſeeds of the 
different forts ſown, and ſticks ſet as guides to prevent 
their being hoed or dug up ; plants that have been thus 
raiſed, without removing, will ſhoot ſtronger, and 
flower better, than any that have been brought from 
the ſeed bed or nurſery. After they are come up, if 
there be too many in a place, the weakeſt may be drawn 

out, and only two or three of the ſtrongeſt left, which 
will cauſe them to flower better and ftronger. 


f 
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. Linxnean Claſs and Order, Polygamia Divecia : 
Hermaphrodite flowers and male flowers upon one 
plant, and female flowers upon a different plant. There 
are two SPECIES: one of them a Stove plant; the 
other 8 : 5 8 | 
GLEDLITSIA Triaca'nthos : The GLEDITSIA, or TRI- 
PLE-THORNED ACACIA; à deciduous tree; native of 
Virginia and Pennſylvania. „ 
The GrEpirs iA. Its growth is naturally upright, 
and its trunk is guarded By thorns of three or four 
inches in length, in a remarkable manner. Theſe 
thorns have alſo others coming out of their fides at - 
nearly rightangles: Their colour is red. The branches 
are ſmooth, and of a white colour. Theſe are likewiſe 
armed with red thorns, that are proportionally ſmaller : | 
They are of ſeveral directions, and at the ends of the 
branches often ſtand ſingle. The young ſhoots of the 
preceding ſummer are perfectly ſmooth, of a reddiſn 
green, and retain their leaves often until the middle of 


November. Although there is a peculiar oddity in the . 
nature and poſition of the ſpines, yet the leaves con- 
ſtitute the greateſt beauty of - theſe trees: They are 

doubly pinnated, and of a delightful ſhining green. 

The pinnated leaves that form the duplication do not 
always ſtand oppoſite by pairs on the middle rib; the 
pinnæ of which they are compoled are {mall and nu- 
merous; no leſs than ten or eleven pair belong to each 
of them; and as no leſs than four or five pair of ſmall 
leaves are arranged along the middle riÞb,. the whole 

compound leaf conſiſts often of more than two hundred 
pinnæ of this fine green colour: They ſit cloſe, and 
ſpread open in fine weather; though during bad wea- 
ther they will droop, and their upper ſurfaces nearly 
Join, as if in a ſleeping ſtate. The flowers are produced 


from the ſides of the young branches, in July: They 


are a greeniſh catkin, and make little now; though. 
many are ſucceeded by pods, that have a wonderful 
effect; for theſe are exceedingly large, more than a foot, 
ſometimes a foot and a half in length, and two inches 
in breadth, and of a nutbrown colour when ripe ; ſo 
that the effect they occaſion, when hanging on the ſides 
of the branches, may. eafily be gueſſed. _ | 
There is a Variety of this ſpecies, with fewer thorns, 
ſmaller leaves, and oval pods. It has nearly the reſem- 
blance of the other; though the thorns being not ſo 
frequent, and the pods being ſmaller, each containing 
only one ſeed, this ſort loſes that ſingular effect which 
the other produces by them. k x 
The PROPAGATION. of theſe trees is not very diffi- |, 
cult, We receive the ſeeds from America in the 
ſpring, which keep well in the pods, and are for the 
moſt part good. They generally arrive in February; 
and, as ſoon as poſſible after, they ſhould be ſown in a 
well ſheltered warm border of light ſandy earth. If no 
border is to be found that is naturally ſo, it may be im- 
proved by applying drift ſand, and making it fine. The 
ſeedsſhould be fown about half an inch deep; and they + 
will for the molt part come up the firſt ſpring. If the 
ſummer ſhould prove dry, they muſt be conſtantly 
watered; and if ſhade could be afforded them in the heat 
of the day, they would make ſtronger plants by the 
autumn. A careful attention to this article is Nenn 
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arly requifite; for as the ends of the branches are often 
killed, if the young plant has not made ſome progreſs, 
it will be liable to be wholly deſtroyed by the winter's 
froſt, without protection: And this renders the ſowing 
the ſeeds in a warm border, under a hedge, in à well 


_ - fheltered place, neceſſary; for there theſe ſhrubs will 
, endure our winters, even when ſeedlings, and fo will 


require no farther trouble; nay, though the tops 
ſhould be nipped, they will ſhoot out again lower, and 
will foon overcome it. It will be proper to let them 
remain two years in the ſeed bed, before they are 
planted out in the nurfery. The fpring is the beſt 
time for the work. Their diſtances ſhould be one foot 
by two; the rows fhould be dug between every winter; 
and, being weeded in. ſummer, here they may continue 


with no other particular care, until they are ſet out to 


remain. Theſe trees are late in the ſpring before they 


exhibit their leaves, but keep ſhooting long in the 


autumn, 


„„ 


- Linxzan Claſs and Order, Diadelphia Decandria : 


Each flower contains ten males rifing in two diviſions, 


and one female. There are fourteen Syxcits ; five of 
which have been enured to the open air of this country, 
1. GLyCrYxE Fruteſcens: The Carotina KIDp NET 


BEAN; a climber ; native of Carolina and Virginia. 


2. GLyciNE M'pios: The ASH-LEAVED MER 

VETCH3; @ climber; native of Virginia. | 
3. GLYCINE Tomentoſa- The CLIMBING REsT- 
HARROW; @ climber ; native of Virginia. OE | 
4. GLyciNe Como/a: The MaryYLanD Kinney 
Bran; @ climber; natural to moiſt ſhady places in 

Virginia. CO en PLE Fs 
5. GLyciNE Mondica: The VIOI VIA GLYCINE E; 

« climber ; native of moiſt ſhady places in Virginia. 
1. CaroLINA KIDNEY BEAN does not riſe by the 


naſliſtance of claſpers, but by the twining branches, 


which 
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which naturally twiſt round any adjacent tree; nay, if 
trees are ten feet or more diſtance from the root of the - 
plant, its branches, being too weak to ſupport them- 
ſelves, will trail along the ground untił they reach theſe 
trees, and then they will twine their branches with 
theirs, and arrive to a great height: Indeed, where trees 
are near at hand, and they begin by the firſt ſpring 
ſhoot to twiſt about them, they will twine up to them 
to the height of near twenty feet. This climber is 
ſſeſſed of noble large pinnated leaves, very much like 
thoſe of liquorice. The folioles are about three pair in 
number, arranged on their common midrib, and th 
always end with an odd one. Their colour is for the 
moſt part of a lightiſh hoary caſt, with a blueiſh tinge. 
The flowers are very l and ornamental: Their 
colour is that of a blueiſh- purple, and their general 
characters indicate their ſtructure: They are produced 
from the wings of the leaves, ee, Auguſt; and 
are ſucceeded by long pods, like Kidney Beans. 
This fine climber is eaſily PROPAGATED, 1. By ſeeds, 
if there is a conveniency of rate, them- from 
abroad; for they never ripen; with us. In the ſpring, 
as ſoon as we receive them, they ſhould be ſown in ſine 
| beds of light ſandy earthi, half an inch deep. They 
will readily come up, andall ſummer muſt have frequent 
waterings; and if the beds be ſhaded in hot weather, it 
will be the better. In winter the beds ſhould: be hooped, 
and covered with mats in froſty weather: And in ſpring 
the ſtrongeſt may be drawn out, which will thin the 
bed, and make way for the others, which ſhould ſtand 
until the next ſpring. Plants thus drawn ſhould be 
ſet in the nurſery, at ſmall diſtances, and in a year or 
two after they will be good plants for any place where 
they are wanted. 2. This plant is alſo eaſily enereaſed 
by layers; for if the young ſhoots of the preceding 
ſummer be laid in the ground in the autumn, by the 
autumn following they will have ſtruck+ root; when 
the beſt-rooted and ſtrongeſt layers may be planted out 
to ſtand where they are wanted, whilſt the weaker, or 
thoſe with hardly any root, may be ſet in the nurſery, 
like the ſeedlings; to gain ſtreng tg 
2. The AsH-LEAVED MILE VE Tres will twine from 
fix to twelve feet high, according to the natufe of the 
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oil for in a rich fat mould it will grow near double 
rbe length it will in a ſoil of an oppoſite nature. The 
ſtalks die to the ground every autumn: and in the 
ſpring new ones are iſſued forth from the roots, which 
are compoſed of many knobs, that encreaſe in number, 
the longer the plant is ſuffered to remain. The leaves 
ſ>mewhat reſemble thoſe of the Aſh-tree, being pinnated 
almoſt in the ſame manner. The folioles, which con- 
ſiſt of three pair beſides the odd one, are of an ovat 
lanceolate ſhape; and being arranged oppoſite along the 
midrib, and terminated with a ſingle one, form a fine 
leaf. The flowers are produced from the fides of its 
twining ſtalks, in Auguſt. They grow in ſmall ſpikes, 
are of a reddiſh colour, and being of the butterfly or 
eee ee kind, make a pretty good ſhow. Theſe 
owers are ſometimes ſucceeded by pods, which never 
perfect their ſeeds with us. 
3. CLimminG RESTHARROw is but a 1 plant for 
a climber, ſeldom ariſing higher than five feet. The 
ſtalk dies to the ground every autumn; and the loſs is 
repaired'by a natural ſucceſſion preſented from the root 
every ſpring. The leaves are trifoliate, and very downy. 
Every one knows the beauty that ariſes from leaves of 
à hoary nature, amongſt the variety of greens of different 
tinges. The flowers are of the pea-bloom kind, and 
are produced in ſhort bunches, in June and July, From: 
the ſides of- the ſtalks. 1 hey are of a yellow colour, 
and, though the 8 rather ſmall in proportion, are 
very beautiful. hey are ſucceeded by pods, in which 
two ſeeds only are contained, and which will be ripe 
with us in September. 
4. The KIDpNEVY BEAN PLANT or Ana has 
a flender, annual, twining ſtalk, which will ariſe to be 
three or four feet high. The leaves are trifoliate, and 
fit cloſe to the ſtalks. They are hairy, aud the folioles 
are of an oval lanceolate ſhape; and being of a good 
green, make the whole ornamental enough. But the 
reateſt ornament this plant receives is from the flowers, 
which are alſo of the pea- bloom kind, and are of 2 
clear blue. They are produced in June, from the ſides 
of the ſtalks, in fine recurved bunches ; - and theſe arc 
ſucceeded BY * which 225 have 25 ſeeds 1 in uten 


or tember. | 
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F. The Viroinian GLYcing will ariſe with its 
ſlender branches to a degree higher than the other. 
The ſtalks are hairy, and the leaves with which they 
are ornamented are trifoljate and naked. The flowers 
are produced from the fides of the ſtalks, in Tabs and 
July. They grow in pendulent bunches, and are alſo 
of the butterfly kind. They are very beautiful, and 
each exhibits a variety of colours; for the wings and 
the keel are white, whilſt the ſtandard is of a pale violet 
colour. Theſe flowers are ſucceeded by compreſſed 
half-rounded pods, hanging by lengthened peduncles; 
and the feeds will often be ripe in September.  _—_ 
All theſe ſorts: are PROPAGATED by the ſeeds; and 
this may be in the places where they are to remain, or 
in warm well ſheltered beds, or in pots, to be houſed for 
the firſt winter, if it ſhould prove ſevere. They will 
very readily come up; and if they are ſown in the 
open ground, the beds ſhould be hooped at the approach 
winter, to be covered with mats, in caſe ir ſhould 
prove bad. It will be proper to plunge thoſe ſown in 
pots, immediately after, up to the rims in the natural 
mould; this will keep them cool and moiſt: At the 
approach of hard froſts, they may be removed into the 
greenhouſe; and in prog may be turned out into the 
places where they are deſigned to remain. Thoſe in 
the beds, alſo, ſhould be tranſplanted to ſuch places: 
Their after-management will be only to part the roots 
about every three or four years; and by this method 
alſo they may be all encreaſed. The ſpring is the beſt 
time for parting the roots; and by this way they may 
be multiplied faſt enough. As to the firſt fort, this 
method is chiefly practiſed for its propagation, as it 
does not ripen its ſeeds here, unleſs there 1s a. conveni- 
ency of procuring them from abroad. The Toots of 
this ſort are compoſed of ſeveral knobs; and theſe 
being taken up and divided readily grow, and become 
good p T7777... 
_ Theſe perennials are all proper to be planted amongſt 
ſhrubs'in warm and well ſheltered places; for they are 
rather of a tender nature, and are often deſtroyed by 
ſevere froſts. As the ſtalks are all annual, as ſoon as 
they decay at the approach of winter, they ſhould be 
cut up cloſe to the „ and cleared off ſuch plants 
e | ”- 8 5 as 
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* LinxEA ©. Oder,  Decandris "REY 
Each 17 n 1 males and one female : There 
five SPECIES ; one of which will ſtand. our winter. 
"'Gunanpina Die Nr Caxana' Nick AR 
775 *; 4 diciduont wks ar - forud ; native of Canada. 
he Canapa Nickar TRIZ. The ficm is erect, 
San, often twenty feet high, and ſends forth ſeveral | 
branches, which are covered with 5 ſmooth, bluiſh, 
Am- coloured bark. The leaves are ipinnated ; and 
the A are e e g entire, and ranged 850 


ar in July or 
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Lill bring the plants up the firſt ſpting; After the 

make their appearance, they muſt be hardened b 

degrees to the open air. 2. This tree oy likewiſe be 
propagated by layers. Theſe muſt be the fmaller ſhoots 
of the laſt year's wood. The operation muſt be per- 
formed by making a flit, as is practiſed for carnations ; 
and the beſt time for the bufinefs is the autumn. 3. 2 
cutting the root, alſo, this tree _ be encreaſed. In 
order to this, bare away the earth from the top of the 
root; then with the knife cut off ſome parts of it, 
leaving them ftill in rhe ground, and onfy diredting 
their ends upwards ; Then cover the whole dow 

lightly with mould. The parts that have been ſepa- 
rated will ſhoot out from the ends, and come up as 
ſuckers all round the tree. If dry weather ſhould hap- 
pen, you will do well to water them alf the fummer; 
and in the autumn they may be removed to the place 
where they are deſigned to remain; which ought always 
to be in à light dry ſoil, in à well ſhelter&d place. 
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Lryngan Claſs and Order, Tetrandria Digyma : 
Each flower contains four males and two females : 
There iz only one Syzcms ?:! 8 

HAMAMETLISs Virginica: The Dwaur HazsL; 4 
low deciduous forub ; native of Virginia. „„ 

The Dwary HAZEL is a ſhrub of about four feet in 
growth, and will conſtitute a variety among other trees, 
though there is no great beauty in it, except what is 
afforded by the leaves. Theſe are placed on the 
branches, which are numerous andflender, in an alter- 
nate manner, and much reſemble thoſe of our Common 
0 that are known to 2 5 . _ 
how; but perhaps the time of their appearing, whic 
"happens in bee in November or Ben when 
they will be produced in cluſters from the joints of the 
.Joung ſhoots, may make the plant defirable to fome 
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perſons. Nothing farther need be ſaid to the a 
concerning this ſhrub, which Nature ſeems to 5 de- 
_Ggned for the ſtrifter eye of the botaniſt; ſo that we 
ſhall proceed to its culture. 

It is PROPAGATED, I. By ſeeds, which muſt be pro- 
cured from America, for they do not ripen here. An 
caſterly border, well defended from the north and 
weſterly winds, is beſt for their reception; for theſe 
plants, when ſeedlings, are rather tender; when older, 
they are hardy enough. They will grow in almoſt any 
kind of good. garden mould, made fine; and they ſhould 
be covered about half an inch deep. They will not 
come up before the ſecond, and ſometimes the third 
ſpring. - 2. This tree may alſo be PROPAGATED by 
layers; ſo that whoever has not the conveniency of 
procuring the ſeeds from abroad, having obtained a 
Plant or two, may encreaſe them this way. The ope- 
ration ſhould be performed on the twigs of the pre- 
ceding ſummer's ſhoot: Theſe ſhould be ſlit at the 
joint, and a bit of chip, or ſomething, put in to keep 
the ſlit open. If theſe ſtools ſtand in a moiſtiſh place, 
which theſe ſhrubs naturally love, and are layered in 
the autumn, they will have ſhot root by the autumn 
following ; and may be then either planted out in the 
Lys or here ey are to remain. ( 
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3 Claſs. wht Thats. 3 5 
"Each: flower contains five males and one female: Phe 
are only two SPECIES > 85 

1. HS DERA Helis: "The.Common Irv. 2 : well 
known euergreen. DONE! native of England and Welt 

"ts of Europe. OF 1181 #73 18 g jt | 

 He'pzra: + WTF The Dxc1ipvovs. Tvy,. or 
* 5 V3RGINIAN: CrEnrenn; 2 deciduous climbs 3 native 
of Virginia and Canada. 5; {4 225d vonoge | 
N . * 9 EVEXGREEN Ivy. Beſides, .the 
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genuine ſpecies there are three Varieties + namely, the 
Yellow-berried Ivy; the Gold- ſtriped Ivy; and the 585 
Sileer-ſtapel II ũ 777... ER. - 
The Common Toy is well known all over England, 
and how naturally it either trails on the ground, or 
riſes with walls or trees, ſtriking its roots all along the 
fides of the branches for its fupport. It chiefly delights 
in old houſes or walls; and when it has taken poſſeſſion 
of any outſide of the outer buildings, will ſoon cover 
the whole. It will make furprifing progreſs when it 
reaches old thatch; and will ſoon, if unmoleſted, climb 
above the chimney itſelf. Neither are old houſes or 
walls what it chiefly likes to grow'on ; for it will ſtrike 
its roots even into the bark of trees. But above all, it 
_ chiefly affects old rotten trees or dodderels ; for theſe 
it will almoſt cover, and rear its head with a woody 
ſtem above the trunk, and will produce flowers and 
fruit in great plenty. There, as well as on the ſides of 
old walls and buildings, it becomes a habitation for 
owls and other birds. The uſefulneſs of Ivy, then, in 
gardening, is to overrun caves, grottos, old ruins, &c. 
to which purpoſe this plant is excellently adapted; and 
were it not for its commonneſs, it would be reckoned | 
inferior to few evergreens; for the older gray ſtalks 
look well, whilſt the younger branches, which are. 
covered with a ſmooth bark of a fine green, are very 
beautiful. The leaves, alſo, are of a fine ſtrong green, 
are large and bold, and: make a variety among them- + 
ſelves; for ſome are compoſed of lobes, whilſt others 
are large, and of an oval figure. The flowers are 
nothing extraordinary, unleſs it be for the figure in 
which they grow. This is ſtrictly the Corymbus ; and 
all flowers growing in ſuch bunches are called by Bo- 
_ taniſts*Corymboſe- Flowers. The fruit that: facteeds 
"them, however, is: very beautiful; for beings black; and 
growing in this round regular order, and alſo continuing 
Su all winter, ir- makes the tree ſingular, atui,i were ijt 
_-not för its commonneſs, deſirable. It is obſervable if 
Ivy has no ſupport, but is left to creep along the ground 
only, it feldom flowers ;. butshating taken poſſeſſtan of 
rails, hedges, trees, or buifdings, from itheſe ab” ſentis 
| out woody branches, which produce the flower und 
fruits e Men e et nee 
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The Yellow-terried Toy differs from the Common Ivy 
in that its berries are yellow. It grows common in the 
iſlands of the Archipelago ; and is at preſent rare with 
us. This is the Hedera Poetica of old authors. | 
The Geld>firiped Toy is the Common Ivy with yellow 
blotched leaves; though it is obſervable, that this ſort 
has very little inclination to trail along the ground, or 
up trees or buildings, as it naturally riſes with woody 
branches, and forms itſelf into a buſhy head : So that 
this ſort may be planted amongſt variegated trees, or 
evergreens, as a ſhrub, Let it be ſet where it will, it is 
very beautiful; for the leaves will be a mixture of 
yellow and green ; and ſometimes they will have the 
appearance of being all yellow, thereby caufing a very 
fangular and ftriking loak at a diſtance. ES 
The Silver-riped Iuy is a variety of our Common 
ſort, though the branches are naturally more ſlender. 
The leaves alſo are ſmaller; and of all the ſorts, this 
creeps the cloſeſt to walls or buildings, or is of ſtrength 
ſufficient to form its ligneous branches, when got ta 
the top, to any head. This plant (continues Han- 
BURY, with whom it ſeems to be a very great favourite) 
is of all others to be planted againſt walls for arnament ; 
for its leaves are very finely ſtriped with ſtreaks of filyer, 
and the ſets being planted at ſmall diſtances, will 
ſoon cover them all over, ſo as to have a delightful 
look. A more beautiful ornament to a wall cannot be 
conceived, than what belongs to a wall of Charles 
Morris, Eſq. of Loddington. It conſiſts of theſe plants, 
which having firſt taken properly to the ground, and 
afterwards to the mortar- joints, have ſo overſpread the 
erer beheld; and I am perſuaded there: are few people of 
taſte, who. had ſeen anything of this nature, but would 
be induced. to haye the like, even againſt their choiceſt 
walls. And here let it e. be remembered, that 
vrhereas our Common, Green Ivy 48: to hide and keep 
from view all old. and unſightily walls, ſo the Silver 
ftriped Ivy is to ornamegt all. Walls, even thoſe of the 
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little time. Tt puts forth roots at the joints, which 
faſten into mortar of all ſorts; ſo that no plant is more 
oper than this to hice the unſightly ſurface of an old 
ha. end, or any other building whieh cannot be con- 
cealed from the view by trees being planted at ſome 
diſtance ; as in one year it will ſhoor often near twen 
feet, and, let the building be ever ſo high, will ſoon be 
at the top of it. The bark on the ſhoots- is ſmooth, 
and of a brown colour; and the buds in the ſpring, as 
they are beginning to open, will be of a fine red. The 
leaves are large and well-looking. Each is compoſed of 
five ſmaller, which are ſerrated at their edges. Their 
common footſtalk js proportionably ſtrong, and th 
dic to a fine red in the autumn. It grows with great 
luxuriance in the atmoſphere of the metropolis. - 

All the ſorts are to be PROPAGATED by cuttings ; 
for theſe being ſet any time in the winter, in almoſt 
any foil, will ſtrike root by the autumn following; and 
if they are permitted to remain another year, they will 
then be ſtrong plants, fit to be ſet out for good. The 
Common Ivy is alſo to be raiſed from feeds. = 


LiuxgAx Claſs and Order, Monadelphia Polyandria - 
Each flower contains numerous males and one female; 
the males being joined together at the baſe : There are 
thirty-ſeven 8Srrolks; one of which adds great beauty 
to our grounds and ſhruberies, in autumn. - 
- Hisrsevs Sy7acuss The ALTHE'A FRUTExX, or the 
_ SYRIAN MALLow; or the SYRIAN HIBISCUS ;_ @ deci- 
duet forubyative of SHE 
The ALTHEA'FROTEX, er the SYRIAN HiRBISscus. 
Of this ſpecies there are ſeveral Varietie nr, 
Ihe bite Aber Fried 07 Oo 
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All theſe, though ſuppoſed to be only ſorts of one 
ſpecies of Hlibiſcus, afford wonderful varieties to the 
ee They will grow to the height of about ſix 
et. Their branches are not very numerous; they are 
ſmooth, and of a whitiſh colour. The leaves are of a. 
pleaſant green, and grow on ſhort footſtalks, irregularly 
on the branches. They are of an oval, ſpear-thaped 
figure, ſerrated at the edges, and many of them are. 
dividedꝭ at the top into three diſtinct lobes. . The flowers 
have langer footſtalks than the leaves, and come out 
from the ſides of the young ſhoots with them; inſo- 
much that the young ſhoots are often garnithed with 
them their whole length. The Common Mallow pro- 
duces nat a bad flower, did not its commonneſs render 
it unnoticed. The flowers of theſe ſpecies ſomewhat. 
reſemble it in ſhape, but by far exceed it both in fize 
and iplendor of colour; and each has a greater variety; 
inſomuch that though they are termed Red, Wane, 
Purple, &c. from the colour of the upper part of the 
petals, yet the lower part of all of them is very dark, 
and ſeems to ſhoot out in rays in directions towards 
the extremity of each petal. Auguſt is the month we 
may expect to be entertained with this bloom ; though 
in ſtarved cold ſoils, the flowers rarely ever appear before 
September. It will bear a moiſt ſituation. | 
This beautiful ſhrub may be pRoPAGATED by two. 
methods. 1. By feeds, which, we receive from abroad. 
Theſe ſhould be ſown in a bed of light ſandy earth; 
nd if it is not naturally ſo, drift ſand muſt be added; 
Aud if ſome old lime rubbiſh, beat to powder, be alſo 
mixed with it, it will be the better. Having worked 
them alF together, and made the bed ſmioothiand fine, 
the ſeeds ſnould be covered about à quarter of an inch 
deep. The ſituation of this bed muſt be in a warm 
well ſheltered place, that the young plants may not 
ſuffet᷑ by froſts the firſt winter. Any: time in March 
ill do for the work; and in about fix weeks the young 
plants Will come up. In the heat of ſummmer it will be 
proper to lhade them; alid if conſtant Waterings are 
Afforded them in dry weather, they) will acquire greater 
ſttength and vigour by the autumn: At thei beginnt 
"of November beñdes the natural 'Thelter of theſe beds, 
it wilk :be proper t prieł fut ze buſhes * 
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which otherwiſe would deſtroy many of them. the firſt 
winter: After that, they will be hardy enough for our 
ſevereſt weather. They ſhould ſtand in theſe ſeed beds 
two years, and all the while be weeded and watered in 
dry weather. The ſpring is the beſt time for planting 
them out in the nurſery, wliere no more diſtance need 
be allowed them than one foot. 2. Theſe plants may 
be propagated by layers; for which purpoſe the ſtools . 
ſhould be headed near the ground, to throw out ſome 
good ſtrong ſhoots the following ſummer. Theſe 
mould be laid in the ground, the bark being broken, or 
cut at one or two of the joints, and they will have ſtruck 
root by the autumn following, when they may betaken 
up and planted in the nurſery, like the ſeedlings; and-a 
ſecond operation N on the ſtools. 3. Theſe 
plants may be raiſed alſo by cuttings; for by planting 
them in a ſhady border, many of them will grow 3 
though * is not a certain . | 
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LinneAn Claſs and Order, Dicecia Tetrandria - 
Male. flowers containing four ſtamina, and female 
flowers containing one piſtil, upon diſtint plants: 
There are only two SpeciEs:; 

1. Hrprorhæx Rhamnoides: The Evnorzan, Sea 

Buck rnonx; j 4 tall deciduous as native of the ſea 
ſhores of this country and moſt parts of Europe. 

2. HTrOorHñ R Canadenſis: The AMERICAN , IN 

Bock rhoxx; 4 fall deciduous us; native of Canada. 

n EUROPEAN. SEA, BUCKTHORN, will grow to 
the height of about twelve feet, and ſends forth nume- 

_ 'Tous branches in an irregplar manner, Their colour 
is that of a dark bromnz and on them a few ſtrong and 
long fharp. ſpines are found b nearly, like thoſe of the 
Common Buckthorn. This tree is chiefly admired for 
its e ape in Miet ler dae Young thoots 
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of the preceding ſummer age then found thickly ſet on 
all fides with large, turgid, uneven, ſcaly buds, of à 
darker brown, or rather a chocolate colour, than the 
branches themſelves : Theſe give the tree ſuch a par- 
ticular look, that it catches the attention, and occafions 
It to be enquired after, as much as any ſhrub in the 
plantation. About the end of February theſe turgid 
Cats will be much larger; and a little before their 

: ——_ upon ftriking the tree with a ſtick, a yellow 
duſt, like brimſtone, will fall from them. Though 
ſome think the beauty of this ſhrub to be diminiſhed 
after the leaves are opened, yet theſe have their good 
effect; for they are of two colours: Their upper ſur- 
face is of a dark green, their under hoary; they are 
Tong and narrow, entire, have no footſtalks, nearly like 
thoſe of the roſemary, though rather longer and 
broader; and they are placed alternately all around, 
-without any footſtalks, on the branches. They con- 
tinue on the tree n and hoary fate, ſomimes until 
the beginning of December, and at length die away to a 
light brown. The flowers are of no conſequence. to 
any but Nature's ſtrict obſervers. They are produced 
jn July, by the fides of the young ſhoots; the male 
flowers appear in little cluſters, but the females. come 
out fingly. They are ſucceeded by berries, which, in 
the autumn, when ripe, are either of a red or yellow 
_ colour, for there are both thoſe forts. The wood is of 
a brittle texture, and a bright brown colour. > 
2. CANADA SEA BUCKTHORN will grow to about 
the ſame height as the other ſpecies; nearly the ſame 
dark brown bark covers their branches; and, except the 
figure of their leaves, which are oval, this plant differs 
in few reſpects from the European Sea Buckthorn. 
Both theſe forts may be prRoPacGaTED, 3. By cut- 
tings of the- young ſhoots, planted in a ſhady border, 
in October; though the moſt certain method is by 
layers. If the trees to be encreaſed are of fome years 
growth, the ground ſhould be dug and made fine, as 
well as cleared of the raots of bad weeds, &c. all round. 
The main branches may be plaſhed, and the young twigs 
that form the head laid in the ground; taking off their 
ends with a knife, that they may only juſt peep. If 
this work be performed in the autumn, they _— 
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rooted plants by che autumn following, when 

Hos may be taken off, and either planted in the nur- 
ſery, or where they are to remain. 2. Both theſe ſorts 
are ſubje& to ſpawn, and throm out many. ſuckers, 
ſometimes at a good diſtance frem the plants; fo ap: 
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Linnean Claſs and Order, Decandria Di 
Fach flower contains ten males and two females: here . 
is only one SPECIES: # 
HYDRANGE'A Arbordſeens : + The ron aner, 2 
deciduous ſhrub; native of Virginia. 5 
The Hrn ancea ſeldom grows to more than 2 
yard or four feet high, and affords as much pleaſure to 
thoſe who delight in. fine flowers as it does to the 
botanift. It forms itſelf into no regular head; but the 
branches of which it is compoſed ſhoot chiefly from 
the root. Theſe, when young, are four-cornered and 
green; when old, of 2 ae. colour: Fhey are 
very large for their height, as well as very fuli of 
The leaves are a great ornament to theſe plants; being 
alſo very large, aud having their upper ſurſaes of a ſine 
Ne and heir under rather downy. Their ſigure is 
2 | like a heart, but ends in an acute point; 
| evil according to the nature of the 
il tha lenttina? On; dry ſoll, they will often be 
no mira than we inches long, and FS ananch 
and A half broad; but in a moiſt rich; ſoil; they-will 
« frequentiy-grow c near four inohesdong, and tuo and 
three quarters broatt in thedwideſt⸗ ꝓart- They ate 
-derrated-atnliers geszd and care placed on long foot- 
ee eee eee eee But 
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odour, and make ſuch a ſhow all together as to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves even at a confiderable diſtance. With 

us, however, they are ſeldom ſucceeded by any ſeeds. 
The rrorAA rio of this plant is more eaſy than 
to keep it within bounds: for the roots creep to a con- 


fderable diſtance, and ſend. up ſtalks which produee 


flowers; ſo that theſe being taken off, will be proper 


plants for any place. It likes a moiſt ſoil. 
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LIxXEAN Claſs and Order, Polyadelphia Polyandria . 
Each flower contains many males and about three fe- 
males; the males being joined at the baſe in many ſets: 


There are forty SeEciEs ; two of which are proper for 
2 3 6 ; : 71 . ? 2 5 F 8 4 25 5 5 


ornamental ſhruberies. . | 
1. HyrERICUNH Hirci num: The SHRuBBY ST. Jonn's 
Woxrr, or the STIXkIx or GOAT-sCENTED' ST. 
Jonn's WorrT ; a zeciduous /orub ; grows naturally by 


the fides of rivers in Sicily, Calabria, and Crete. 


' Canaries. | 


1. The SarvBByY ST. Joun's WorT. Of this there 
are ſeveral Farieties The Common is a beautiful 
ſhrub, near four feet in height. The branches are 
ſmooth, of à hate brown, and come out oppoſite by 

ſides of the ſtrongeſt ſtalks; and theſe 
alſo fend forth others, which alternately point out dif- 


ferent directions. The leaves are of an oblong oval 


figure, grow oppoſite by pairs, and fitvery cloſe to the 


ſtalks. Theſe being bruiſed, emit a' very ftrong dif- 


eable ſcent. The flowers are yellow, and make a 


good ſhow in June and July; for they will be produced 
in ſuch cluſters, at the ends of the young ſhoots, that 
the ſhrub will appear covered with them. They are 


ſucceeded by oval black-coloured capſules, containing 

ripe ſeeds, in the autumn. . 
; : 7 2 
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There is a Variety of this ſpecies, which will grow to 
be eight feet high : The ſtalks are ſtrong, the leaves 
broad, and the flowers large; and being produced in 


great plenty, cauſes it to be a valuable ſhrub for the 


plantation. There is another Variety with variegated 
leaves, which is admired by thoſe who are fond of ſuch 
kinds of plants. There is alſo a Variety diſpoſſeſſed of 

the diſagreeable ſmell, which cauſes it to be preferred 
by many on that ant. 
2. The Canaxy Sr. Jonn's WorrT is a ſhrub of 

about ſix or ſeven feet high : The branches divide by. 
pairs, and the leaves, which are of an oblong figure, 


grow oppoſite by pairs, without any footſtalks. he 


flowers come out in cluſters from the ends of the 
branches: They are of a bright yellow, have numerous 


ſtamina, which are ſhorter than the petals, and three 


ſtyles. They appear in July and Auguſt, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval roundith capſules, containing the ſeeds. 


No art need be uſed in PROPAGATING theſe ſhrubs; 


for, 1. Having obtained a plant or. two of each, they 
will afford encreaſe enough by ſuckers. Having ſtood 
about three years, the whole of each plant ſhould be 
taken-up, and the ſuckers and ſlips with roots that this. 
may be divided into, may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be. 


twenty in number. The ſtrongeſt of theſe may be. 


planted where they are to remain, while the weaker ay. 


be ſet out in the nurſery to gain ſtrength. 2. Theſe 


ſhrubs may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which ripen 
well with us, and will come up with common care; 
nay, they will often ſhed their ſeeds, which will come 
up without ſowing, eſpecially the laſt ſort. . N 
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LIXXxAN Claſs and Order, Dyandria Monogynia 7 
Each flower contains two males and one female: There 
are fix SPECIES; three of which are hardy enough for 
our purpoſe. . ah „ 
1. JA s- 
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2. Ja SMINUM Officindle : The Common Warts 
* ak : 4 deciduous Arub or climber , native of 
ndia, 
2. JasmInUm Frilticans e The ore Vr bow 
ASMINE ; a deciduous ſhrub or climber; native of the 
th of Europe, and of the Eaſt. . 
3. JasMInuM Humie: The FraALIAW Jaguran ; ; & 
drcrduous /orub or climber; native of Italy. | 
1. The Common WurrE FASMINES have” ufoally 
been planted againſt walls, &c. for the branches being 
ſlender, weak, and pithy, by ſuch aſſiſtance they have 
arrived to a good height; though this fhrub is not the 
moſt eligible for that purpoſe, as its branches, which are 
numerous, are covered with a brown, dirty-looking 
bark, and afford ſhelter for ſnails, ſpiders, and other 
Inſects, which in winter, when the leaves are fallen, 
will give them an unfightly look ; and if they are 
clipped and kept up to the wall, as the flowers are pro- 
duced from the ends and wings of the ſhoots, theſe muſt _ 
of courſe be ſheared off; ſo that little bloom will be 
found, except what is at the top of the tree. It is not 
meant, however, to diſſuade thoſe people who are fond 
of it from planting it againſt walls: It naturally requires 
fupport, though attended with thoſe defects. It may, 
nevertheleſs, be planted among ſhrubs in the ſhrubery, 
to appear to great advantage. It ſhould keep company . 
with the lower kinds of ſhrubs; and whenever the 
branches grow too high to ſuſtain themſelves without 
nodding, and diſeover their ruſty ſtems, theſe ſhould: be 
taken off from the bottom. There will always be a 
ſucceſhon of young wood; and theſe young ſhoots, 
which are covered with a ſmooth bark, of a delightful 
green colour, alſo exhibit the leaves and bloom. The 
Faves are pinnated, and very beautiful: They grow 
oppoſite by pairs, and the folioles are uſually three pair 
in number, beſides the odd one with which each leaf is 
termĩnated. They are all of a dark ſtrong green colour: 
are pointed, and the end one is generally the largeſt, and 
has its point drawn out to a greater length. The: 
flowers are produced from the ends and joints: of the. 
branches, during moſt of the fummer months: Fhey 
are white, and very e ö "Oy are — ben Ho: 
fruit in Bunglnd-”. | e TAY TI In 
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A thoſe of the ather ſogts: Th y ar 
| in Jab and are fſometimes ſucceeded” by 
ſeldonyif over come ro perfection. This ſpecies 
is very — — bas grown in the moſt.cxpoſed 
Places, re the fraſta-for: years. | 
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dne e at it Ae | faed in-the winter, 
Vor. I. | 6 


will. have plentyof- 


he cuttings, however, muſt: hav | 
and: ſhould be ſhaded:and: — 2 3 
comes on, the beginning of ſummer. The Common 
Yellow. Jaſmine may be pronsgalecd by. the'ſeeds,; hut 
it-oaturally ſends; forth: ſuch: plenty of ſuckers. as to 
eder it: needleſ to take am other method for in 
| £1 aff; ; will. bez; 
pleats z'naystdf iÞ 58. planigd i in borders, they muſt ebe 
annually, toan fert uſe, or thrown. away, ort 
dverſprgad araryathing that: grows near them. 
Velloꝶ and W.hite-ſiriped-Jeaved Jaſmines, ; are propa⸗ 
gated: by graftipgzrbudding, or ĩnarching into ſtocks of 
—— apr: + 9 e ee = — 
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3 AN: Claſt and C Oufleeyit en eee 4 
— flower contains four males and our females + 
There are three SERIES N one f Furape, ont of 
Aſia; and one of America: :theillaſt>bis been intro · 
dueed into our gardens and ſhruberie, Ne 
dur own Hollyawd ſpec ie. 
Ai $:lLExfquifoliun: The Gan kon V For the 5 
Evrortan: Hou a welk known: evergreen tree-or 
erg f nativs of moſt parts of Europe, particularly. 1 
England; $25 Tad; at JJ 5 
Sx Vuzx<=Caſfſine -+-- he Were *, or 3 

4 Dowoon: HoLLY an e tree OO matixve 
 Daraline boon vtec e pj hid yoo 
1. The e or 8 More: Feill-grove 

to thirty or fortyifeet high, + with:aipropattionable ſtem. | 
e oil apdicfituation;; namely, a bigk 
D * 
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ſhoots 


FF 


mobts Up fk d and f yer y fix” or Light "Ret view : 
ſehen iy A 0 Tag 3 e tical head: This maz — 
ca its tree ſtate. ut. hc | Ss almgtt,. AS; ier 
quently, puts on à very. differen Ae 1 50 
| in from the ground and ring, a n] 15 A. eee 
elegant outline ; forming ons of the moſt, e | 
evergreens. Whi ch Nature has furniſhed . © Wer | 
ren ers it in this 1 view. peculiarly valuable, it a 
is not only higtily, ornamental, in ng] 20 ae eee 
ſtanding if the open air, but will flourith, With great 
beauty 1 under the 1 nd drip of the more 11 —.— 
ciduqus tribes. Beli des, the bluſhing. fruit o the 
Holly renders it molt. ornamental t. 7 fs When the 
face of, 1 ature 5, in hs Fange diveſted We exery.othec.. n 
arne In th 1s li Atit is 1150 Ahe. Bo nd 
indeed, f aken all 3 in A |; 7g Holly. 6, yadoubtedly en- 
titled to take rank amongſt the firlt claſs of, Qriamen».. | 
tals.” In feſpect of Utility, 9 Holly 78 place to the 
Box ; TEE for the purpoſe of He ges, and. for. this 
purpoſe it Kant dere F of ch the rcader Will 
find more under the Article HepGes. Its wood, hoy- 
ever, is in Z ood eſteem among the inlay ers 2nd turners = 
it is the w en of alt woods ; 5 its « 90 our Approaching, ; 
towards that” of Iyory. 772 
" FRO PROPAGATION of the Holy i is pr incipally fro 2 
ſeeds” "FvELY . us, that oung 177 9 85 e 
from the” Wood 85 and plan gel n 2 nurſery, in a feẽW. 
years will make tc ese e LSE, lays,, the: 
leeds © never come up. ) the fit, Fear; IE in 1.8 
ground as the Haws "therefore th 155 e le 
buried in the ground o1 one Fear, and tl then Z's K A 
ſown at Michaelmas, upon a bed EXP oſed 79 8 1 d the 
mornin ng” fun; the ee 15 The 
appear. _—_— In this ſeed bed, fa YS, th plants may 
remain two years ; g and then Mone be tranſplanted 3 in 
the autumn, into beds at about fix inches aſunder, where. 
they may ſtand 0, years, longer, during which ti 
they muſt be outta kept clean from weeds ; and 1 
the plants have thriven well they will be ſtrong, new"; oy 
to trafifplatit where they arg defigned to remain; for -/ 
when they ate tranſplanted at Ps age, there will be 
leſs ; Gang er of their falling, an they will grow to 3 
larger fize than thole which are remove! when knen Ares 
| M ” TT” much 
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much larger. He alſo tells us, (the beſt time for 
removing Hollies is in autumn, eſpecially in dry land; 
but where the ſoil is cold and moiſt, they ma be 
nted with great ſafety in the ſpring; if the 
plants are not too al or have not ſtdod long unre- 
moved; for if they have, it is great odds of their grow - 
ing when removed. Hanzvuay differs with MizLER in 
regard to ſowing: he thinks the beſt way is to ſow;them 
as foon as they are ripe, and then, he ſays, © they will un- 
doubtediy come up the ſpring twelremonth.fallowang,!” 
-= However, he adds, if the ſeeds have been buried, 
let them be taken up in October; and having ſome; fine 
light ſoil ſur the ſeminary, let them be ſown half an 
inch deep, and carefully covered, from the mice He 
recommends, when the ſeedlings are: two years oldꝭ that 
Din the ſpring they ſhould he taken ont of the beds and 
planted in the nurſery in rows, a foot aſunder, and 
two feet diſtance e de nn Bhep may 
ſtand until they are of a ſufficient, ſize ta be finally 
planted out.” _ He follows MizIRR as to the time of 
tranſplanting ; recommending autumn if the land be 
naturally dry: but if of a moiſt nature, be ſays, 
the p need not be very anxious about the time 
of the winter in which he makes his plantations. of 
Hollies.“ It is ſomewhat extraordinary that men 
practical as Mir EEA and HAN Bux undaubredly, ware 
25 mould not have been acquainted” with the proper tune 
of removing ſo prevalent and ſoſuſeful a; plant as the 
Holy: and it i- ſtill more remarkable, that the pro- 
feſtonal nurſerymen af the preſent day ſhould, in ge- 
neral, be involved in the ſame darknets. Spring is the 
very worſt time for performing this buſineſs 3 winter 
© autumn may be ſomewhat more ;eligs ble. ;;.but . 
"$SCMuER is of alt others the maſt proper ſeafan. for 
+ - *rranfplanting the Holly. At this; time .ofthe/yeat; if 
the plants be young and well rooted, it matten not 
much how dry the ſoib ist; for- they will, notwith- 
ſtanding, ſucceed with greats certamty. MILLI 
nevertheleſs is riglit in ſaying that lar «tolling prbich 


have hot lately been-moved-are: difficult to tranſplant ; 
more eſpecialſy ſuch» as: have ſtoodjjn-2 thicket, or 
undet the ſhade of other trees. th however, even 
"theſe be taken up with good roots, together with a large 
© quantity of native mould adhering to them; . 
0 fe Sp | heads 
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heads leſſened by pruning them in the ende man- 
ner, and be planted during the ſummer months in a 


well tempered paſte, agreeably to the directions given 


under the Article Tr ansptantixG, faces; though 
it cannot bevinſured, may witt\great probabiliey 
expetteck Thus far the Common Holly; Which bas 
| been already-treatedof under the Article HRD. 


Bur beſides the genuine ſpecies, there are of . 


| European Holly almoſt endleſs Horigties: ML ER men- 
tions ſome eiglit or ten; and HAunfUNn venumerates up- 


wards of forty; Five of them aveſufficiently diſtinẽt to 


merit 5 wee deſcriptions ; the reſt, diſtinguiſhed 
chiefly by che vuriegation or mottled | appearance” of 


their refpeQive leaves, would only form a long lift af 


uncouth names, wholly unintereſtiug upon paper, haw 
elegant ſocver they themſelves may appear in 4 wp 
| Yes 8 wer foto nos nr ein 
ee 190g? Smootholeaved Holly. nini $458 98 
The Green-leaved Nellow-berried Fla. * 
0 aut; The * 10k 9H © 464 « 78 
Phe f Nolty:: ,õ,jj)j i n nels | 
e Te Saw-Ieaved Holly. 19 © vob ene 
FATE, The Sito orb-lea vnd Holly feſembles in g | 


appetr= 
anee the Common ſort. Of tube wor vitfeems!to-be | 


the ſtrongeſt ſhobter, nd -bids fair for the+il: 
growing tres The leaves are nearly oval, m 
them are entirely free from prickles, Any they-'end 
in acute points!» This ſort' is commonly - called che 


Carolina Smoeth-leaved Hotly {But it is: a native of 


England, and 1 foutidgrowihg -umongft. the athens in 
3 parts. 9 £3 . 1166 e een af ©: B79 ſe 
The — ed Yoellowsbirried: Hell: differs in no 
reſpetk from the Common Holly, onlyſthe e are 
yellow; and as this tree produces berries in plenty, 
which ate thought by moſt to be uncommon 
and curious, this ſort, on 3 is deſerving 
of a place, either in ſmall or are nme 
"quarters or;plantations of any Kind. 

The Box-lraved Folly has but little claim to be ſo 
* called; for though — of the leaves be ſmall, 
free from priekles, and nearly oval, yet there will be ſo 


many nearly av prickly as Qs Common Holly as to 


8 r no ai to that whe ms The leaves, how- 


ever, 


of 
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ever, are ſmall and by them, en that — ee 
chief variety is occafioned. i 


Tb Hedge: Hop Helly. has dhe borders a lanes 


ed with ſtrong thorns, and the ſurface beſet with 
acute prickles, a little reſembling thoſe of a hedge- 
hog, which gave occaſion to this 755 being ſo called by 

the Gardeners; This, together with the Striped ſorts 

of 8 Tully: ranhes; among een of ee 

be 

mY a * 1 Holy © 5.2 3 — hs 3 

2 of the other ſorts. The leaves are of the ordi- 

Tir but very narrow and of a thick ſubſtance. 

2s are formed inte the, likeneſs of a ſaw; 
ey are 2 very ſharp and prickly. . This 
8 3 Very: Care anc . and is hy all. ad- 


et Hg TE 2 ly 200+ STR? 

heſe fix. EY of ions Cn Collection truly 
valuable to our evergreen ornamental plantations : if 
the vaxiegated ſorts are alſo ta have a place, which they 
may properly enough, We: introduce then à freſh Co]- 


2 lection, which for variety; and beauty far excecds 


not only the variegated, forts belongi « any one 
genus, hut bara yarjegated ſorts of trees and 
. — — : 4 „„ 3+ $68 - $7241 


- br, on let us proceed — the cvintax: a. theſe ſorts. 


Me have already ſhewn bow the Commen,Englith 
eh may be raiſed from the berry. That method is 
2 derne. and plenty, of. that ſort may cbe-xaiſed. 


- budded orgrafted:; for.thavghi they. will take by.layers, 


yet plants raiſed that way are of little or no value; aud 
if the berries of the variegated ſorts. be ſown, the 
plants will gome up plain, and be our Common Eng- 
liſh Holly (though from Hedge Hog berrięs plants of 
the Hedge- das DOG wb. e raiſed). By:graſt- 
ing or budding, ah ſorts, myſt; be. — 1 


and for this purpoſe ke muſt: be raiſed of the 


Common Holly, s has; been already. directed. After 
theſe ha vg ſtood two years in the ſerd bed, they ſhould 
be taken up have their / ropts ſhortened, and be planted 
out in the nurſeryi a foot, aſunder, in rows at two feet 
dliſtance. . The ſummer following they will probably 


e 10 ont” but 15 aer after that, 1 will 
ingot 
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to be practiſad; u be per 


wood)? fai 5" of Hi COP ; the" 
ſhoct. The Uh ting dt = * 
je "th" thy ASKS oy the N Fro : 
this is a very g66@ merh ente afmg the 

They may alſo "be malte at pala esl 5 
ton. his" operation dt heft etforitied" abobe" x 


Alter Mickraprftet, in clouty Weather 2 and 
anne *hi$}" reti Mee d. | me Sar zan 
8 Amorn eee Perzüded; ny 

Ptacti amg day dn NAre ws, Wik 
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He | Nee — — en 
Ne 60 


"the' piece 
Ken 82 888 
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3 inthe nia ep —— the 
7 — 100 fed ühduin thefſpritiy che ee e 

1 Heade uc ny meh wboye tht bück ?? 
VS SIPs rarly ir fflodting Süt-a any of te 
ſnsts of the gro wing res, „And wi bebe god; 
5 prone fot . rr 5» 10192 at baht 63.4602 

Doftioo if Her i PpE 

— Care hg where! it gre W 8. Reaffy⸗ 
F does with W. N '$iararatly” 
riſe WM AR uptight em; Inden $9! cbefed wich a” 
brown dark and this afförds pfenryzef Fourſger brim” 
ches, whoſe Park is gteemand very ſmbeth! le leader: 
are pretty large, and of an oval lanceolated Hs; they are 
of Accept e of a fine green; and grow alter 
nately on the branches. Their edges are ferrated; though 
altogether different fropnt the Common 4 Holly, their | 
3 e che uf per end 6f t 


— — 3 


dae of he. 1 — — . 
from the fides of the branches, in fret thick daſs; 
and ure in weir ative climate ſhtdecded? by rec perfies, 
equalling thoſe of our Common fort inbeaury{ 3 9450 
„ The 


IL 


ay eee ug by ſeeds, 
g countries. where it grows, 


Adem pre erp in England. The. beſt pay in 

ow them in pots. flled with. pn rr iry, ba 

on 26 they arrive, and then plunge, them up to the. 

= in, the e, — —— my remain Bark 

e ſpring : 3 
de 


o * 
3 4, th 


ien ee 


er 
— ——5 5 in 
in the ſame manner. Every: Ober 
—..— the;groenhouſe, fe, for out in 
as greenhouſe plants, until hey: | 
are At. la fre or fix; years old; for before then they 
be enough to ventpre the planting 
Ihe latter end, of March, when. 
C- of, bad. weather s:ghiefly over, is the beſt 
: and if they have. a dry ſoiland a+ 
tion, they. will bear the pold of our common 
5. though. if, a very ſevere wintet ſhould happen 
they are got got. very irong and woody,/it is mor 
* that a of them will be genen 915 
eee FEET ĩͤ V ARG Nb 8 
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The IEA. 187 plant of abe wer ix feet in 
height. The branciies are numero, and are ptoduced 
irregularly all round. The leaves with which they are 
ornamented are of a fine green colour gentle ſerratures 

poſſeſs their edges, their figure is that of A ſpear, and 
they grow alteriiately' on the twigs. But the flowers 
conſtitute the greateſt beauty of 'tlieſeſhrabs; for they 
are produced in July, at the ends of 'th&yaung ſhoots, 
in large erect ſpikes: Their colour is White; and as 
moſt of the branches will be termitiated by them, the 
tree itſelf appears at a diſtance like one large bunch of 
white flowers: S800 delightful is the variety which 
Nature furniſnes for dur Snttemplation and pleafure: 
The rx —— — 3 is not 
ee ä — —— Broad. They 
ſhoukb be ſown. in pots or boses of fine heamy earth, 


for the ſeeds ſeldom come 


After the heat of the bed is over, they ny be put in 
the ſame moiſt plades again. The plants ought to be 
conſtantly weeded and Watered; and in the autumn. 
ſhould: be removed into the greenhouſe, or plãerd under 

4 hothed frame, to be protected ii Tevere' weather. 
This care ſhould be continued through the next winter 
alſo. In the ſpring, a damp daybéiag made chbite of, 

and a moiſt part of the nurſery being well prepared, 
they ſhould: be taken out of the pots or boxes, and 

planted at about a foot aſunder, which will be diſtance 
enough for their ſtanding two or. three years, when they 
will be of a ſufficierit fize-to — thally planted out. 
2. Theſe trees are alſo propagated by layers; for which 
purpoſe, ſome of them ſhould be planted for ſtools in 
2 moiſt rich ſoil. The young ſh6>ts'6f-the picceting. 
_ ſummer ſhould beclaid im ce BroufFintheuotuimi; 
and in order to make them ſtrike $660k, in Uitftle- Wire 
ſhould be twiſted ꝑretty ploſe round the bud} wire the 
root is deſireq to be: This wire impeditig the 1 

Ni O 
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of the ſap the ſucceeding ſiditibe;' wilt occaſion them 
tou:fwell in thoſe parts, and ſtrike foot. There are 
ather methods by which the operation may be per- 
formed; but this has been found fire ined emp 
a lune. be: | Yoolh 2h of 1 enen r» 
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Lanwean: Claſs: tents fibers Poherdbis: 
Mate flowers containing” many ſtamina, * and female 
flowers, containing wo piſtils upon the: mw plant; 
the males heing collected in oblong catkins the females 
ſuting in cluſters cloſe to the branelits !. ut dare! 


five Fomitne: four of which are ſufficiently: copy for 


E ͤ ᷣͤ-P . ̃]ĩ— ↄ podres 7 bod: 
. JAN Ri pit N. Fhe Common WwLNUT;"@ 
debiduous tte; whoſernative'country is uncertain. > 1 100 
22 Fu'crans Mgr. The BACK VIRGINIA WAR 
eur eee eee, native of ina reden 


and Maryland. ee ne eee N 


et Ans Alba The HicKtzvy or Wer 
VIRGIN WALNurz LY low decidubus tres; native o 
Virginia. 309612080 e eee een eie i 
d er ans Great. Phe ne acorns 
Nuri; anlow:decituvas trees hative of Peunſylvanis ng. 
other paris of Nor mera 
. Fhe Winuwo tt Fnrk. This as a fruit tree is 
univerſaly known We ſometimes ſee it riſe to a 
confiderable height; and grow to great ſize; in ue 


however, it does not riſe higher than forty feet; ſpread- 


ing out into à globutat inelegant head; this added to 
tha late ſraſon at which it pots forth its leaves, and the 
iff uncvuth appearance it takes after their fall, renders 
itt of tow value as an Ornamental; unleſs indeed its 
generabappearance be heightened, by the imagination, 
with cle idea of Ctility. In this point of view, whether 
we conſider its fruit, or- the timber it produces, the 
Walnurranks high, and is no doubt an object of notice 
EY + a We are far, however, from being ſuch 

E enthuſiaſt; 


„„ n 


0 aſt t9 the Walnut as-EYELYN. was: FATS its 

uſes as a timber zre greatly lefſened;;fince | has day: 
Mahogany, has ſuperſeded jt in the more elegant kinds 
of furniture and the Beecb, being raiſed at leſa ex- 
pence, and, from the cleanneſs of its texture, being 
worked with leſs trouble, bas been found more eligible 
for the commoner ſorts; chairs, more eſpecially, - Ne- 
vertheleſs, the Walnut is ſtill a uſeful woods it takes 2 
fine poliſh, and is in good eſteem among the cabinet 
makers, turners, and gunſmiths. Wers the importation 
of Mahogany to be obſtructed, the Walnut it * pro- 
bahle would begome a very W wood. 

The method of PROPAGATING: the. Walnut a 4s: from 
ſeeds . EXELYN recommends the Black . * 
for timbers „and ſays the. nuts ſhould;;be hos 
huſks, os ſhucks, until Mareh;--when-they. ould; be 
planted in the huſks g for, he: ſays, the extreme bit- 
terneſs;thereof 3 is moſt exitial and deadly to the-worm ; 
or it were good to ſtrewy ſome furzes, broken. or chopt 
mall, underithe groung among them, io preſerve them 
from mice and rais When their;thells-begia to wax ten- 
deres He regommends their being planted in the place 
where they are to abide; the Walnut being zery im- 
patient of tranſplanting. BY f 3 however, it. hs. nec:flary 
to remove: the plants, . he. cautions, us not to touch the 
at with the knife; nor even the tap- root, except 

when very Joung. Speaking of experienced huſband. 
men, he days. what they hint of putting a tile ſhard 
under the nut, when firſt ſet, to divaricate, and ſpread 
the ros (Which are qtherwiſe apt to penętrate very 
deep), Like well enough, And from the ſame ſource 
he Was, informed. ©+.that-if. th be tranſplanted as big 
as one's middle, it may be donę afer than when young: 
he adds, however, J do only report it.“) MILLER 
Alſo. recommends; the Black Virginia ſort, for timber, 
- which-he ſays is mush more inclinable to grow up- 
right than the Common forty and the wood being 
generally of a more beautiful grain, renders it preferable 
. tothat, and better worth. cultivating,” „ have ſeen 
{ome of this wood, continues he, < Which hath been 
beautifully veined with black and 5 which when 

Ihe a has appeared at a diſtance like veined marble.” 
5:08 nuts, he ſays, mould be kept i in the huſks till 
February, 
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Febatz. the proper time of ſowing. If the trees be 
intended for timber, the nuts ſhoalc be Planted whete 
they: are to remain; but if for fruit, ma ſeed bell 
becauſe tranſ 

and renders n more fruitful. For 1 os 
mould beplanted in lines at a diſtance you intenq the 


to temain; but in the rows they may be placed rt | 
dung 


a er the: 


-cloſe, for fear the nuts ſhould mitcar 
 femoved; after 


trees where they are too thick may 


they have. grown two or three years, leavin . 2 


mainder at the diſtance they are * ſtand.“ 
.catitions againſt too free a uſe of the \prunity ary 
either to the roots or the branches; but when re is a 
neceſſity, he lays, of cutting any of their branches, it 
Jhoald be done early in September.“ He ad 1. The 
beſt ſea ſon for tranſplanting theſe trees is 48 1001 Las the 
Jeaves * to decay, at which time, if they aft cart 
fully take ps and their branches preſerved? entire, 
ere will be little danger of their ſacceeding, alttivitg 
' they are 47 or ten years old; though chele trees Wil 
„es grow ſo large of continine fo long as thoſe which 
are removed : young,” Hanzvar likewife follows 
Evrxixwin recommending the Black Virginin 
190 preference to the Common fort for timber. His 
further directions concerning the choice of the fe and 
- -the-method, of propagation are as follow: * If the fruit 
: of theft trees Payer Ar var the utmoſt care ſhould 
of <6 ken to gather er nuts f from thoſe trees "Which 
yce the 3 5. "a although the Varieties of 
'ainurs are o ny ſeminal yariations, yet there 0 
"aides chaniee of having a ſucceffion of good nuts.” 
-ctheyr-are: gathered from trees that produce goad ih. 
This maxim holds good i in animals: The fineſt breed 
: would degenerate, it attention was not paid to the ſorts 


for breeding; and the like care muſt” de extended 


throughout the whole ſyſtem of PRRtng whe whetlicr for 
fruit or timber. If for timber; we tho 


riant and thriving young trees: Tf for Fruit, fromm thoſe 
2;\which: 'prodnee. the; richeſt. and beſt” kinds. Having 


s marked the trees that ae the fineſt nuts, either. for | 


..thinnefs; of {hell or goodneſs, of taſte, when they have 


began to fall they will be ” enough * 
ut 


antation checks their upward grow a 


Waälhat 


be ſolieitovs 
to gather the ſeeds from the bealtbieſt, te Moſt Toxu- | 


4 
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But as collecting FER by the hand woul be tedious 
they may be beat down by long poles prepared for ws 
purport ns Having procured the quantity Wanted let 
beg e with N en ler in pag till che 
au! of February, which is time planti | 
u. Ties is: to be done in the followiny » 
Ls 1 be made acroſs the ſeminary, at one foot 
aſunder, and about two inches and a hal deep, and let 
tbe nuts be put in theſe at the diſtance of about one 
foot. In the ſpring the young plants will come rick 
and here they -ſhould continue for two bern 
conflantly ke] t clear of. weeds; when' cher bil b will be 
of a pr ze to plant out, in the nurſery.” 'The 
| Fran ould be prep Fred, as has been always directed, 
dy double digging ; nd the trees. being takei!' out of 
the ſeminary and having their tap-rdbts ſhortened, 
ſhould be p nted therein; in rows two feet and 2 half 
aſunder, and the plants at a foot and à half diſtanee. 
Here they may remain wit the ſame culture 26 has 
| been all along directed for the oa ee nt of timber 
trees, till they are of a proper ſize ä fdr 
good. If they are defi 900 for ſtandards to be — 

73 &c, before they are taken out of the nu | 
= ſhould: be above tlie reach of _ which ma nar 
otherwiſe wantonly break their leading ſhoots, thoug 
they do not care to eat them on account of | their eK 
| Pha rf rt They ought likewiſe to be: re- 
| moved with the greateſt caution, and the knife ſhould 
bak YOu: 11 ringly applied to the roots. Fhbhey melt alſo 
be plante a b as poſſible after taking v and this 
g ke mou! a, done ſoon after the 61 of 'the 
Evkrxx tells vs, that wie Wine Tree * 
propagated © by a branch ſlipped off wich ſome the 

old wood, and et in February;“ and in another place 5 
1 To certain they il Ho. their o] cions- being 
"BY fted, and that Ir oes 1 ve their fruit. 
It. is agreed vers hands, that the Walntt 1 2 
5 + ſound, good foil, and will make but little progreſs, 
* a timbe T ber thee. in a cold barten ſituation. Mis Hr 
3. The BLack. VINCI NIX WALINU T. This is the 
b recommended War timber, and willigrow/to/a-large 
L e young: ſhoots are finooth, and row, 

| * brown 


— 


bronh. The lexves ure piedseed' *— They- 
are large and finely*pitinated,-being compoſe: of about 
erghtzren; twelve, and ſometimes fourteen pair of — 
ſhaped; fharp-pointed fohoſes, which are terminated by 
an odd one ſawred at the edges, and the bottom pair are 
alwaysthe gent. The flowers give pleaſure-only to the 
curious hotaniſt. They blow early in the ſpring; and 
the females are ſuceeeded by nuts of different ſizes and 
The nuts of the Common ſort have a very 
thick ſhell, incloſing a ſweet kernel. They are fur- 
rowed, and of a rounder figure than thoſe of 3 Com- 
mon Walnut. Ly 5 
There — Pen of this 1 25 nuts o 
different fizes; like thoſe of the Common Walnut, will 
always be the effect of ſeed: Some will be fmall and 
round othets oblong, large, and deeply furrowed. 
Vou muſt expect alto tonfind à Variety inthe leaves; 
ſome will have no ſcent, others will be finely: perfumed. 
Hence the names, Common Virginian Walnut, Aromatic 
Walnut, Deeply-furrotocd- fruited Walnut, &c. have 
uſed to a e e, N e of this 
of WE” 31 by b 47) 13 
32 The Warrz e — called the 
Hickery Nut, is a tree of lower ſta ure, ſeldom rifing 
more than thirty or thirty- five feet high; "though the 
fort called the Shag- Bark is the ftronge -ſhooter::> The 
young ſhobts of all are ſmooth. Phe leaves are alſo 
pinnated, though ſome of them are ſmall; the number 
of folioles being from two or three pair to ſix or ſeven, 
beſides the odd one with which they are terminated? 
Thettohoks are: of pleaſant green colour, narroweſt - 
at their baſe, and ſerrated at their edges. The flowers 
are no ernament; and che nuts are imall, hard, and of 
a 'whitgeploorn ts! ect ws! nts YO bat on” 
The Vaxieties of this TONS go by the various flames 
of Gommen' Hictery Nut, Small * ute reg. Nut; 
_ $4 bag- Bark Hictery Mut, 5 ns =: _ 
4. PENNSYLY ANLA' Wander | This: peine aber 
to #bout-the haghtot the former. The leavbs are very = 
long, being compoſed of about eleven pair of 'folioles} 
befidesi the odd one with which they are terninated. 
de flowers are yrloNπννα. come out at the uſual time 
wich the NA andareturcealed: for the tmoſtipa 1 7 by. 
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ſmall, ** hard · ſhelled fruit; though thè nuts 
will be of different ſizes in the different Varisties 

The method of eee, ;theſe r from 
the nuts, which. we receive from | America, ey 
grow naturally. Theſe. maſt be ſown as ſodm u they 
arrive, in the manner directed for raiſing the Gomm̃on 
Malaut. + Their, after eee allo; de the 
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Linn AN Thaks 3 Order; Disse Monadelphic®: 
Male flowers containing three ſtamina, and female 
flowers containing three piſtils, fituated on diſtinct 


plants. nen are den SPECIES; nine of them as 


follow 34 8“ es 34 $508 Þ clogs 
1. Ivariennvs S The n Jones! 1 
an ever green ſhrub; native of England and Scotland, 

and of many of the northern parts of Europe. 
2. JUNYPERUS Oxycedrus: The SpANTisH JUNIPER; 


an ee Grub ar en e e fee ge. and South of 


e 8 


F ran. cl an 06 8 
3. JuxreERVs Vi denise The VOI Cxvkn, 


or on RED CEDAR; an eue tree ura native Bt 


of Virginia and Carolina. N 30. e ee 
4. Jv NYPERUS Den The Bunnvrae 
9 eee 2 native of Bermudas 
and America. TP 4 GOT 
5: JuNIPERUS Bardodenfuc: The JaiearomCSDI; * 
an —— tree or aw ; native of Jamaica and other 
Weſt India Iſlands r 
6. JUNYPERUS a | The Sr ans Coen; 
an evergreen tree or Srub; native of Spain. 
22.7.2 JUNUPERUS: Lydia - The Lycian CeoAn ji an 
euergreen tres or a - ee of ay nn 4 lraly,” ne 
2 6 '2 {1435 bers ; 8 $3 2 * 
8. 3. JuirERUS Phenicia-: The eee e erb 
an evergrecn' ſorub on tree'; native of Portugal, South of 
e 3 Da er ite ag AP e 
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9. Joxrigkus 


by, 
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Ss cept 
Ges ti Fifi hight? 
when planted 1 in a good 


© | Kor 9 feet, - 


| hy plant. 

tonch, and. Ee ich zfmogth> . 

N of a reddiſh colon witha gentle tinge. of purple. 
leaves are Rarrom, and farprpainted. Khan 
by threes: on the branches; their upper ſurface has a2 


exayilh, N middle, but their under , 
ply. they garniſ r 
ty. . This gr res ee in 2 | _ 
Howers are 5 8 fa. Ze ove . : 
8. ace 17 the. berries, .w are 
of; Tias d oi a blpet rple When ripe, which wi nos 
de Peſgre the fe ry oe * _—_— 'Y 


Ihe Swedfo, Juniper has a natural ten 
oa gfeatex., eight, and conſequen 2 more the 


: of af tree t oo e: former ort; Aixtoen o 
1 W us ſeeds have, dark 7 
— 7 28 a tendency to grow higher, and become n 

woody. and ramoſe. Ibe leaves, flowers, and, ui 

| ue .in the ſame manner, and are of the ſame nature, 

ich ſhews. it to be a Variety. onfy. Old Botaniſts 
mention it as a diſtinct ſpecies: C ASFAR- Bahn 
55 ts this, anch calls one the Sbrubby —— —_— = 
1 TEE. uniper: + A he; 9 — 


_ Fw uy 
what has bern faid, the gardener will know, when be 


meets with. ther _by thole different names, Where to 
lant them in ſuitable. fituations. It is obſervable of 
both theſe ſorts, that_in the ry ns, middle of 
May, when they will be in full blow, the furina of the 
male flowers is diſcharged in ſuch plenty, that upe 
ſtriking the ſhrub with a ſtick, it will riſe up, in a ll 
air, like a column of white ſmoke, and like that will be 
wafted with the gentleſt wind, until it is loſt or out of” 
= Seantsn JunIPER will - coca to be rather 4 
higher tree than the Swediſh, in ſome ſoils. It will be 
feathered from the bottom to the top, if leſt untouched 
from the firſt planting, or if not crowded with other 
trees. The leaves are awl-ſbaped, and finely ſpread. 
open. They are very ſhort, 'ſharp-pointed, and A pe # 
the tree a' fine look. The flowers are fucceeded by 
large reddiſh berries, which are very beautiful when 


= VirciniA CEpar. This tree is held out by 
EvELYN and Haiuvry as being proper to be planted 
as a foreſt or timber tree. It grows ro near forty feet” 
high, the branches forming a beautiful cone, and, if 
left unpruned, the tree will be feathered to the very baſes 
conſequently it is highly ornamental. And HaxBukyY 
ſays, it “ is valuable for many excellent and rare uſes: 
It will, he fays, continue ſound and uncorrupt for | 
many ages, being poſſeſſed: of a bitter refin, which” 
prevents the worms from attacking it. The wood may” 
| iy ee. into 3 of e ſorts, as well 4s 
applied to great part of the uſes to which the'cypreſe 
is ad N 3 however, for being of 2 
very brittle nature, and is therefore not proper to be 
introduced into buildings where any great weight is to 
be lodged. - Nevertheleſs, in Virginia and Carolina, ; 
where they abound, theſe trees are uſed in ſtructures | 
of all kinds, with this precaution ;/ and the inhabitants © 
prefer-the timber to moſt other wood'for wainſcoting 
their rooms, and building of veſſelss. 
4-BermyDran CxDas. In the iſland from which” 
this tree takes its name, it grow to a timber fize;” but 
in this country it is a vety dender plaftt, and requires” 
not only a dry warm foil, but open mild winters,” to 
11 © 5 
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make it continue through them; ſo that when x perſom 
1s deſirous of having an extenſive collection, then and 
then only is this ſort to be fought: after; for, when 
Fflanted abroad, even in the marmeſt quarters, che plants 
require ſheds te preſette them from the winter's froſt.” 
It is the wood of the Bermudian Cedar of which pencils 
ate made; alſo drawers. of cabinetsg and : former 
veainſcoting was made if this wood. In the iſland of 
Bermudas (which is in a manner covered with: this tree), 

as well as upon the Continent of America, ſhips are 

buik of it: its ſcent is peculiarly aromatic z but though 

' agreeable to moſt people, it is offenſive to ſome; and 
this may be one reaſon why lefs;of this, wood has 
of late years been imported into this country than was 
formerly. 84 181 n 17 15 75 Ir: ip © $4357; Tr ; FOE: vs 
5. JAMAICA CEDAR» This, in Jamaica, is a very 
large timber trete; but in our climate it ũs ſtill more 
delicate than the Cedar of Bermudas; both of which 
ought to be. conſidered as greenhouſe rather than 25 
ſurubery plants: Den et 1%; oO ASH SA 2 T0] 08 
.-6.:SpantsH-CeDaR grows plentifully in the country 
by whoſe name it is diſtinguiſhed:: it is a hand ſome, 

_ regular growing tree, riſing in a conical. form, if the = 
branches are untouched, to the height of thirtyſor more 
feet. The leaves are imbricated, and lie over ench other 
i four ways; they are acute, and of a ſine groen colour: 
From theſe properties only, an ideal of à fine tree may 
be had. The flewers:are-infignificant to a common 
_ obſerverz but tbey are ſucceeded by berries which make 
= good ſhew when ripe; for they are very large, and of 
a. fine black colour, and adorn the young branches in 
„„ d ome 554, 
l IJ. Lycian CEDAR, allo common in Spain, will riſe 
1 do te height of about twenty- five feet; the branches 
_ == have naturally an upright poſition; and their bark is of 
a reddiſh hue. The leaves are everywhere imbricated, 
=_ | and each is abtuſe and of an oval figure. They re- 
1 ble thoſe of the: Cypreſs „and are very beautiful. 
N | he flowers are ſucceeded: by large oval berries; of & 
brown colour, and wall: be produced in plenty from 
the ſides of the younger branches all over the tree. 
8. PHENICIAN: CEDAR ſeldom grows higher tha 


wenty feet, and is a heantiful upright ſort, torming's 
„ 55 kind 


Ss 5 * 
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kind of pyramid, if untouched, from the bottom. It 
has both ternate and imbricated leaves; the under ones 
grow by threes: and ſpread open; and the upper ones 
are obtuſe, and lie over each other lHikesthe Cypreſs: 
The flowers ate produced from the ends of the 
branches; and the ftuit that ſuceeeds them is rather 
ſmally and of a yellow colour. rag-commontyscallet 
the Phenician Cedar; though it 38 eee | 
naturally in moſt of the ſouthern 'paytsiof:Buropgyc1nn . < 
9. SaAvix. Of this ſpecies there ate three forts ;/ © 
. 2 1: Spreading Sam. „ en. 3440 ld 
5118 Upright Savin; and q em. eng 
--.. «Striped Sam? dd Hotsdi 290: em id 
| Spreading Savin is a low ſpreathing ſhrub: che branches 
have a natural tendency to grow horizontal 
nearly ſo; ſo that it muſt be ranked amongſt che loweſt 
growing ſnrubs; inſomuch that unleſs it 18 planted 
againſt a wall, or ſupported in an upright pofitiohf wes 
ſeldom have it higher than two feet. When it is to be 
planted and left to Nature, room muſt be firſt allowed 5 
for its: ſpreading; for it will decupy a-circls 6f7more 
than two or three yards diameter, and! will choke any 
ether leſs powerful ſhrub that is placed too near it. 
The bark on the older ſhoots ia of u light brown colour; 
but the younger, which are-coveredwith leaves running 
into each other, are of as fine à green as any ſhrub 
whatever. Theſe leaves are erect, arid acute- pointed. 
They ate placed oppoſite, and grow à litele like thoſe 
of the French Tamariſk. This ſhrub ſeldom produces” 
flowers or berries ; \ but hen any berries de appear, 5 
they are ſmall and of a blueiſh colour. It deſerves a | 
place amongſt low-growing evergreens, on atcount of 
the-fine-ſtrong 191 of its leaves both lin winter and 
ſummer; but it is valuable for nothing elſe; for it 
produees neither flowers ner fruit ornamental, and is 
poſſeſſed of a very ſtrong ſmell ; inſomuch that, being 
ttirred: by whatever runs amongſt it; the whole air is 
tilled with a fetid ſcent, which- is emitted from its 
branches and leaves; and whieh to- moſt people is diſ- 
agrecable. It is in great requeſt with horſedoctors and 
cowleeches,-by which they much benefit thoſe creatures 
in- many diſorders. The juice of it, mixed with milk 
and honey, is ſaid to be good to expel worms from 
"dard; © -- > Na © en 
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children; 1 28 — 2s, without that mixture, de detwy 
thoſe in horſes, for en TOR * e 4.99% 
N deli hefot Darlin 
pri 1s 2 delip wit 3 it to he 
Fi gn fourteen ſtet high. The branches are nu- 
merous and fender, and give the tree a genteel air, | 
The leaves are nearly of the ſame nature wich the 
other, theugh they are of a darker green. Ihe flowers, 
though produced in plentv, male no ſhow; but they 
are ſueceeded by berries: im ſuch plenty as to eauſe a 
good effect. The upright tendeney of growth of this 
tree, together with the very dark green of the leaves, 
which cauſes a good contraſt with others that are 
lighter, together with its: not being poſſeſſed of that 
_ diſagreeable feent of the other fort; un it 
e for evergreen plantations. 
how merges Savin is à Variety of the forme 3 it has 
not that tendeney to ſpread like the Common. neither 
does it grow quite ſo upright as the Berry bearing Savin. 
- It is a fine plant, and at preſent rather ſcarce. The 
ends of ſeveral of the young ſhoots are of a fine cream 
colour; nay, at} thee” ſmaller branches appear often.of 
that colour, and at a diſtance will have the appearance 
of flowers growing on the tree. In ſhort, to thoſe who 
are fond of variegated plants, this ſhrub has both _— | 
and ſcarcity to recommend itſel t. 
The method of PRO AVOATIxG his: ef ja 
varies in ſome degree with the n Gy po 
"The Common 1 
$525 it The Spaniſh Juniper I 114 » © 71 155 TI 
The Virginia Cedar, 5 FFF 
The Spaniſh Cedar, OE OIDETT OR SONS 8 
| 1515 The / ian Cedar, and and FCC 
| The Phenician 5 | | 
are raiſed from ſeeds procured from the rafpioſtivg lives 
of their growth, and fown the latter end of February. os 
the beginning of March, "an beds of light fandy earth; 
about half an inch deep. In about twelve months after 
ſowing the plants will appear. Having ſtood two years 
m the ſeed bed, they may be removed to the nurſery, 
- planting them from one to two feet diſtance in the 
rows, with two feet intervals; and here they may re- 
pn Dog wanted for uſe, FRO — tranſplanted 


either 


. 
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either in autumn or in ſpring; care being had to per- 
ſorm the removal in moiſt weather, preſerving as much 
mould as poſſible amongſt the fibres. Hannuar 
recommends that the ſeeds of the Common JuniPer 
de ſown as ſoon as poſſible aſter they are ripe; for if 
this precaution, he ſays, is obſerved, they will come 
the ſpring following';' whereas if they are neglected ti 
the fpring, they will not appear till æhe ſpring after 
that; and ſomeèti mes a great part of them will remain 
till the ſecond and even third ſeaſon before they come 
up. The Common Junires may alſo be increaſed by 
far The Bermudian Cedar, and 
.-* > >Phe-Jamaics'Ocdar, ;'; ow hg nn 2d 
require that the ſeeds be/ſown in pots; that the young 
ſeedlings be planted out into ſeparate pots; and that 
theſe be always houſed in the winter. INES 3b OED | 
The Common Savix is to: be: increaſed-by flips, 
which if planted almoſt at any time, or any how, will 
| 8 The Upright Savin alſo is to be enereaſed by © 
ips planted in moiſt» weather, in Auguſt, and kept 
ſhaded and watered in dry weather aſterwards. This 
is the beſt way of treating w— of the Upright Savin, 
though they will often grow if planted at any time, 
either in winter or ſummer. he Striped Savin alſo 
is to be encreaſed this way ; though care muſt be alwa 
uſed to take off thofe branches that are moſt beautifully 
variegated, and ſuck alſo as are entirely of a cream 
colour; for this will be the moſt prabable method of 
continuing it in its variegated beauties. This plant 
is alſo to be raiſed by berries; and if theſe have the 
ſame treatment as the other ſorts, it will be very pro- 
per; and by theſe the moſt uprigut and beſt plants are 
raiſed. i e e 


- Linxzan Claſs and Order, Decandrie Monogynia : 
Each flower contains ten males and one female... There 
ard WD Stress dun t“ 
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1. KAL Lati 715 The BOA DU- LEAVE Kat 


MIA; 3 an evergreen Ar rub; native of Mary land, Virginia, 


and Pennſylvania. 
- 2. KA'LMIA Anguſ/ti ifelia.: The NAzROW-LEAVED 


Karma; an ever gre. u forub; native of Pennſylvania 


and Carplinz. 


' 4+ The, Broad-Leaver EA clot, riſes 7 | 
more than four or five feet high; and the branches, £ 
e are hard, 

ves are of an oval, 
ipear-ſhaped figure, and of a fine ſhining green colour. 

heir confiſtence 1s rather thick in proportion to their 5 


which by no means; arc regular] 
and of a grayiſh colour: The 


footſtalks, which are but flender, and grow irregularly 


on the branchies.” The flowers are produced at the 
ends of the branches, in Toundiſh, bunches: They are 
arft of a fine deep red, but die away to a'paler co colour, 


Each is compoſed 40 fingle petal, which is tubular at 
the bottom, ſpreading open at the top, and has ten 


1 corniculs 
They gener 


40 hrroonin them on their out · 

ower with us in July; and are 
ſuccreded 55 dei capſules, full of ſeeds, which 
ſeldom ripen.in England.” In fome places this i is a fine 


evergreen z 5 and in others, again, ir often loſes its 


leaves, and that. ſometimes: before the FI is far 


ages 


The Nins Ar n Kin is he | 


lower. growth. than the other, and the branches are 


more weak and tough. The leaves are very beautiful, 
being of a fine ſhining green; z they are of a lanceolate 
figure, and in all reſpects are ſmaller than thoſe of the 


former, ſort, and and upon very ſhort footſtalks. 


They are p 125 in no certain regular manner, being 
pairs, at other times in bunches, growing 


_ ſometimes | 
oppoſite at the joints. Ihe flowers are produces, from 


the ſides of the branches in 'roundiſh bunches; they 


are of a fine red colour, and each is compoſed” of one 


Fan. that bas the property of ſpreading open like the 
ormer: They flower in; July, and ire very beautiful; 
but are not wee by ripe ſeeds with us. 


Both e ſorts are to be PROPAGATED three ways; 


by fe JL and ſuc 1. By feeds. Theſe we 
3 rom abroad; ai 5 their reception we ſhould 


e a 5 * of halt freſh ſoil from a 


rich 


„ we” "OY 
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rich paſture, taken from thence a year before, and half 


they are ſown, they ſhould be removed into a uy | 


n hard weather for 


ee e plane owe 
are propagated b 


plants arg obtained in the leaſt fime,, N Leg are 


Ware a ackers in plenty. Theſe 
tould be taken off in the ſpring: and thoſe with bad 
roots ſhauld be ſet in pots, and plunged into a hotbed, 


LY b 
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WOES! 556 and Order, Ane, ee, 
Each flower contains many n 

3 the males bein kay 
=_ - nine Serving, pg” 42 of 1 which are cultivated 3 nt een 


© LavarzaA 4rbireg : * The Common LA v ATEN A, 
or. r Tur; 4 diciduaus ruh native of Italy, 

* LAVATERA Tria: The ms ts-hontt LAva: 
WW. Trg eciduo aka ek 


3. N Ob The. Fer- LOBED- Kaen | 
TERA, or MALLow Lt i» @ deciduous f native 
of th ; South. of F 13” a2 1 * 


4 LAvaTtErA Ae _—_ or the Gira 3 

1 7 HINING- : e. — ant; 
; 9 Acid Gru; native of Spain and Portugal. 

| 1. ThoCommon LavAitara as well known plant: 

It wfually grows to eight ar ten fret, high, and in a rich 

foi will row to twelve, or mere. Ihe ſtem is thick 

Zn firang, and divides near the top into ſeveral 

branches, Which are cloſely ornamented with large 

- downy leayes ; . they are ſoft ta the tquch, plaited, and. 

their 995 are cut into 22 angles; T be flowers are 

. from the wings of the leaves, in 

6 95 enen of them until late 


= 2A 1 
——U—. 4 — ce per 


ray | 11 obſcured by the largeneſs of the 
leaves. "1: eee tree has 2 ay look; rs Son- 
tinvi for boy t thr ree, months 1 in flowet males it it very 
| valuable. 5 Fay thoi = Its ſhort-lived: continyance is 
| | much to be regretted, TH: Nature ſeems tg havt made 
| ſome amen 0 es furniſhing it with good ſeeds 
| in very: 3 Pk * . theſe, thouſands of plants 
| 
| 


a £4 fol 2 1 ed; nay; they will ſometimes ſhed 
dhemſely es, and come up \ without any art. But 9 
e 8. 


3 


\ TAY „ 


they are to be regularly fon,” let it be done i in April, 
in the places where they are deſigned to remain, and 
they will flower the ſummer after. - Though this plant 
is called a biennial, in ſome warm dry fituations the 
ſtalks become hard and woody, and the plants will con- 
tinue to produce flowers and ſeeds for many years. | 

| There are-feveral Yarieties of this ſpecies; the leaves 
of fome being round and indented; others acutely 2 -.. 
others waved? Theſe among old 1 go by the 
names of the Round. lerved. Wave Rave e 
S,. g 
2. The — LAVAT ENA. This ſpe 
is very ornamental in thefront, or among the low” 55. 
in the wilderneſs quarters, or When ſtatiopęd in large 
dorders in pleaſure grounds, as it is nach of low 
growth, ſeldom rifing to above four or five feet, high. 


has rather a large fpreading 8 in 1 9 8 do the 
A 


ſize of the ſnrube The branches are untere 755 2 'of 
a paliſh green clones go. yy led yes 803 e 
res, though T t or com 0 

5 that are ns cg rg + 921 Hee 
- much in their fize, ſome being larger, forte f HR. 
ſome more divided than öthefs. leir 9 7 5 1 
the plant is in perfect health, is d ve pleafant green 4 
but they will often ſhew thetnſelves à little e 
at which time u may be affured” tlie ſbrub is, in 7 
ſickly ſtate - This often does not 5 lone ne 
the plant Will aſſume its former verd ure, ang A 112 . 
quently and very ſpeedily relapſe” into its "weak fate: 
— —— ſnews that, ough hardy with reſp oft 8 cold. 
it is rather of a fickly nature in this coun The 
flowers art produced Hoge on fert footſt whe! : they- 
grow from the joints, at 'the bofoms! of the, leaves: 

three or four of them will 12 teich joint; and 
being large, they make a fine * I i Aug, i the time : 
of flowerin Ju ; 

There are — hi —— "differing i 28. 
ſhape of the leaves and ſize of the Aowers, KY 
have names among old Botaniſts“ 5 

3. The FIVE LOBEB LAvAT ERA ; A diſtiy neck ſpecies” 
from the preceding, though it differs little ROD it, ex- 
en tne UA ke bay legves,' _—_ 5 which i is Sons 4 


e 41 {© 


Briony-leaved, Round ſeaved, Acute - leaved Mallow 
Tree, & c. have been uſed to expreſs them. 


4 


4. Grtrrrgixo L grows. to about the 


They are ſhaped like thoſe. of the, Com- 


mon Mallow, come ont in July, and eon 
ceſſion until the end of autumn. 


+ 
4 5 7 


chere years! before. they arg remo 
they, are defigned to remain. 


by ſeeds; and by this way, fre h Varieties. may be ob- 
firſt ſort, ripen, well here. Haying got 2; ſufheicyt.. 


come apr, and nothing but weeding and. watering in dry 
weather will be required, until the ſpring after; when, 
they ſhould be planted. in nurſery. Ines. there, to remain 
until they are ſet out to ſtand. The leaves of. all the 
ſorts continue until the froſts come on; ſo that if an 
opag winter happens, they will continue in, verdure the 
exeateſt part of the ſeaſo n rome) 
be Lawatera tribe affa@ 2 warm ſandy f tuation and 
ſoil,;in which they will ſometimes continus to exhibit 
their bsauties for many years; but in general they are 
 thoxtiveds, continuing only do or tllreeyears: this 
| DOE o cf eu" 
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ad them peculiarly. en to be ſcattered plenti- 
fully in a newly made thrubery; they will add Warmth 
to young plants, and will die away themſelyes before the 
(ac they "wy will by x lj * Big DOE: 
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Linx AN Cubs and 1 Order, Tenshi 2 . 
Each flower contains nine males and one female. Ther J 
are eleven SPECIES; four of which ate adapted to one 
purpoſe: __ 3 

1. LAURUS Nibilis: The Evatoxeen Bar, or the 
Common BAV; an euer green forub or ers native 
Italy, Greece, and Aſa. i 8 

2. Laukbs Eflivallis: "The Depsdi Bays "2 
tal deciduous] forud; native of fwampy A and the 
fides of brooks and rivers in Virginia. 155 

3. LauRUs Bn,j,j˖ The Brigo Furz, or 
BENJAMIN TREE; @ deciduous tres or rPridbs native, of 
Virginia and Per nſylyania, + Be bing 

4 Lav'tys Safſafras- 'The'S $SAFRAS Takz; @ 
r tree or Ar ab; nati * of Virginia, Caroline, 
and Florida. 

1. The Ertzcare E Evtixx Gays, ke! b 
ſeen Bay Trees near thirty feet high, and almoſt two 
feet in diameter, and enumerates the Bay amongſt 
uſeful trees. 'HarBuzy: catches at this idea, and tells 
us in general terms, that . it will grow to thirty feet i 
heighty with a trunk of two, feet in diameter, and, 
accordingly, he arringes it among {t/ his Foreſt Trees: 
he acknowledges / however at the ſame time that tbe 
wood is of little value. The Bay is. nevertheleſs a fine 
aromatic and a beautiful evergre 18 Itlis ſaidits be the 
true Lauf us or Laurel of the der, with which they 

adorned the brows vf* ther Tuccefsful Generals: The 
leaves ſtand clofe; are About three inches long and two 
broad; are hard, rigid, and of a deep green colour. 
The Bay oF like the Holly, Box, and Laurel, 2 
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bear the made and drip of taller trees, 180 it is upon 
the whole 2 very defirable, as being a very orndmental 
. evergreen: © Fhere are ſeveral Varirties; as the Broad- 
| Jeaved Bay, the Natrow-leaved Bay, and the Waye- 
8 lea ved Bay. 1 £754 hin 
Ihis tree is PROPAGATED. by pen or by the 
berries. In order to raiſe a quantity of theſe trees — 
fers, ſome ſtools ſhould be planted ſor Ne — 
and after theſe are ſhot about a yard high, the — 
muſt be brought down to the ground in the winter; all 
the preceding ſummer's thoots laid on it, and pegged 
down (being firſt ſlit in the joint), and tlie leaves 
taken off, Which would otherwiſe be under ground. In 
one year's time theſe layers will have taken foot; and 
in the he ringer ey ſhould be taken up, and platited in 
the nurſery ⁊ foot afunder, in rows two feet diſtance. 
After 7 are planted ot, if the weather ſhould prove 
dry, they muſt be conſtantly watered; for without 
fuch 2 it is difneuſt to make this tree grow. ' After 
they have taken well to tlie ground, they will require 
no farther trouble than keeping them clean from weeds, 
and digging between the rows each winter, till they are 
finally planted out. 2. Imorder to raiſe this tree from 
the Berries, they" ought to hang on the trees kill about 
| Jail vary bees they are Sarhered. A well ſheltered port 
of ground for - the” ſenfinary muſt be made choice of; 
and having the mould ſmooth and fine, they ſhould de 
ſown 1601 after they are gathered in beds, or drills; 
rather more than Half zn inch deep. Towards the 
cloſe of the ſpring the plants wil come up, and during 
ſummer maſt be duly attended, by Watering and weed- 
ing. In the winter following, their ſheltered fftuation 
muſt not be truſted to, to defend them from the froſt : 
Furze buſhes, or ſome ſuch things,” ought to be ſtuck 
in rows, between the beds or drills, to guad them from 
the black froſts. Indeed, without this Precak tion, 8 
tire winter ſpould prove very froſty,” few of the young 
ſeedlings will be alive in ſpring; During the owing 
ſummer, weedi; g and watering muft be obſerved, and 
the winter” after that they thould be defended with 
eee before; for they will be fill in danger of 
ing deſtroyed hy ſevere froſts. Im che enſuing pring, s 
the frongzeſt maß de taten out of the teed beds, and 
; planted | 
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lanted in the nurſery way; though: if they have not 

1 that time made e ee it will be adviſeable te. 
let them remain in their beds till the third ſpring : fot 
a ſmall plant of this kind is with. more difficulty made 
to grow than one which is larger. When they are 
planted in the nurſery, the diſtance which ſhould be 
allowed them is the ſame as the layers, a foot aſunder 
and two feet diſtance in the rows; and this will not be 
ſound too cloſe; for notwithſtanding the greateſt care 
is exerted in planting them in the nurſery, even making 
choice of rainy and cloudy weather, which muſt always 
be obſerved in ſetting them out, many of them. will 
be loſt by: being tranſplanted. After they are thus 
planted out in the nurſery, whether layers or ſeedlings, 
they muſt be ſtill watered in dry weather, kept free 
from wreds, and the rows dug between; every winter. 
You will even find, that thoſe plants which ſuffer leaſt 
by being tranſplanted will bave met with à check, 
which they will not recover in two or three years; and 
till they bave acquired new ſtrength they ſhauld not 
r but when they appear to be 
good ſtiff plants, having the year before made a vigorous 

oot, they will be then proper plants far planting out 
where they are to remain. Holes ſhould. be got ready 
for their reception; and as ſoon as the firſt; autumnad 
rains fall, the work ſhould be ſet about, eſpecially if 
the land be gravelly or dry; but if it be moiſt, the 
ſpring will do as well. Being now planted at one vard 
diſtance, they will make a poor progreſs for two er 
three years more; but after this, when they have over- 
arrive to be good trees in a fe years... 
Although this tree flouriſhes beſt in old gardens, 

where the ſoil has been made rich and deep, and loves 
the ſhade, HawBury tells us, © it thrives nevertheleſs 
exceedingly. well in our hotteft gravels and ſands ; and, 
after it has furmounted the hardſhips-of: .tranſplanting,. - 
will grow: in ſuch. ſituations extremely faſt, and arrive 
to a larger bulk.) / ; ; 


- 


2. The Deciovous Ba, in -a-moiſt, 
which it principally delights, - will grow. to be about 
ſixteen feet high; but in ſome ſoils, that are. poſſeſſed 
of the oppoſite qualities, it will hardly arrive at _ 
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that height. The branches are not-very. numerous, but 
they are ſmooth, and of a purpliſn colour, look Well ia 


winter, and in ſummer exhibit their leaves of an oval 
ſpear- ſhaped figure: I hey are about two or three 
inches in length, are proportionally broad, and placed 
oppoſite to each other on the branches. Their upper 
_ furface is ſmooth, and of a pleaſant green colour, 
whilſt their under is rough aud -veined. The flowers 
are ſmall and white, make no figure, come out from the 
ſides of the branches in May, and are ſucceeded by large 
red berries, which never ripen in England: 80 that, 
notwithſtanding the leaves in ſummer are very pretty, 
and the colour of the bark wakes z variety in winter, it 
e. e Fes the em of — plant uid. 
u © or 0 * 3 : 

rde Benzory: Tee —— do 4 wach- Ager 5 

ſize than the otlier; and its branches are rather nume-, 
rous: They are ſmooth, and of a ſine light green 
colour. The leaves are oval; acute, near four inches 
long, and two broad; their u furface is ſmooth, - 
and of a ſine light green colour, but their under furface 
19 venoſe, and of a whitiſh caſt: W hen bruiſed, they 
emit a fine fragrance- I be flowers make no figure: 
They are mall and yellowifh, come out. from the ſides 
of the branches in little cluſters, and'are Facceeded- wy 
large blackiſh berries; which never ripen in England. 

4. The SassAT RAS FREE. Phe wood. of the - 

| Satfafras is well known in the- ſhops; where it is: ſold to 

be made into tea, being eſteemed : an excellent anti- 
ſcorbutie and purger of the blood. A decoction of che 
leaves and bark is alſo ſaid to poſſeſs the ſame virtues, 
and is drank by many perfons forathoſe 5 
This tree will grow to nearly the height of the others, 

h the branches are not ſo numerous. Its hark is 

faxes; and of a red colour, which beautifully diſtin- 
güiſnes it in winter; whilſt the fine ſhining greeim of 
its leaves conftitutes its greateſt beauty in ſummer. In 
theſe, indeed, there is a variety, and a very extraordinary 
one. Some are large; and of an oval figure; others are 
ſmaller, and ofthe ſame ſhape; whilſt others, again, 
are ſe divided into three an as to reſemble the 
leaves of ſome ſorts of the Fig tree. Their edges are 


90 5 titic under furface is of a whitiſh caſt; - their 
toot- 


: | | 
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footſtalks are pretty long, placed alternately on the 
branches, and die to a red colour in the autumn Ihe 
flowers are ſmall and yellowiſh: They are produced in 
cluſters on longich pedicles, and are ſucceed i «by. 
dlackiſh ber ries, which never ripen in England. 
The PRONAG ATION: of theſe: three ſorts of trees may 
de performed two or three ways. e By the ſeeds.” 
Theſe we receive, from the places where the trees grow 
naturally, in the- ſpring. I hey ſhould be preſerved in 
land; and, as ſoon as they arrive, ſnould be ſown in 
largiſh pots, an inch deep. The ſoil for their reception 
ſhould, be taken ſrom a rich paſture at leaſt a year 
before, with the ſward. It ſhould alſo be laid on a 
heap,. and ſrequentiy turned, until the ſward is grown | 
rotten, and the whole appears well mixed and fine It 
the pa ſture from hence it was taken near the ſurface 
is a ſandy loam, this is the beſt compoſt for theſe ſecds : 
ift not, à ſmall addition of driſt or ſea. ſand ſhould be 
added i and well mixed with the other mauld- After 
an inch deep and then they ſhould be plunged into 
common mould up to the rim. If the foil he naturallv 
moiſt, it will keep them cooler, and be better; and) if; 
the place be well ſheltered and ſhaded, it wiil be better 
ſtill. Nothing more than weeding, which muſt bee 
conſtantly obſerved during the fummer. will be neceſ- 
ſary; and in this ſtation they may remain untit the 
Mareh following; about the middle of which month, 
having prepared. a good hotbed, the pots ſhould' be- 
taken cup and plunged therein. Soon after the ſeeds 
will come up; and when the young plants have ſuffi- 
ciently received the benefit of this bed, they ſhould be. 
enured by degrees to the open air. Weeding and! 
watering muſt be obſerved during the ſummer; and,: 
at the approach of the cold weather in the autumn: 
they ſhould be removed under a + hotbed frame, or; 
ſome cover, to be protected from the froſts during the 
winter. In the ſpring, when this danger is over, they: 
ſhould reſume their firſt ſtation; namely, the 679 
ſhould be plunged up to the rim, as when ma on 
were firſt ſown; and if this place be well ſheltered, ; 
they may remain there all winter; if not, and ſevere 
frolts threaten, they ſhould be: taken up and placed 


under 
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under cover as before. After they n. thus 


managed three years from the ſeeds, they ſhould be 
taken out of the pots with care, and planted. in the 


nurſery ground, at ſmall diſtances ; where they may 


remain until they are ſtrong enough to be y ſet 
out. By ſowing the ſeeds in pots, and aſſiſting them 


dy an hotbed, a year atleaſt is ſaved; for they hardly 


erer come up, when ſown in a natural border, under 
two years from the ſeeds; nay, they have been known 
to remain three, and even ſome plants to come up the 


fourth year after ſowing; which at once ſhews the 


preference of the former practice, and ſhould: caution 
all who have not ſuch convenience, not to be too haſty 


in diſturbing the beds when. the feeds: are ſown in the 


natural ground: as, eſpecially. if they are not well pre- 


ſerved in mould or ſand, theſe may be ſome years before 
they appear. Indeed, it is the long time we are in, 


N theſe plants, either by. ſeeds, layers, &c. that 


makes 


them at preſent fo very ſcarce amongſt us. 
2. Theſe plants may alſo be encreaſed by layers; but 
very ſlowly, for they will be two, and ſometimes three; 


or even four years, before they have ſtruck out good 


roots; though the Benjamin tree is pro ated the 
faſteſt by this method. The — — 15 ould: be 
laid in the ground in che autumn; and it will be found 
that twiſting tlie wire round the bud, ſo as in ſome 
degree to ſtop the progrels of che ſap, and taking away. 
| of the bark, is a more effectual 
method of obtaining good roots ſoon than by the ſlit 
or twiſting, eſpecially when practiſed on the Saffafras 
Tree. 3. Plants of theſe forts are likewiſe ſometimes 


with a knife a little 


. 


obtained by ſuckers, which they will at all maar , 


out, and which may be oſten taken off with pretty 


good roots; but when. * weak, and with bad 
roots, they ſhould be planted in pots, and aſſiſted by a 
moderate heat in a bed: With ſuch management they 


will be good plants by the autumn, and. in the ſpring 
may be planted gut anywhere. 4. Cuttings of theſe 


trees, when planted. in a good bark bed, and duly, 


watered, will alſo oftentimes grow. When this method 
is practiſed, and plants obtained, they muſt be enured- 
by degrees to the open air, till they are hardy enough 
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An Claſs : wn: Order Diandris: Minn nia : 
Fach flower contains two males and one female. 
There is only one Speis: 
"Lidv'srruwVulge're : The Fates 4 wal LA 
deciduoms''or- evergreen ſhrub; common in the woods 
emen of 1 of England, and almoſt al | 

Eur PEER IE ERS. 

RE — Is diviſible into two Nes: 1 

The Deciduous or Common Prayet, and 

. on The Evergreen Privet. 2 85 

The Dreiduour Erivet will hone to: the height of | 
about ten or twelve feet. The branches are very nu- 
merous, ſlender, and tough; covered with à ſmoorh 
gray bark; and, when broken, emit a ſtrong ſcent. 

The young twigs are generally produced oppo te, and 

alternately of contrary directions on the older branches. 

The leaves alſo are placed oppoſite by pairs in the ſame 

manner. They are of an oblong figure, ſmall, ſmooth, 

of a dark green colour, have à nauſeous difagrecable z 
: _ and continue on the trees very late. The flowers 

re produced i in cloſe ſpikes, at the ends of the branches, 
in May, June, and often in July: They are White, 
very beautiful, and ſueceeded by black berries, which in 
the autumn will conſtitute the greateſt beauty of this 
plant; for they will be all over the tree, at the ends of 
the branches, in thick cluſters-. They are of a jet 
black; and will thus continue to ornament it in this 
ſingular manner during the greateſt part of the winter. 

The rnor AAT TON of the Privet is eaſy; for it may 
be enereaſed, 1. By the ſeeds and 5 way the 
ſtrongeſt plants may be obtained. The „ſoon after 

they are ripe, ſhould be ſown in any bed of common 

garden mould made fine. They ought to be covered 
abont an inch deep; and all the ſucceeding ſummer 
ſhoukt be kept clean from weeds ;' for the planits never, at 
leaſt not many of them, come up until the ſpring after. 
After they are come up, they will require no other care 
Vox. II. O than 


than weeding; and in the eit following may be 
planted in the nurſery ground, where they will require 
very little care befides keeping the weeds down, until 
they are taken up to plant. 2. Theſe plants may be 
enereaſed by layers; for the young ſhoots being laid in 
the ground in the autumn, will by that time twelve- 
month bave taken good root; the largeſt of which may 
| be planted out to ſtand, and the ſmalleſt ſet in the nur- 
ſe . to gain ſtrength. 3. Cuttings alfo, planted in 
er, will ſtrike root rely; and if the ſoil is in- 
clines to be moiſt, and is ſhaded, it will be the better 
for them, eſpecially if the ſucceeding ſummer ſhould 
prove a dry one. If theſe cuttings are thinly planted, 
they will require no other removing till wee denn finally 
ſet out. If a large quantity is defired, they may be 
placed cloſe, within about two or three inches of each 
other, and then taken up and planted in the nurſery 
the autumn following, to remain there until they are 
wanted for the above purpoſe. It propagates itfelf by 
ſuckers and by layers, whenever the tige or anche 
touch the ground. 
The Privet, of all en: will 8 in > eh 
of great cities; ſo that whoever has a httle/ garden in 
ſuch places, and is defrrous'of having a few plants that 
look green and healthy; may be gratiſied in the Privet, 
| becauſe it will flouri "and look wetbitheres -:Stzwall 
grow very well under the ſhadeiand rip of trees. 
y 1e . Boergreen Priuet. FT lis Variety has à tendency 
to grow to be à taller and a ſtronger tree than the com 
mon "deenduons Tort. - Phe Jeaves: are rather larger, 
more pointed; of w thicker confifteitice; of a dar ren 
colour, and theꝝ continue on the fame plant fo omg as 
to entitle it to the:appellation — 2 ĩt 
may oſten be obſer ved to be atmoit deſtitute uf lraves 
in winter, teſpecially -thofe that were on the ends 
al er branches, which are often taken off by 
the firſt cutting winterly winds. - In-order to bave this 
tre#keepap the credit of merergreen, it ſhouldrhave'n 
welt: ſhekered: — —— 
enough to hear with impunity- -cuts5 | 
northern blaftzz>on- the tops uf hills; craggy rocks, c. 
you» OO. ome! beiter the leaves are: eee gon 
3 * 
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allowed to be = handſome evergicen. As it 566 a 
e e e the ſame flowers and fruit may 


expect 

It is to be raiſed in the fartie ——— or 
cuttings; and the ſeeds of this ſort ſometimes p 
bars of the 8 bern _ 
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\ LIQUIDAMBER | 


Wn Clas and Ordet, Hindicis Polyandria ; 
Male flowers containing. many. ſtamina, and female 
flowers containing two: piſtis, ſituated upon the ſame 
t ; the males being collected into long conical looſe 
n and the females - forming: a globe fituated 
— baſe af the milo ſpike. There are w cms | 
ECIES:; TRAY, 
t Dol Laapin unn Siract find? The Viria Li- 
Qu1DAMBER; of or the MAPLE-LEAVED: LIAN 
ERF 4 dbeiduumt tree; native of nee fer 
Virginia and Mexioo. ol: {js fl 1e 
. rr The: Canan Li- 
QUIDAMBER: or-the/SPLEENWORT-LEAVED: GALE ; 
adecidumus trer; native of Canada and Peunf lvanis. x 
—_ he':V 12 oma: ——— Will —— ot in a 
manner to or | ving its 

young wigs covered with a ſmoath licht brown bark, 
—————— os 
ves grow irregularly on the young n | 
38 They rrſemble — of the Common 
aple in figure; the lobes are all ſerratedi and from 
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proper to be planted ſingly in large opens, that they 
may amply diſplay their fine pyramidal growth, or to 
be ſet in places near ſeats, ee &c. The flowers 
are of a kind of ſaffron colout: They are produced at 
the ends of the branches the beginning of April, and 
ſometimes ſooner; and are ſucceeded. by large round 
brown fruit, which looks fingular,: but is thought by 
many to be no ornament to the tre. 3 
2. CANADA LI VID ABER. The young branches 
of this ſpecies are ſlender, tough, and hardy. The 
leaves are oblong, of a deep green colour, hairy un- 
derneath, and have indentures on their edges alter- 
nately, very deep. The flowers come out from the 
ſides of the branches, like the former; and they are 
ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh fruit, which ſeldom ripens 
r // nate 1" 
© "The PROPAGATION of both theſe: ſpecies is the ſame, 
and may be performed by ſeeds: or layers; but the firſt 
method is the beſt. 1. We receive the ſeeds from 
America in the fpring. Againſt their arrival a fine bed, 
In a warm welb ſheltered place, ſhould' be prepared. If 
the ſoil is not naturally good, and inclined to be ſandy, 
it ſhould be- wholly taken out near a foot deep, and the 
vacancy filled? up with earth taken up a year before, 
from a freſh paſture, with the ſward and all well rotted 
and mixed by being often turned, and afterwards mixed 
with a fixth part of drift or ſea fand. A 8 day being 
made choice of, early in March let the ſeeds be ſown, 
and the fineſt of this compoſt riddled over them a quar- 
ter of an inch deep. When the hot weather in the 
ſpring comes on, the beds ſhould. be ſhaded, and wa- 
terings given often, but in very ſmall quantities, only 
affording them a gentle, nay, a very ſmall ſprinkling at 
a time. MILLER ſays, the ſeëds of theſe plants never 
come up under two years. But, continues HANBURY, 
with this eaſy management, I hardly ever knew eit 
longer than the end of May before the young plants 
made their appearance. The plants being come up, 
ſbading ſhould. ſtill be afforded them in the parching 
ſummer, and a watering every other night ; and this 
will promote their growth; and cauſe them to become 
ſtronger plants by the autumn. In the autumn, the 
deds ſhould be hooped to be covered with mats in the 
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ſevere 
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ſevere froſts. Theſe mats, however, ſhould always be 
taken off in open weather; and this is alf the manage-? 
ment they will require during the firſt winter. The 
ſacceeding ſummer they will require no other trouble 
than weeding ; though, if it ſhould prove à very dry 
one, they will find benefit from à little water now and 
then. By the autumn they will be grown ſtrong 
enough to reſiſt the cold of the following winter, with- 
out demanding the trouble of matting, if the ſituation 
is well ſheltered; if not, it will be proper to have the 
hoops prepared, and the mats ready, againſt the black 
northern froſts, which would endanger at leaſt their 
loſing their tops. After this, nothing except weeding: 
will be wanted; and in the ſpring following; that is, 
three years from their firſt appearance, they ſhould be 
taken up (for they ſhould not be removed before, un- 
leſs ſome of the ſtrongeſt plants be dran out of the 
bed) and planted in the nurfery, a foot aſunder, and two. 
feet diſtant in the rows. Hoeing the weeds in the rows 
in the ſummer, and digging them in the winter, is all: 
the trouble they Win Ker hard occaſion until they are 
_ finally planted out. 2. Theſe plants are eaſily en- 
creaſed by layers. The operation muſt be performed in 
the autumn, on the young ſummer's ſhoots; and the 
beſt way is by flitting them at a joint, as is ee, for 
carnations. In a ftrong dry ſoil, they will be often two 
years or more before they ſtrike root; though, in a fine 
light ſoil, they will be found te take freely enough... 
By this method good plants may be obtained,” though: 
it is not ſo eligible as the other, if we have the conve-- 
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Exch ower contains many males and niany temales.” 
There are two SPECIES; one of them bearing à tulip- 


like, the other a lily-like flower : the former is not un- 

2 22 K = 20 * 33 , T- + © 922 20 ra. 2 IT „ 

common in our open gfotinds s 2650, 
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LINI oN nnen Tulipifera: The Turi Tarn, or 
the VirGinta Tori FREE; à deciduous trer; native. 
of moſt parts of America. RE - 
The Tutte Tzxxzs. In thoſe parts of America 
where it grows common, it will arrive to a pradigious 
bulk, and affords excellent timber for many uſes ; par 
tie ularly, the trunk is frequently hollowed, and made 
into a canoe ſufficient to carry many people; and for 
this purpoſe no tree is thought more proper by the inha. 
bitants of thoſe parts. With us, it may be ſtationed 
among trees of forty feet growth. Ihe trunk is covered 
with a gray hark. The branches, which are not very 
numerous, of the two years old wood, are ſmooth and 
brown; whilſt- the bark of the ſummer's ſhoots is 
ſmoother and ſhining, and of a bluciſh colour. They 
are very pithy. Their young wood is green, and when 
broken emits « ſtrong ſcent. The leaves 8 irregu- 
larly on the branches, on long footſtalks. They are of 
a particular ſtructure, being compoſed of three lobes, 
the middlemoſt of which is ſhortened in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it appears as if it had been cut off and hol- 
lowed at the middle: The two others are rounded off. 
Fhey are about four or five inches long, and as many 
broad. They ate of two colours; their upper ſurface 
— ſmooth, and of a ſtronger green than the lower, 
hey fall off pretty early in autumn; and the buds for 
the next year's ſhoots ſoon after begin to ſwell and 
become dilated, inſomuch that, by the end of Decem- 
ber; thoſe at the ends of the branches will become near 
an inch long, and half an inch broad. The outward 
lamina of ticfe. leaf buds are of an oval figure, have 
ſeveral longitudinal veins, and are of a blueiſh colour. 
The flawers are produced with us in July, at the ends 
of the branches: They ſomewhat reſemble the Tulip, 
| which occaſions its being called the Tulip tree. The 
number of petals of which each is compoſed, hke thoſe 
of the Tulip, is fix ; and theſe are ſpotted with green, 
red, white, and ow thereby making a beautiful 
mixture. The flowers are fucceeded by large cones, 
which never ripen in England. „ 


be proPAGATION of the Tulip tree is very eaſy, if 

the ſeeds ate good; for by theſe, which we receive from 

abroad, they are to be prpagated. No particular ol 
PS EDO pO! 


ſt need be ſought for; neither is the trouble of pots, 
xes, hotbeds, &c. required: They. will grow ex- 
ceedingly well in beds of common garden mould, and the 
plants will be hardier and better than thoſe raiſed with 
more tanderneſs and care. Therefore, as ſoon as you 
receive the ſeeds, which is generally in February, and 
a few dry days have happened, that the mould will 
work freely, ſow. the ſeeds, covering them three quar- 
ters of an inch deep; and in doing of this, obſerve to 
lay them lengthways, otherwiſe, ” being very long, 
one part, perhaps that of the embryo plant, may be out 
of the ground ſoon, and the ſeed be loſt. This being 
done, let the beds be hooped; and as ſoon as the hot 
weather and drying winds come on in the ſpring, let 
them be covered from ten o'clock in the morning until 
ſunſet. If little rain happens, they muſt be duly 
watered every other day; and by the end of May the 
plants will come up. Shade and watering in the hotteſt 
ſummer muſt be afforded them, aud they will after- 
wards give very little trouble. The next winter they 
will want no other care than, at the approach of it, 
ſticking ſome furae buſhes round the bed, to break the 
keen edge of the black froſts; for it is found that the 
ſeedlings of this fort are very hardy, and ſeldom ſuffer 
by any weather. After they have been two years in 
the ſeed bed, they ſhould be taken up and planted in 
the nurſery, a foot aſunder, and two feet diſtant in the 
rows. — this, the uſual nurſery care of hoeing the 
weeds, and digging between the rows in the winter, 
will ſuffice till they are taken up for planting out. 
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_ Linxzan Claſs and Order, Pentandria Monogynia: 
Each flower contains five males and one female. There 
are fourteen SegciEss, eleven of which will bear the 
Open air of this country. PFC 2 8 * | 
1. LoNICE'RA n The ITALIAN HoxEY- 


SUCKLE 


200 1 


SUCKLE; à deciduous or evergreen elite; native of : 

Italy and the South of Europe. 
2. LoxN IRR A Pericij menum: The Excrrn Hor 1 

— or WooDBINE; a deciduous or ever ; 

climber ; native of England, Cy and the n mi nd 

| n of Europe. 

3. Lonice'sa Sempervirens : The: TRUMPET Ho- 
NEYSUCKLE; @ deciduous or THE climber ; native of 
America. | 

4. Lonict'sa \Die-ulles The DizRvitls,o or b 
DIAN HoNEYSUCKLE; 4 deciduous forub z native. of 
Acadia and Nova Scotia. 

5. LoNICE'RA Symphorica r pus sr. PeTER': s Io, 
or the Virginia HONEYSUCKLE; | ien re 
native of Virginia and Carolina. 

6. LoxIcERA Cæru lea: The 1 Ho- 
 NEYSUCKLE, or the Ur RIGHT BLUE-BERRIED Hong r- 
SUCKLE; a deciduous ſbrub; native of Switzerland. _ 

7. LoxicE'RA Alpigena- The RED-BERRIED: Ho- 
NEYSUCKLE; or the UPRIGHT RED-BERRIED HoNEvY- 
$SUCKLE;.Or the ALPINE HoONEYSUCKLE ; a deciduous 
Hrub; native BE any e che Helvetian and ben 
Mountains. 

8. 1 BA. Nigra The 1 Ho- 
NEVYSUckIE; or the [ACK--BERRIED UPpricnHT Ho- 
NEYSUCKLE; @ deciduous Horus; native of Switzerland 
and the Als. THO 

::9. LoxIcE' RA Hl teum : The Fry e eee + 
. deciduous fbrub ; nati ve of moſt of the coldeſt parts of 

urop e.! 
<a $57, ee amps "The os Ho- 
Weg n or DWARF CHERRY; a deciduous forub ; 
8 of the PyREN EAN MoUNTAINS. 

. LoniczRA Tarta rica: The TARTARIAN Ho- 
TA 8 or Dw ARF, CHERRY, or the DwaARF 
CHERRY WITH HEART-SHAPED LEAVES ; a deciduous 
ſorub ; native of Lartary. | 

1. The] TALIAN HoxEYSUCKLE.. "The . of 
this ſpecies are, Early White Italian Honeyſuckle, 
Early Red Italian Honeyſuckle, Yellow Italian Honey- 
ſuckle, Late'Red-flowered Italian e een Ever- 
green Italian Honeyſuckle. ' -- 

INS * I hite Halian Heneyuche is that which fk 

makes 
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makes its appearance in May. The leaves of this ſort 
are oval, and placed oppoſite by pairs, cloſe to the 
branches, at the extremity of which the leaves quite 
ſurround it. The flowers grow in bunches round the 
ends of the branches, and have a very fine ſcent. 
Their blow will be ſoon over; and they are ſucceeded 
by red pulpy berries, which will be ripe in thę autumn. 

The Early Red differs from the preceding in that the 
leaves are narrower, the fibres of the flowers are more 
ſlender, and it blows a little later in the ſpring. - | 

The Yellow Italian Honeyſuckle does not blow quite ſo 
| early as the other, and the flowers are yellow: In other 
reſpects it is very much like the former. | 

te Red-flowered Italian Honeyſuctle is one of the. 
beſt we have. The ſtem is tolerably firm ; the branches 
are few, and the leaves large; the flowers are alſo 
large, of a deep red eee. though leſs ſcented than the 
earlier ſorts.” 

Evergreen Bols ay eſuchle. This 1 ſtronger | 
ſhooter than any of the forts. The joints are more 
diſtant from —— other. The leaves are large, of a 
thick conſiſtence, unite, and ſurround the ſtalk with 
their baſe, and continue all winter. The flowers are 
large, of a good red colour, with ſome paler ſtripes, and 
often continue to blow to the end of autumn. 

2. ExncLisn HoNEYSUCKLE. ''The Farieties of this 
ſpecies are, The Common Woodbine of our Hedges, 
Tbe Oak-leaved Honeyſuckle, Red Dutch Honey- 
ſuckle, Midſummer Honeyſuckle, Late German Honey- 

A Long-blowing Honeyſuckle, Evergreen FR 
 ſuckle, 356 

The Common WWrodbine is known all over England, in 
our woods and hedges. There are ſtill Varieties of this 
ſort, in its wild ſtate; ſome” having prodigious weak 
trailing branches; others again with tolerably woody 
ſtems. Some of the flowers are whitiſh, others are of a 
_ greeniſh caſt; whilſt others are poſſeiſed of a reddiſh 
tinge. As the flowers of none of theſe are nearly ſo 
beautiful as thoſe of the cultivated ſorts, only a plant or 
two of them ſhould be introduced; which will cauſe 
ſome variety, and ſerve as a foil to ſet the others. 
off. There is a paar ct ve gs fort, withe Rriges : 


leaves. 
_ Oal- | 


+ Oak-tcaved Hontyſuckle is an accidental variety of our 
Common Woodbine. It differs in no reſpe& from it, 
only that ſome of the leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
Oak tree, on which account it is valuable, and makes a 
pretty variety in collections. 
here is alſo a Sub Variety of this fort, with leaves 
beautifully variegated, called Striped Oak-leaved Honey- 
JS Dutch Honeyſuckle is a very good fort.” It flowers. 
in June, and will often continue in blow a month or. 
two. The branches have a ſmooth purpliſh bark, and 
may be known from the others even in winter, when 
they will appear with their ſwelled buds alſo of that 
golour. I he leaves are of an oblong oval figure, and 
ſtand oppoſite by pairs on the branches, on ſfiort foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced in bunches at the 
ends of the branches: Their outſide is red, but within 
they are of a yellowiſh colour, and poſſeſſed of a de- 
J y pp ¼ꝓ %, ¼¾ĩðĩ , ĩ 
The Midſummer Honeyſuckle is very much like the 
former, only the ſtalks are more ſlender, of a lighter 
brown colour, and the tubes of the flowers are ſmaller, 
neither are they ſo red. It will be in blow about Mid- 
ſummer; and the plant, whether ſet againſt a wall, 
pales, a hedge, or in the ground, will be all over covered 
ith bloom, making an enchanting appearance to the 
eve, and perfuming the air all around to a conſiderable: 
CCV%%%%%% 8 
Late German Homyſuckle is very much like the Red 
Dutch, only it blows later. It will flower in July and 
Auguſt; and has all the properties of the other ſorts, 
r nn 
The Long-blotwing Honeyſuckle is ſtill another Variety 
of the Dutch. It will often exhibit flowers in June, 
July, and Auguſt, though the profuſion will not be ſq 
great as that of the other ſors. 
Evergreen Hencyſuctie is another Variety which retains 
its leaves all winter. It often flowers late in the au- 
mn; and fometimes, in mild feaſons, retains its 
bloom until Chriſtmas, which makes it ſtill more valu- 
3. FTavaryer HONEYSUCKLES. Of theſe are the 
following Varieties: Virginian Trumpet Honey! _ 
5 W 
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Carolina Trumpet Honeyſuckle, Evergreen Trumpet 
Honeyſuckle. * | 3 
Virginian Trumpet Honeyſuckle is the moſt beautiful of 
all the forts, though Nature has denied it ſmell. The 
branches are ſlender, ſmooth, and of a reddiſh colour. 
The leaves fit cloſe to the branches by pairs. They are 
of an oblong oval figure, and their lower ſurface is not 
of ſo ſhining a green as the upper. Thoſe at the ex- 
tremity of the branches near the flowers ſurround the. 
ſtalk, through which it comes. The flowers grow in 
bunches, at the ends of the ſhoot, and are of a bright 
| ſcarlet colour. They will often be in blow from June 
to October; but the flowers have no ſcent, + 

Carolina Trumpet Honeyſuckle differs in no reſpect 
from the former, only that the branches are more 
ſlender, and the leaves and flowers alſo are proportion- 
ally ſmaller, thereby making a pretty variety. This ſort 


was introduced into our gardens from Carolina, as was 


the preceding from Virginia. : 
Evergreen Trumpet Honeyſuckle. The leaves are of 
a thicker ſubſtance, and continue on the plants all 
winter; but the flowers are of a deep ſcarlet, like the 
other, and are poſſeſſed of little or no fragrance. | 
The PROPAGATION of theſe ſorts is very eaſy. 
1. The young branches being laid in the ground any 
time in the winter, with no other art, will become good 
plants by the autumn following, and may be then taken 
off for uſe. 2. Butour common method of propagating 
theſe ſorts is by cuttings. The beſt month for this 
work is October. By this way prodigious quantities of 
plants may be raiſed, and hardly any of them will fail 
growing. So cafily may theſe delightful plants be mul- 
tiplied, when a plant of each fort is once obtained. 
The Evergreen Italian Honeyſuckle N beſt of the 
evergreen ſorts) does not readily take by cuttings; ſo 
that in order to make ſure of this plant, the young 
branches muſt be /ayered, any time in the autumn or 
winter, and by the autumn following they will have 
plenty of roots, and be good plants fit for removing to 


any place. | | 5 TDs 

The Evergreen Honeyſuckles, though climbing 
plants, ſhould occaſionally be ſtationed in the ever- 
green quarters, as ſhould all the other ſorts among the 


deciduous - 
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deciduous trees and ſhrubs ; being ſo managed that their 
appearance may agree with thoſe of upright growth. 
This is done by nipping off the young thoots' (which 
will ſoon get rambling and out of reach), that the 
plants may be kept within bounds, and made to join in 
the collection with great beauty. Neither may they 
only be kept low, to almoſt what height is required; 
but they may, by fixing a ſtake for their ſupport, be 
trained up to a ſtem, which will every year grow more 
and more woody and firm; ſo that in this cafe the eye 
muſt frequently overlook the tree, to take off the young 
ſhoots as they grow out, and not permit the head to 
grow too large and ſpreading for the ſtem, which it 
toon would do without this care; and with it, the 
head may be ſo kept in order as to bear good proportion. 
to the ſtem, thereby cauſing the tree to have the appear - 
ance of an upright ſhrube  _ _ = 2 
4. DreERVILLA is a ſhrub of about the height of 
three or four feet. The branches are few, and larger 
in proportion than the height of the ſhrub; they are 
very full of pith, and when broken emit a ſtrong ſcent. 
The leaves are placed oppoſite by pairs, on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks: They are near three inches long, and about 
half as broad; and of an oblong heart-thaped figure, 
ynely ſerrated, and end in acute points: Their upper 
ſurface'ts ſmooth, and of a fine green colour; their 
under is lighter, and has five or fix pair of ſtrong 
nerves” running irregularly from the midrib to the 
borders. The flowers are produced in looſe bunches; 
both at the ends and at the ſides of the branches: Each 
is formed of ane leaf; the tube is long, and the top is 
divided into five parts, which turn backward. They 
are of a yellow colour, and will be in blow in May, 
and ſometimes moſt. of the ſummer months, Theſe 
flowers are fuccceded, in the countries where they 
grow naturally, by black oval berries, each S 
tour cells. Diervilla forms an agreeable variety amongit 
other ſhrabs of its own growth, though the flowers 
make no great figure. It is very hardy with reſpe& to 
cold; and may be planted in any part of the nurſery 
where it is wanted. o = „ e 
No art is required to PRO AC ATE this plant; it 
ſpawns,” and thus propagates itſelf in great . 7 
- Theſe 
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- Theſe: ſuckers ſhould be taken up in autumn, and 
planted out in the nurſery: After remaining there a 
year or two, they may be finally taken up. This tree 
may be alſo encreaſed by cuttings. They ſhould be 
ated in October, very cloſe, if a quantity are wanted. 
By the autumn following, they will have good roots. 
They may be taken up and planted in the nurſery, like 
the ſpawn, for a year or two, and then ſet out to ſtand. 
Plants raiſed this way · will not be quite fo ſubject to 
throw out ſuckers as the others. 1 1 l 
F. St. PETER's Won r. St. Peter's Wort will ariſe 
to the height of about four or five feet. Ihe main ſtems 
are ragged, and of a dirty dark brown. The branches 
are numerous and ſhort, though oftentimes it ſends out 
ſome trailing ſlender branches, which. will grow to a 
great length. The leaves of this ſhrub conſtitute its 
greateſt beauty: They are very numerous, ſmall, about 
half an inch long, and of an oval figure. Their foot- 
ſtalks gre exceedingly ſhort, and they ſtand oppoſite by 
pairs on the flender branches: Theſe die in the autumn 
to a dark brown. The time of this plant's flowering 
is Auguſt. The flowers grow round the ſtalks : I hey 
are ſmall, of an herbaceous colour, and make no figure. 
IT be PROPAGATION: is very eaſy. 1. If a- ſpadefull 
of mould be thrown over each of the trailing branches, 
any time in the winter, they will by the autumn fol- 
lowing have ſtruck root; and theſe may be planted out 
in the nurſery, to ſtand until they are of a proper ſize 
to be planted out for good. 2. I his ſhrub may be alſo 
propagated by cuttings; and in order to obtain good 
euttings for the purpoſe, the year before the plants 
ſhould be headed near the ground, which will make 
them ſhoot vigorouſly the ſummer following. Theſe 
young ſhoots. muſt be the cuttings to be planted. 
| Hacker is the beſt month for the work; and if they 
are planted in a moiſtiſh ſoil, and have a ſhady ſituation, 
they will have taken good root by the autumn. If they 
are planted very thick, as cuttings commonly are, they 
ſhould be all taken up and planted in the nurſery a foot 
aſunder, and two feet diſtant in the rows; but if the 
living cuttings are no nearer than about a foot, they 
may remain without removing until they: are planted. 
„ . Co LL FIT BC 40 r 
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6. The BLUz-BBRKIED HoNEVSVCKLE is a ſhrub of 
about four feet in growth. The branches are round, 
fmooth, and of a reddiſh purplifh colour. The' leaves 
are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, of a fine green, and ſtand 
oppoſite by pairs on the branches. The flowers, which 
are white, are produced in May from the fides of the 
branches, and are ſucceeded by blue berries, that will 
be ripe in Auguſt. 

7. The RED-BERRIED Ronan in grow to 
the height of about five feet. The branches are 
wpright ; the young ſhoots are angular, and covered 
with a brown bark. The leaves are tolerably large, 


fpear-ſhaped, a little reſembling thoſe of the "mock 


Orange, and grow o to each other. The flowers 
are produced from the ſides of the branches, on long 
Wotſtalks: They are of a red colour, come out in 
April, and are each ſucceeded by a pair of red berries, 
which will be ripe the end of July or early in Auguſt. 
8. BLACK-BERRIED HoNEySUCKLE differs from the 
Blue-berried only in that the ſeeds of this are black, 
and 'grow two together; whereas thoſe of the Blue- 
e are ſingle and diſtinct. Except _ there — 
any difference to be 
RG HoneYSUeKLE will grow to he height 'of 
a — feet. The bark on the branches "is 
of a whitiſh colour, which cauſes ne, and makes 
it diſtinguiſhed in the winter ſeaſon. The leaves, 
which are placed oppoſite by pairs, are dewny, and ef 
an oblong oval figure. The flowers are White and 
erect: They are produced from the fides of the branches 
in June, and are ſucceeded by 4wo red bexries;-which 
n September. 66757 e e 
10. The Pra EN EAN n e or Dwan# 
— 4 is but a low ſhrub: It ſeidom arrives to mort 
than a yard in height. The branches are produced 
irregularly. - The leaves are frooth, oblong, and plaeed 
ite by pairs. The flowers are white," produced 
from the fides of the branches, on ſlender footſtalks, in 
ApriF; and are ſucceeded by 1 roundiſh any pong, which 
will de ripe in September. | 
11, TARTARIAN "NORM DRY : or Dany 
Curxka v WIR HEART-SHAPED L:EAVES, is a ſhrub 
ef about three or four feet high. Its branches . | 
| Srect, 
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| cond like the upright ſorts; and it differs in few 
reſpects from them, except that the leaves are heart- 
ſhaped. It exhibits its flowers in April; and theſe are 
e by twin red berries} which will be ripe in 
8 | 

Theſe are the Upright ſorts of the Lonicera; to which 
one method of PROPAGATION is common; and that 


may be performed two ways. 1. By ſeeds. Common 5 


garden mould, dug fine, and cleared of the roots of all 
weeds, will ſerve for their reception. In this the ſeeds 
ſhould be ſawn ſoon: after they are ripe, about half an 
inch deep. After the beds are neated up, they will re- 
| out no other care until the fpring ; when the weeds 
ould be picked off as faſt as they appear. Some of the 
plants by this time will have come up; but the far 
greater part will remain until the ſecond ſpring before 
they ſhew themſelves; ſo that the beds mult be entirely 
untouched until at leaſt two years after ſowing. They 
Will ee dee no care all this time, except being kept 
clear of weeds; though if watering band orded them in 
dry weather, it will be the better. After they are all 
up, and have ſtood a year or two in the ſeed bed, they 
may be taken up and planted in the nurſery, at ſmall 
diſtances; and in two or three years they will be of a 
proper fe lo plant out to ſtand. 2. All theſe ſorts 
may be alſo propagated by cuttings. Theſe ſnhould be 
pong in October. in any ſort bf garden mould that 
good. If a quantity is wanted; they may be 
very cloſe; and a fmall ſpot of ground wilf hold 
| — If the place be ſhaded, it will be a great 
advantage. as moſt cuttings are in danger — mm. | 
by the violence of the ſun's rays before they have 
ſtruck, or whilſt they are ſtriking root. The winder 
following, they may be all taken up and plantedd out in 
the nurſery, a foot afunder, and two feet diſtant in the 
rows, where hy ag ſtand a 5 — — 
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1 Claſs _ Data 8 3 5 
Each flower contains five males and one female. There 
are eight SPECIEs ; one only of which is hardy enough 
to ſtand a ſevere winter in our climate. j ; 


Ly'crum Ba'rbarum:- FTheBourwonwy: a IO = 


_— native of Aſia, Africa, and Europe. 
he BoxrhoRN. This ſpecies affords-two Parietes: 
TLhhe Broad-leaved Boxthorn. | 
The Narrow-leaved Boxthorn. 
| The Broad-leaved Baxthorn"is a rambling plant, and 
will, if let alone, in a few years overſpread every thing 
that is near it. The branches are very many, and 
ſpread about in all directions. They will lie upon the 
ground, if unſupported, and will ſnoot, in a good ſoil, 
 fGxteen feet in length in one ſummer. - Thoſe branches 
that lie upon the ground will ftrike root; ſo that from 
every part freſh ſhoots will be ſet forth the next ſpring; 
and thus in a few years they will occupy a large compaſs 
of ground; ſo that whenever this plant is defired, the 
ſhould be conſtantly kept within bounds. Ind 
from its exceedingly rambling nature, not above a plant | 
or two for variety or aobſervation ſhould be admitted in 
hardly any place. The branches of this plant are 
covered with a gray or whitiſh bark. The leaves are of 
a light whitiſh green, and of a thick eonſiſtence. They 
w on the branches, on all ſides, by threes. This 
ww of all the forts, is poſſeſſed of the longeſt ſpines 
fome of which are a foot or more in length). Theſe 
ines are garniſhed with leaves; and on theſe they for 
the moſt part ſtand fingly in an alternate manner. On 
the branches where they grow by threes, the middle one 
is always the largeſt. They are all of an oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped figure, are very ſmooth, a little gloſſy, and often 
continue till the middle of winter before they fall off. 
Befides the long leafy thorns before oat Fx it pro- 
duces many ſhort ſharp ſpines, of a white colour, near 


the ends * the ſhoots. The flowers are produced in 
. 
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Avevſt, and there will be often a bee en of blow 
until the froſts come on. They grow ſingly at the 
joints, on ſhort footſtalks. They are of a- purpliſh ü 
colour, ſmall, a are ſucceeded by no fruit with US, a3 . 
] could obſerve. - | 

The Long N. to Paxthorn i is l a very rar 
rambler. The branebts are many, and are produced 
irre ularly on all ſides. It is poſſeſſed of ſpines, but 
theſe ars very ſhort, and the bark with which they are 6.21 
all — is pretty white. Ihe leaves are of a lance- | | 
olate e, and are narrow and long. Their colour is 
that of a whitiſh green, and they grow alternately on 
the branches. The flowers are mall, and appear in 
July; and are ſucceeded by red berries which ripen in 
September, and at that time are very beautiful. 
Ihe eRoPAGATION: of theſe forts is hy cuttings; for _ 
they will grow, if planted at any time, in any manner. 
and in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, except a white clay. 
In a black rich earth, they will be the moſt healthful 
and moſt vigorous ſhooters; and though the cuttings 
will- grow at all times, 2 Winder e are to _ 
e for the purpaſe.:: ae 
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305 ower contains many males and many temalen 
There are ſour SPECLES>- |) [19300046 23402 285 4:88 — 
1. Macng'wa Clanca e The 8 Maene- 

114A, or the e Tour Taxes: or then MALL; 5 
Mende all. een, ub; native er 4 

Virginia and Pennſylvania. womens 5 Mer e SE 

2. Maeve iA 3 N22 The Loxc-xzav ab SD 
MAcNOLIIA; a Jub-evergreen, grub or nee; native 3 „ 
Pennſylvania. to oe ͤ V 

Z- Maxi Tripetalas 1 Dann Ta EEE a 
2 fub- . or ww + native of Cardlina and OS 
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4. Maxcxo'ura Grandifi/ra: The EvenerrEn 
Macnoria, or LavREL-LEAVED Turn TREE; 
an ruggreen tree; native of Florida and Carolina. 
1. The :SEA-GrREEN or SMALL MacNOEA grows 
with us to about the height of ten or twelve feet. 
The wood is white; and the branches, which are not 
very numerous, are covered with a ſmooth whitiſnh bark. 
The leaves are tolerably large, 'and of two colours; 
their upper ſurface being fmooth, and of a ſine green, 
_ _ - Whillk their under is hoary. They are of an oval 
-Hgure, have their edges entire, and often continue the 
3 part of the winter before they fall off the trees. 
The flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, 
in May: Their colour is white; and the petals of 
which they are compofed are concave and large; ſo that, 
together with the numerous ſtamina in the center, they 
preſent a beautiful appearance. They are alſo remark- 
able for their ſweet ſcent; and are ſueceeded by conical 
fruit, which never ripens in Engtand; but in the 
places where they grow naturally, a ſingular beauty and 
-oddity is added to theſe trees by the fruit; for the. 
ſeeds are large, and lodged in cells all around the cone. 
When quite ripe, theſe are diſcharged from their cells; 
and hang each by a long narrow thread, cauſing there- 
by an uncommon and pleaſing effet. NE 
2. Lonc-LEAvED MAGNOLIA will grow to be near 
twenty feet high. - The wood of this ſort is yellow, 
and the branches are covered with a ſmooth light bark. 
The leaves are very large, being near ten inches long; 
their figure is oval, fpear-ſhaped, and all end in points. 
The flowers, which are produced in May, are White, 
and compoſed of twelve obtuſe petals, which, together 
with the number of ſtamina, make a good ow. 
Thefe alfo are ſucceeded by conical fruit, Which neycr 
Spens mm Enplinde. © oo in 26 LES ate 7 <7 
3. The wood of the UMBRELLA TREE, which 
grows to about twenty feet in height, is more fpongy 
chan any of the other ſpecies of Magnolia. It is called 
the Umbrella Tree, from its manner of produeing the 
leaves ; for theſe are exceedingly large, and fo produced 
as to form the appearance of an umbrella. The flowers 

of this ſort alſo are white, and the number of petals of 
which each is compoſed is about ten: e 777 
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ceeded by fruit of a conical figure, with many cells all 
round for the ſeeds, which never ripen in England. 
All theſe ſorts may be pRoPAGATED by ſeeds, layers, 
and cuttings. By the firſt of theſe methods the beſt 
plants are raiſed, though it is a very tedious way, and 
muſt be followed with great patience and trouble. We 
receive the ſeeds from thoſe parts of America w 
they grow naturally. T heſe are always preſerved in 
ſand, but, nevertheleſs, will not always prove good. 
As ſoon as poſſible after they arrive, which is generally 
in February, they ſhould be ſown in pots about half an 
inch deep. The beſt compoſt for them is a freſh loamy 


ceearth, mixed with a fourth part of drift ſand ; and the 


ſeeds ſhould be thinly ſown in each pot. After this is 
done, the pots ſhould be plunged'up to the rims in the 
natural mould, under a warm hedge, where they may 

reap the benefit of the ſun during the month of March 
wat part of April ; but when the rays of the ſun begin 
to be "ſtrong and powerful, drying the mould in the 
pots very faſt, they ſhould be taken up and plunged 
again up to the rims in a ſhady border. By the end of 
May, if the ſeeds were good, the plants will come up; 
and all the ſummer they muſt be conſtantly attended 
with weeding and watering. At the approach of win- 
ter, they ſhould de removed into the greenhouſe, or 


placed under ſome cover; but in mild weather ſhould _ 


always have the benefit of the open air and gentle 
ſhowers. In March, the pots with their ſeedlings 
ſhould be plunged into a hotbed to ſet them forwards. 
Tanners bark is what the hotbed ſhould be gompoſed 
of; and as much air as the nature of the bed will 
Allow, ſhould always be afforded them. Water alſo 
muſt be given pretty often, though in ſmall quantities, 
and the glaſſes muſt be ſhaded in the heft-of the day. 
After this, about June, they ſhould be inured to the 
open air; watering muſt ftill be afforded them; and 
this is what they require during the ſecond ſummer. It 
has been a practice to plunge the pots into a hotbed 
ſoon after the ſeeds are ſown; but this is a very ba 
method, for the young plants being thereby forced, 
grow thin and flendef, and are ſeldom made to live 
longer than the firſt year. The ſecond ſummer's 
management alſo has uſually been, to plant the ſeed- 
i PZ lngs 


kings in March, in little pots, and then plunge them 
into a hotbed: but this is alſo a very bad way; for 
theſe ſeedlings, whether raiſed on hotbeds or the com- 
mon ground, will be ſmall, and not of conſiſtence 
ſufficient 'to draw the juices, though the powers of 
Vegetation are aſſiſted by a hotbed : Thus, hardly any 
of them ſurvive this early tranſplanting. This having 
been the general practice, theſe plants have been 
always thought very difficult to preſerve the ſecond 
year; whereas all thoſe ditticulties vaniſh, by obſerv- 
ing the above-directed method; for by letting the 
ds have only the natural ſoil, they will the firſt 
ſummer be formed into young plants, which, though 
ſmall, will nevertheleſs be plants, and healthy. Thus 
being in the ſpring in their natural ſtate, with their 
pores open to receive the nutritious. juices, and not 
3 ſuffered by being tranſplanted, the hotbed will 
ſo help them, that they will be pretty plants by the 
autumn. At the approach of winter, they muſt be 
removed again under cover, and the former affiſtance ' 
of a hotbed ſhould be afforded them; and this ſnould 
be repeated until the plants are grown to be a foot or 
more in length. The ſpring following, the mould 
ſhould be turned out of the pots and ſhaken from the 
roots, and each plant put into a ſeparate pot. For 
theſe, a hotbed of tanners bark ſhould be ready, which 
will promote their growth, and make them healthy and 
fine. During the time they are in the bed, they ſhould 
be ſhaded; and about Midſummer the pots may be 
taken ont and placed in a ſhady border. The winter 
following, it will be proper to houſe them in ſevere 
froſty weather; but always obſerve to place them 
abroad in mild ſeaſons. In March they may be turned 
out of the pots, the mould hanging te the roots, and 
planted with that in the places where they are te re- 
main. 2. Theſe plants may be alſo propagated by 
Hyers. The young ſhoots in the autumn are moſt 
proper for the purpoſe; and it is found that a gentle 
twiſt, ſo as juſt to break the bark about the joint, is a 
better method than any other in practice. Theſe will 
fometimes ſtrike root in one year, and ſometimes you 
mbſt wait more than two before you find them with 
_ - any. After they have ſtruek root, and are e ä 
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che beſt time for which is March, it is moſt eligible to 
plant each ſeparately in a pot, and plunge them into a 
| 1 directed for the ſeedlings; and by the ſpring 
following they will be ſtrong good plants for any 
place. 3. Theſe plants may likewiſe be increaſed by 
cuttings: by which they may be procured in plenty, ifa 
perfon has the conveniency of a good ſtove ; and 
without-one-this- method fhould not be attempted. 
Theſe cuttings ſhould be planted in pots; and after 
they are ſet in the ſtove, muſt be duly watered and 
ſhaded: By obſerving theſe directions many of them 
will grow. After this, they ſhould be brought by de- 
| ener yan ie the winter following they ſhould 
be placed under a hotbed frame, or ſome ſhelter; and 
in the ſpring planted out to remain 
T beſe plants often retain their leaves, geſpecialty 
when young, all winter, or: the: greateſt part of it, 
in ſome ſituations; and in ſuch they paſs for ever- 
Agens, n 2850] ie yu oq 07 36 TR 
4. The EVvENCREEN LAUREL-LEAVED MaAGNo- 
IIA. In the countries where it grows naturally, it 
arrives to the height and bulk of a timber tree. Phoſe 
countries are adorned with woeds that are chiefly com- 
poſed of this plant; and indeed, a wood of ſoioble a 
tree, luxuriantly ſhooting, flowering, and Ha hr 
healthy and ſtrong, in ſoil and +fituation wholly 
1 to its nature, muſt he a ſight af which we can 
hardly form an adequate idea, or have a juſt concep- 
tion of ite beauty or graudeur ; for the tree natutally 
aſpires with an upright ſtem, and forms itſelf into a 
regular head. Many other trees do the ſame; but its 
moſt excellent properties conſiſt of the ſuperlative 
beauties of the leaves, flowers, and ſeeds, The leaves 
much reſemble thoſe noble leaves of the Laurel, from 
vhich it is ſo called, only they are larger, and of a 
thicker conſiſtenee : Many of them will be ten inches 
bor more in levgth, and four broad, and all are firm and 
ſtrongd Fheir upper ſurface is of a ſhining green, but 
their undor is lighter, and often of a brownith colour. 
Ihisstinges which is not always found in all trees, is by 
- ſome thought; a great beauty, and by others an imper- 
1 feftion! 3 ſuswarious is the taſte of different people. 
»:T heſe: læavęs are 6 any order on the 
TIS. | YI | tree, 
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tree, and fit cloſe to the branches, having no Teparaty - 
foorſtalks. The idea we can form of a tree, of ſeven 
or eighty feet high, plentifully ornamented with ſuch 
large and noble leaves, ouſt be very great, and will 
induce us on their account only to endeavour to natu- 
ralize ſo noble a plant to our country. But let vs 
conſider-their flowers. Theſe we find large, though 
fingle, and of 2 pure white. I hey are produced at 
the ends of the e e in July, and each is com- 
ne of about nine or. ten large fpreading petals, 
"hey have the uſual properties of thoſe thut are broad 
and rounided at their exygemity, of being narrow at the 
baſe, and their edges are a little undulated or waved, 
In the center of theſe petals are ſituated the numerous 
ſtamina, which the Botaniſt will be more curious in 
obſerving than the Gardener. But what affects all 
equally alike that have the fenfe of ſmelling is, their 
remarkable fragrance, which indeed is of ſo great a 
degree, as to perfume the air to ſome diſtance; and if 
one tree, when in blow, is ſufficient to effect this, what 
nonceptibn ſhould we form of the odours diffuſed in 
the countries where there are whole woods of this tree 
in full vigour and blew} The fruit is nearly of the 
"ſhape and fize of a large egg; but what mae it moſt 
Ingular and beautiful are the pendulous ſceds;'of a fine 
ſeartet, which being diſcharged from their cells, han 
by long threads, ai have an effect both ſtriking ws, 
pncomriton. JJC PE STTOL TH-25 5-2 
Rules have been given above for PROPA GATING de- 
-cidnous Magnolits : the ſame rules obferved; whether 
For feds, layers, or cuttings, will Taiſe plenty of this 
_ Fort; neither need any thing be added, except: hinting 
to the Gardener, that this id more tender than the 
-other forts, and that from thence he ſhould learn not 
to he 'over-haſty in committing theſe plants to the 
Winter's cold, and planting them fimlly out. Snow 
zs peculiarly injutiom to them Wh e e | 
-at the approach of fuch weather, Ther muſt be parti- 
culariy cpvered; and if ſhow ſhould happen to ſall 
'pgaywares, it ſhould be catefully cleargd* off the leaves 
and tems. When theſe plants are ſet abroad to re- 
"main; if the place is not exceedingly weillſheltrred, it 
in be proper to have 2 ſhed zt hand, Which the 
* 3 Gardeners 
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Gardener may put together, to ſcreen them from the 
ſevere northern froſts, and the black eaſterly winds, © 
from which this thrub is moſt likely to ſuffer damage; 
and theſe froſty winds are the moſt deſtructive to it 
| when they come early in the winter, while the ſhoots * 
are rather tender; for then they are often deſtroyed, '_ 
and the tree rendered unſightly for ſome time, though 
it will ſhoot out again. When this ſhrub is to 95 | 
encreaſed by layers, it will be neceffary, after the ope- 
ration is performed, to make a hedge of reeds, or ſome- 
thang at a little diſtance round it, to keep off the pe. | 
winds, and prevent them from blowing the layers out - 
of the ground; fox without ſome guard this will be in 
danger of being done; fince the leaves being very large 
1 ſtrong, the wind muſt have great power over 
them. | ge . 
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- LINNEAN Claſs and Order, Diadelpia .Decandria.: - 


Each flower contains ten males and one female; the' 


males being connected at the baſe in two diviſions: 
There are twenty-four SPECIES ;/one of which, only. 
is admiſſible into our collection; the reſt being her- 


* » 


baceous plants. 
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_ _  MEpica'co. Arbirea: The Txzs Lucerne, or" 
Tate, MEDicK, or Moon TREFO1L; an evergreen” 
/orub ; natiye of Italy, Crete, and the iſlands of the 
Archipelago. e 8 BEE dig 
- The FREE Lucerne will grow to be fix or ſeven 
feet high, and divides without any order into many 
branches, which are covered with a gray bark. There 
is a delicacy in the young ſhoots beyond what is found 
in malt trees; for they are white and filvery, and at 
the ſame time covered with the fineſt down. Theſe 
young - ſhoots. are a ornamented with leaves, 
many of which eome out from a bud. They are tri- 


foliate, and grow on long ſlender footſtalks. One gf - 


— 


the ſoholes i'cuntiform,; or ſhaped: like a wedge1, Bis 
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een la gur wilderneſs quarters v muſk give this tree 3 
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others grow out more into a lanceolate figure, have alſa 

a whitith look. and are downy, though not to ſo great 
a degree as the young twigs on which they grow, I hey 
have a large nndrib, which contracts the borders in the 

evening, and this alters their poſition ot ſides on the 
alteration of weather The flowers are produced from 
the fides of the branches, in. cluſters, on long foot- 
ſtalks. Each of theſe luſters will be compoſed of ten 
or tweive flowers, which are of a bezutitul vellow. 
They are of the butterfly kind; and are ſucceeded by 
moon ſhaped pods, that ripen their ſreds very well. 
One er other of theſe: trees is to be found in blow 
almoſt at all times. The beginning of the blow is 
generally ſaid to be in April or May; and indeed then 
We. may expect 10 ſee the flowers largeſt and in the 
greateſt perfection; but tne flowers of theſe trees may 
be ſeen in july, Auguſt, and September; and in green- 
houſes have been known to blow all winter; which 
makes the tree more valuable to thoſe who are defirous 

of ſeeing flowers in unuſual months. | 


This ſhrub is by many ſuppoſed to be the true Cy/i/us 
of Virgil. it grows plentifully in Italy, in the iſlands 
of the Archipelago, and many other parts, where it 1s 
- eſteemed excellent fodder for cattle. For this pur- 
poſe, continues Hanzus x, the raiſing of it has been 
recommended in England; but there ſeems no proba- 
tity. of ſuch a ſcheme being brought to bear here; 
neither is it any way neceſſary to give ourſelves the 
trouble to try experiments of this kind, as, ſhould it 
even ſucceed to our utmoſt wiſhes, we have many ſorts 
of -foddex that will exceed it in quantity and quality, 
Without any proportion to the extraordinary expence 
which muſt attend the raifing any quantity of theſe 
ſpruhs, to cut for that uſe. Ibe flowers, leaves, and 
top ſhoots haye, however, a fine peaſe · like taſte, which 
is What, I make no doubt, moſt cattle would be fond + 
f, and of which the inhabitants of ſome countries 
where it grows naturally reap the advantage; for the 
goats that feed on it yield à greater quantity as well as 
à ware excellent kind ot milk, from which good cheeſe 
is lat length obtained, where theſe creatures have-plenty - 
+, Gatbe(o ſhrubs to brouze upon hte 
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very dry ſoil and a well ſheltered ſituation; for with us 
it is rather a tender ſhrub,- and has been frequentlß 
treated as a greenhouſe: plant; and this is another ar- 
gument againſt any attempt to raiſe theſe ſhrubs for 
fodder in England: They are too tender to bear our 
| ſevere winters without ſhelter; and ſhould we proceed 
in raiſing fixty or ſeventy acres, a thorough froſty 
winter would deſtroy the greateſt part of them; or, if 
the winter ſhould not be fo ſevere as totally to kill 
them, yet their end ſhoots would be ſo nipped and 
damaged, that it would be late in the ſummer- before 
they would ihoot out and recover this injury, and con- 
ſequently ſmall crops muſt be expected. 
This plant is eafily PROPAGATED by ſeeds or cut , 
tings. 1. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, a 
uarter or half an inch deep, in beds of fine light gar- 
en mould. After they are come up, the uſual care of 
weeding muſt be afforded them; and if they are ſhaded 
and now and then watered in hot weather, it will be ſo 
much the better. The beds muſt be hooped againſt 
winter, and plenty of mats muſt be ready to cover the 
plants when the froſt comes on; and if this ſnould be 
very ſevere, their covering ſhould be encreaſed, or there 
will be danger of loſing them all. In the ſpring the 
ſtrongeſt may be drawn out, and planted in pots, to be 
|  houlfed: for a winter or two, until they are got ſtrong; 
but where a quantity is wanted, and there is no ſuch 
conveniency, it may be proper to let them remain in 
the ſeed bed another winter, for the conveniency of 
being covered in bad weather; and then in the ſpring 
they may be planted out in the nurſery, in lines two - 
feet aſunder, and at one foot diſtanee. This nurſery 
ſhould be in a well ſheltered warm place, and they will 
be ready for tranſplanting whenever wanted. 2. "Theſe 
plants may be raiſed by cuttings. If a few only are 
wanted for ornamenting a ſhrubery, the beſt way will 
be to plant theſe in pots and ſet them up to the rims 
in a thady place, that they may have the conveniency 
ot being houſed in winter When a quantity is wanted, 
they muſt take the chance of wind and weather, and 
the moiſt we can then do is to plant them in fine light 
ſoil in a well ſheltered place. The latter end of 
_ Narch-is- the beſt time for the purpoſe; they will 
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Krike root freely, rn if they are ſhaded and 
watered in dry weather; and from this place they Hand 
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Buuk cus ing! Order, Divine: n 
Each fewer contains ten males and one female. There 
are two SPECIES ; one of which wilt bear the open air; * 
the other is a hothouſe plant. 5 

M Lr Azedarach : The BEAD Tap; 3 a @ deciduous ; 
tree; native of Syria. 

The BRAD Tar is a large Nene in its native 
| country it will grow to the ſize of one of our pear trees; 
and there is no doubt, if our ſoil and fituation ſuited it, 
hat it would arrive to near that magnitude with us. 
The trunk is covered with a gray bark; and the young 
branches, which are not very numerous, are quite 
ſmooth and green. The leaves are a very great or- 
nament to this tree: They are compound, and very 
large, the whole leaf being a foot and a half, and ſome- 
times near two feet long. Each is compoſed of a great 
number of folioles, which. are all terminated by an odd 
one. Theſe little leaves have their upper ſurface of a 
kong ſhining green; their under is paler; and their 
edges are indented. The flowers are produced i in July, 
from the ſides of the branches, in long cluſters: They 
are, ſeparately, ſmall, of a blueiſh colour, very fragrant, 
and each ſtands on a long footſtalk. The flowers are 
ſucceeded by a yellow frun, tolerably large, in which 
ſome nuts are encloſed, uſed in the Catholic countries 
to compoſe ſome ſorts of roſaries; on which prepped | 
this tree is called the Bead Tree. | ; 
lt is generally preſerved in Winter 88 6 ee 
plant; and indeed a few plants of this fine ſhrub ought 
always to be introduced in- ſuch places deſigned for trees 
as are proper for them. The reaſon of its being treated 
as a greenhouſe plant is, becauſe it is rather of a tender 
tore; and as MET plants a are not yet very plentiful ia 
England, 
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England, to this may be added, the defire of preſerving 
thoſe few a 3 obtained. —— | 
the Bead Tree's being looked upon 33 4 2 
plant, ſome gardeners have ventured to ſet tiiem abroad 
againſt warm walls, where they have ſtood the winter, 
and flouriſhed exceedingly well; others have planted 
them out in well theltered places only, where they 
have flouriſhed and ſtood the brunt of many winters. 
What inclines me to introduce the Melia amongſt our 
hardy trees is, that I have planted it in an open cold 
expanſe, in a naturally damp and moiſt ſoil, where it 
has flouriſhed for more than ſeven years, and diſplayod 
_ its beautiful foliage every fummer, to the great pleaſure 
of all beholders. This treatment and practice, how- 
ever, mult be ated with caution ; and whoever ventures 
to plant them abroad muſt have a_dry foil, as well as a 
warm and well ſheltered fituation, and then nothin 
but our hardeſt froſts will deprive the owner of theſe 
treaſures. But, were they more tender, and if a perſon 
has no greenhouſe, it will be worth while to venture 
the planting a few abroad, though there ſhould be little 
chance of his keeping them longer than two or three 
winters, as they are fcarce plants with us, and the leaves, 
the only beauties the tree can afford in that time, are 
compounded in ſuch a manner as to afford admiration 
gadplafarc?? : Sheannury. Ef HEY i Th et, 
 PrxoPAGATION. Care and trouble muſt be uſed be- 
fore we can raiſe theſe plants to be of ſufficient ſtrength 
and hardineſs to defend themſelves, when planted finall 
out. They are all to be raiſed from ſeeds; and theſe 
are to be procured from the places where they com- 
monly gow? which is in moſt of the Catholic coun- 
tries. Theſe feeds muſt be ſown in pots, filled with 
light fandy earth, half an inch deep, the end of March. 
This done, the pots ſhould be plunged into a bark bed, 
which will cauſe them to come up. When the plants 
appear, they muſt have plenty of air and water; and the 
open air muſt be afforded them pretty ſoon in the ſum- 
mer, chat they may be hardened before winter. After 
they are taken out of the beds, they ſhould be ſet in a 
ſhady place, and every other day watered till the 
autumn; and at the approach of winter, they ſnhould 
te removed into the greenhouſe, with the hardicſt-of | 
CF 85 . 8 8 | | Ole 
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thoſe REY In April following, the plants ſhould 9 5 
taken out of the pots, and each planted in a ſeparate 
3  _ mall pot; and aſter this is done, they ſhould have the 
benefit of the bark bed as before, to ſet them a · growing. 
Care muſt be taken to give them ſufficient air, and not 
to dtad them too much; and after they are well entered 
upon a growing ſtate, they muſt be hacdened to the 
| _ air as ſoon as poſiible, and the pots taken out, and 

. - plunged up to the rims in a ſihady border, Which will 
.  Preyent-the mould in the pots drying too much. They 
will require little watering, if this method be uſed, 
during the ſummer; and at the approach of winter, 
they muſt be removed into the greenhouſe as before, 
or placed under a hothed frame, or ſome ſhelter. I he 
next ſpring they muſt be ſet out with other greenhouſe 
plants. and managed accordingly, and removed into the 

houſe again with them. i.very other year, they thould 
pe ſhifted out of their pots, with the earth to their 
roots, and planted in larger; and by thus treating them 
as greenhouſe plants, and letting them have larger pots 

as they enereaſe in ſize, till they are ſix or eight years 

| _ they will arrive to be good ſtrong trees. Then in 
April, having made choice of the drieſt, warmeſt, and 

beſt ſheltered ſituation, there they may be planted, 
: taking them out of the pots with all their mould; 
which if won wan Fats e 1 85 never ters ans being 
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251 ane NNEAN Claſs 5 8 Ds 8 Male 
flowers containin twelve ſtamina; and female flowers 

| "containing two piſtils, are ſituated upon diſtinct plants. 
- There are eight SpegciEs; three of them as follow: 
3 Mxisrrauuu .C anadenſe : 3 Be he Canara 

\ MoonsEED ; 3 4 e en natine of Canada aftd 
Virginia - 5 „ en 

1 Mexisrzaz 1 Fug 7 ginicum Tue 8 

es” > MooNSEED; 


Moors xxo; à Sas climber; native of the ſea ſhore 


. 
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of Virginia and Carolina x 
3. MENISPERMUM Carolinum The CAROLINA 
Moos RED; an herbaceous climber; native of Carolina. 
I. The CANADA MooxsEED will twine round trees 
to the height of fifteen or ſixteen feet; and if there be 
no trees near for it to aſpite by, its almoſt numberleſs 
branches will twiſt and run one among auother, ſo as 
to form a thick cloſe- ſet baſh.” Theſe twining ſtalks 
are covered with a ſmooth green bark, though in ſome 
Aen. are often reddiſſi, and in winter often of a 
brown colour. Ihe leaves are very large, and ſtand” 
fingly upon long green footſtalks, which alſo have à2 
twining property, and aſſiſt the plant to climb. I hefe 
leaves have their upper ſurface ſmooth, and of a ftrong 
green colour, but are hoary underneath.” They are 
what are called peltated leaves: Ihe footſtalk is not 
near the middle of the leaves, but within about a quar- 
ter of an inch of the baſe, and from thence it branches 
into ſeveral veins unto the extremity. Theſe peltated 
Jeaves are of a roundiſh figure in the whole, though 
they are angular, and being large, and of a good green, 
make it a valuable climber. I he flowers are produced 
in July, from the fides of the ſtalks. They grow in 
_ bunches, and are of a greeniſh colour“ They ate. 
. ſucceeded by ſeeds, which often ripen well here. 
2. The Virointa MooxsEED differs very little from 
the other, except in the ſhape of the leaves; for it' has 
the ſame kind of twining ftalks, produced in great 
plenty, and the flowers and fructification are the ſamg ; 
ſo that nothing more need be obſerved of this, only that 
the leaves are often heart-ſhaped, and many of them 
have lobes like thoſe of the common Ivy. OO 
3. The CAROLIN A MoonstED 'is an [herbaceous 
climber, and will, by the aſſiſtance of trees, riſe to be 
ten or twelve feet high. The twining ſtalks are gar- 
niſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, which do not divide 
into lobes like the others . Theſe leaves, which are of 
a good ſtrong green colour, have their under ſurface 
hairy, and are much ſmaller than either of the other 
ſorts; the ſpecies itſelf being of all the leaſt valuable, 
as it is ſcarcely ever known to produce flowers here. 
All theſe. forts -PRQPAGATE themſelves very faſt, 
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3. If they are planted i in a light ſoil, their roots will fo - 
ſpread and multiply the ſhoots, that in a few years after 
Planting, each of them being wholly taken up, they 
may be parted. often into ſome ſcores of plants, which 
will be fit to ſet out, the weakeſt in the nurſery to gain 
ſtrength, and the ſtrongeſt where they are to remain. 
Any time from October to March will do for taking off 
the ſyckers or parting the roots. 2. The young ſhoots 
alſo, being covered with mould, will grow, and be good 
plants in one year. 3. They may be likewiſe raiſed by 
ſeeds; for if theſe are ſown in the ſpring, in a bed of 
light earth, half an inch deep, they will come up, and 
require no other trouble than weeding until they are 
finally planted out, which may be two years after their 
appearance, and which may be done very well from w_ 
| N without I arr. in the . 
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LINE AN Cine and Order, Tcoſandria Path 2 
Each flower contains about twenty males and five fe- 
males. There are nine SPECIES; ſeven of -which are 
| here treated of: 
1. Me'seiLvs Germa'nica: The GERMAN Mabran, 
or Duren MEDLAR; a deciduous tree; native of the 
South of Europe. 5 
2. ME'spiLus: Arlutifalia: The n 
MEDLas, or the VIRCIxIA WILD SERVICE TEE; 
4 deciduous ſbrub; native of Virginia. 
3. Me'seiLus Amelanchier: Ihe — 
@ deciduous ſirub; native of Auſtria, France, and Iuuly- 
4. ME'spiLUs Canade nis: Ihe Can ADA MEDLAR, 
or Snowy MesPiLUs; 4 a Abrub: native of 
Canada and Virginia. 
S. Mx'srirus Cotonedfler -- The Dwanr Quizer:; 
a deciduous fbrub ; native of the Pyrenees, Ararat, and 
IN of the cold parts of Europe. 
. Mssrixvs Ghane-Mejpitu T he. BasTard 
Auen, 
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Quince; a deeiducus fhrub; native of the Auſtrian and 
K yieneen Mean ]?ĩ?i⁊⸗ Ys, 
J. Me'spitus Pyraca'ntha: The PYRACANTHA, or 
-EVERGREEN THORN; an evergreen forub or climber ; 
native of Italy and the South of France. 
1. The GERMAN MEDLax in ſome ſituations grows 
to be a moderately large tree. It grows irregularly, 
and the branches are frequently crooked. The leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, large, entire, downy underneath, and 
grow on very ſhort channelled footftalks. The flowers, 
which grow fingly from the ſides of the branches, are 
very large, and of a white colour. They come out the 
end of May, and are ſucceeded by that well known fruit 
cane vr IRE 5 
"The Varieties of this ſpecies are, De Pear-fruited 
Medlar, and The Nottingham Medlar. Theſe are plants 
of more uprightgrowth than the Dutch Medlar. Their 
leaves are narrower, and their flowers and fruit ſmaller. 
2. ARBUTUS-LEAVED MEDLAR. This is frequently 
called Virginia Wild Service Tree with an Arbutus 
Leaf. It is a ſhrub about fix feet high, frequently 
ending forth many ſuckers from the root, and branches 
from the ſides of the plant. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, downy underneath, and indented. They grow 
alternately on very ſhort footſtalks. Their upper ſur- 
face- is a fine green colour, though white below; and 
they die to a purple colour in the autumn. Ihe 
flowers are produced in bunches from the ends and 
ſides of the branches: They are ſmall, white, come 
out in May, and àre ſucceeded by a dark brown fruit, 
like the common Haw, which will ſometimes be ripe 
unless... EE: | BETS 
3. AMELANCHIER. The ſtalks of this ſpecies are 
lender, branching a hittle, and grow to about four feet 
high. The young branches are of a reddiſn purple 
colour, and the whole plant is altogether deſtitute of 
, thorns.. The leaves are oval and ſerrated, about three 
quarters of an inch long, half an inch broad, green on 
their upper ſurface, and woolly underneath. Ihe 
flowers -are produced in bunches from the ends of the 
branches: Their colour is white; and they are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall black fruit, of a ſweetiſn taſte, which 
will be often tipe in the autumn. This isa 1 DR 
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ſhrub, 1 in different 8 oes by the various nam 
| of The Dua Black usted Madlar, The New Eng 

; „ Vis Aeg, The young ſboots hich up- 
port the flowers 8 N but. nn 
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1 4. CANADA MEDLAR-.. This ſhru hie — * 
about five feet high, -3s free tom therm, and. <> 
into à few branches,” which ate ſmooth, and. af apuicph 

colour, The leaves Ah Mae C g Inos fi; abaly 
ſerrated, and" grow" on Tong lender i be 
flowers ate white, and terminate. the branches ſmall. 
bunches | ,, They. come out in May z and are. ſucc 

by a purpli u fruit, h dly. Jo. args . Mg 16. 
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RF Lance gram go ab ut hh up or five! det 
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purple colon. | 
on very thort. 3 
two or three. together, 
without any footl 
colour, com out in! 
i 3 a bright red. « MP 51855 1 * 

| ASTARDQUINCE... This Pecies grow 103 ant .. 
four or five TEN Tbe dranches ars ſe we im. 4 
lender, and boy With 1 Nan dhe Leaves, 
-arE oval, imo, ertrate , of e Steen and * 
grow on Nat long foctſtalks 555 15 l * 
.duced in fmall. heads, from the *in $ 0! 
between them are long narrow..bracte®,,.. e af, i 
before the flowers decay. 1 flowers, and brafice 
are of a liſh colour.: Bs LIT. 1; 
red N ripe. . 1 od 
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11 the garden. They uſu⸗ 6 
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tradicated as they ariſe; and in the àutumn, winter, or 
ſpring, the ſtrongeſt plants may be drawn out, and ſet 
in the nurſery ground, a foot aſunder, in rows two 
feet diſtant from each other; whilſt the others may re- 
main in the ſeed beds a year longer, to gain ftrength: 
In the nurſery the Medlars ſhould be trained for 
ſtandards, if deſigned for fruit; or they may be headed 
to any height if for other purpoſes, while the lower 
kinds will require no other management than keeping 
them clean from werds, and digging the ground be- 
tween the rows in winter. 2. Theſe plants may be 
alſo raiſed by layers, eſpecially the five ſorts. The 
young branches ſhould be laid early in the autumn; 
and by the autumn following many of them will have 
ſtruck root, when they ſhould be taken up, and planted 
in the nurſery ground, like the ſeedlings, to remain 
there for a year or two, before they are finally ſet out. 
But the moſt expeditious, and by far the beſt way of 
raiſing theſe ſorts is, b budding them upon ſtocks of 
the White Thorn. The Haws to raiſe the ſtocks 
ſhould be gathered from ſuch trees as are largeſt, ſhoot 
freeſt, and have the largeſt leaves and feweft thorns. 
When the ſtocks are one year old, they ſhould be ſet 
in the nurſery at the before- mentioned diftance. 
the end of July, many of them will be ready for work- 
ing; when they ſhould be budded in the uſual way, and 
they will eafily take. Seldom any other method than 
this is practiſed for raiſing Medlars; and the other forts, 
when growing on ſo firm a baſis as the White Thorn, 
will be larger, have a better look, and be more fertile 
in flowers and fruit. . 5 
7. The PyRACANTHA, or EVERGREEN T HORN, has 
been chiefly uſed to ornament or hide the ends of 
houſes, barns, ſtables, or other buildings that break in 
upon the view; and for this purpoſe no plant is better 
adapted, as by its evergreen leaves, cloſely t, it will 
not only keep from ſight whatever cantiot regale that 
ſenſe, but will be to the higheſt degree entertaining b 
the profuſion of berries it will produce, and which will 
de in full glow all winter. But though the hiding as 
well as ornamenting of walls, &c. has been the chief uſe 
for this tree, it is with very good reaſon planted as an 
evergreen in ſhrubery quarters, where, notwithſtanding 
Vor. II. > ® 3 h its 
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A farther aceount of this ſhrub is almoſt needle 
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its branches agaifift walls, &c. are very flexible, It will 
become ſtronger and more woody, and will diffuſe its 


_ Teafy branches in an agreeable manner. The branches 
will be terminated with its fine fruit, which will glow 


in the quarters all winter, if they are not eaten by the 
birds3 ſo that the tree before us is proper for = place. 

$, Wit 
is well known; there being few towns which have Not 


- a houfe or two whofe front is-ornamented with them, 


being trained up to a great height; bot when planted 
fingly in quarters, though their ſtems naturally b 
ſtronger, they ſeldom grow higher than twelve or four- 


teen feet; and they will ſpread abroad their ſlender 


branches, and will often have 2 buſhy, though not un- 
ng form. Theſe branches are covered with a 

oth bark, which is of a dark greeniſh brown colour, 
and often fpotted with grayiſh ſpots ; and they are often 
oſſeſſed of thorns, which, though not numerous, art 
arp and ſtrong. The leaves are fpear-ſhaped, oval, 

nd their edges are crenated. Their upper ſurface is 
ſmooth, and of a fine ſhining green; their under is 
er; and they are produced in much plenty all over 
the fhrub. The flowers are produced in bunches, like 
thoſe of the common Hawthorn; though they are 
fmall, and not of fo pure a white. They are often later 
before they are produced; and are fucceeded by thoſe 
large delightful bunches of berrics, which are of a fiery 
red, and which are as ornamental in the winter as 
= that arc produced on trees of the berry- bearing 


This plant is eaſily PROPAGATED by the berries, or 


from layers. 1. The berries ſhould be ſown in any 
common garden mould made fine, an inch deep; and 


theſe will remain two years before they appear: thoug 
if the berries are old ones (for they will often remain 
on the tri two years) they will frequently come up the 

ſucceeding ſpring. After the plants have ſtood one or 
two years in the ſeed bed, in the fpring-they ſhould be 


planted ont in the nurſery, at ſmall diſtances; and in 
about two years more they will be good plants, fit for 
any place. 2. They are eaſily propagated by layers; 


and this buſineſs ſhould be performed in the autumn, 
on the young ſhoots. A gentle twift may be given 
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them; chough, if they are only laid down, and covered 
with earth, they will ſtrike root by the next autumn; ; 
nay, continues HAN BURY, I have'known that, b 
ſome mould being accidentally thrown on a bran 
which was near the ground, roots have ſhot from almoſt 
every joint.“ - Theſe layers ſhould be taken off any 
time in the winter; the ſtrongeſt will be fit for imme- 
diate uſe, while the weaker may be ſet in the nurſery, 
like the ſeedlings, and in a very little time they will 
grow to be good plants. It diſlikes a very moiſt 
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_ Linnzax Claſs and Order, Monoecia Tetrandria : 
Male flowers containing four ſtamina, and female 
flowers containing two piſtils, upon the ſame plant; 
the male flowers being collected in a catkin. There 
are ſeven SPECIES; four of which are proper for our 
collection | VVV 
1. Mo'zus Alba: The Warts MurszRxv, or the 
| S1:xEWwORM MULBERRY ; à deciduous tree; native of 
China, and cultivated almoſt univerſally for the feeding 
of ibm ipron ries 7 TS 
2. Mo'xvus Nigra: The BLack MolkERRV, or the 
Common GARDEN MULBERRY ; @ deciduous tree; 
native of Perſia, and the maritime parts of Italy. . 
3. Mo'xus Papyrifera - The Payer MUuLBERRY ; 
a low deciduous tree; native of Japan. 
4 Mo'xus' Ru bra: The Viromta MuLBERRY ; 
a low deciduous tree; native of Virginia. 5 
1. Ihe Wutrz or SILEwokM Morzzgay will 
grow to a large ſize: Its leaves are of a clear light 
green; and open conſiderably earlier in the ſpring than 
thoſe of the other ſpecies of Mulberry: Its fruit is alſo 
paler coloured than that of the other ſorts, which makes 
this take the name of the White Mulberry. + This 
tree (ſays HA BURY) poſſeſſes the peculiar property of 
breeding no vermin either growing or cut down; 
, Gr 
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neither does it harbour any ſort of caterpillar, | the Silk. 
worm only excepted, whoſe food is its leaves. The 
Mulberry tree was very earneſtly recommended by 
King James to be planted in great quantities to feed 
theſe wortns, in order to have filk of our own work- 
ing: and, indeed, if we conſider what vaſt fums the 
produce of ſilk brings in to other States, we right find 
an undertaking of this nature worthy of à princely care 
and affiſtance.” The Mulberry delights moſt in 2 
light dry foil; but there is = ha ittle land in this king- 
dom, generally ſpeaking, which might not be planted 
with theſe trees, and probably to great national ad- 
vantage. Be this as it may, it is ſufficiently ornamental 
to be admitted into a large collection: And, beſides 
the w/es of its leaves to the Silkworm, EveLyN and 
Hanpusy.recommend it very ftrongly as a foreſt or 
timber tree, and enumerate ſome of the uſes of its 
wood; none of them, however, ſufficiently ftriking to 
induce us to recommend it to the Planter' notice 
* as a timber tree. 
he BI Ack or GARDEN MDI BERRY is pribei⸗ 
pally cultivated for the fruit; and in ornamental plan- 
tations a few of them will be ; ſufficient, to make the 
collection general, as well as to be ready at all ſeaſons 
for the notice and obſervation of the Botaniſt. | 
There is a Variety of it, with jagged leaves, which 
makes it eſteemed on that account; but the fruit 1 1s 
ſmaller than that of the common ſort. eds 
The ParER MULBERRY is ſo called, becauſe the 
inhabitants where the trees grow narorally make 7. er 
of the bark. It will grow to the height © For mh 
feet; and exhibits its fine la 8 85 755 different! re 
many of them being divi ded, into, ſeveral lobes, whilſt 
others again are Sx th ey are of a fine ftrong green 
colour, though. the under ſutface is paler than the up- 
per. The flowers, as has been obferved, are male — 
female ; and the females are ſucceeded by ſmall b black 
fruit..; It is the bark of the young modts of "which the 
paper is made; and. for this We it Is cultivated wuch | in 
China, as well as Japan, 75 large : plantations. Are 
1 7 Tha 8 ae. He to Wit. un about moo 
of the ground i ander 7 the..crop. ol | 
mer's ſhoots is taken. 515 555 ; ak. , Fe 1 8 
: 4. Ihe 
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4. The VI CI NIA Mor BERRY TREE will grow to 
be thirty or more feet high. It ſends forth many large 
branches; and the bark of the young thoots is of 2 
blackiſh colour. The leaves are larger than the Com- 
mon Mulberry, and rougher; though in other reſpects 
they ſomewhat reſemble them. It produces plenty of 
 catkins, in ſhape like thoſe of the Birch tree: and he 
female flowers are ſucceeded by à dark reddiſh fruit. 
This is a very ſcarce plant at preſent; and is coveted by . 
none but thoſe who are defirous of making their col- 
nnn ę o Ge PHE Gy nts es 

Theſe ſeveral ſpecies of Mulberry may be PRoOPA- 
GATED from feeds, by layers, and from cuttings. 
1. Where the ſeeds can be procured, it is the moſt. 
expeditious way of raifing great quantities; and who- 
ever has a correſpondence in the South of France, or in, 
Italy, may through that channel obtain them. Having 
the ſeeds ready, let a fine warm border of rich mellow 
earth be prepared, and let this border be hoeped, in 
order to ſupport mats to defend the e plants, when 
eo pear, from froſts. If no ſuch border can be 
eaſily } 


d, it will be proper to make a gentle hotbed, 


and cover it with fat mould: This alſo muſt be 
hooped, as the border. Then ſow the ſeeds in little 
drills, about a quarter of an inch deep. The middle of 
March is the beſt time for this work; and when the 
young plants appear, which will be in about ſik weeks, 
they muſt be conſtantly covered with the mats in the 
night, if any appearance of froſis preſents itſelf, as 
there often is at that ſeaſon. During the ſummer they 
ſhould be kept clear from werds, and covered from the 
extreme heat of the ſun while the hot months continue. 
Whenever any cloudy or rainy weather approaches, the 
mats ſhould be always taken off, that the plants may 
enjoy the benefit of it. By thus carefully narfing the 
beds, keeping them clear from weeds, watering the 
plants in dry ſeaſons, covering them from the parching 
ſan, and uncovering them again in the night, cloudy 
or rainy weather, the plants by autumn will be got 
pretty ſtrong ; though not ſo ſtrong as to be left to 
themſelves. The: following winter they will require 
ſame care. When the froſts approach, they muſt be 
carefully covered with the mats, as in the ſpring; for 
Far rea „ ; without 
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without this protection, many of them would be de- 
ſtroyed, and the greateſt part killed, at leaſt down to the 
ground. In this bed they may ſtand two years, When 
they will be ſtrong enough to plant out in the nurſery. 
The ground for this purpoſe being double dug, the 
oung plants ſhould be ſet in rows; at two feet and a 
alf diſtance, and one foot and a half aſunder in the 
rows. Here they may remain till they are of a ſufſi- 
cicnt ſize to be finally planted out. 2. Another method 
of propagating this tree is by layers. Whoever has not 
the conveniency of obtaining the ſeeds, muſt procure a 
number of plants to be planted for ſtools. The ground 
on which theſe ſtools are to ftand ſhould be double 
dug and the trees may be planted for this purpoſe two 
yards aſunder. The ze ao the ground, and the quan- 
tity of trees for the ſtovls, . 5 proportioned: ac- 
e the number of plants wanted; though the 
reader eee, that a few ſtools will dey pro- 
duce many lzyers;' as they throw out plenty of young 
— — the held fs taken off. Mines A fuck 
cient quantity or ſtools that have ſhot forth young weod 
for layering, in the beginning of winter perform this 
buſineſs as follows Let the earth be excayared around 
each ſtool, and let the preceding ſummer ſhioot be ſlit at 
a joint, and laid therein; a peg would be proper, to 
keep them from being torn up, and the fine mould 
ſhould fill the interſtices; the ground moſt be levelled, 
and the yoting twigs cut down to one eye above the 


ſorface, that it may juſt appear above the ground. 
Such is the methꝗd of layering this tree; and whoever 
performs the operation in this manner, will find in the 
autumn following, that the plants will have all taken 

dd root, and made a confiderable ſhoot in the ſtem. 
Theſe plants will be now ready for the nurſery ground, 


in which they ſhould be planted and managed in the 


ſane way as the ſeedlinge. Phe ftools, the iecond year 
after, will have exhibited a freſh crop of young Wood 
for layering: And thus may this operation be performed 
cvery ſecond year, till the defired quantity is miſed. 
3 | By , alſo all the forts 'may be propagated; and 
this may be done two ways: By cutting, planted in 
autumn.” Theſe ſhould be firang fhoots of tlic kalt 

year's wood; and-if the trge to be encreafed is not in ſo 
— e 9 flouriching 
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fouriſhing a ſtate as to make ſuch ſhaots, it ſhould be 
headed the year before, and you will have cuttings 
roper for your purpoſe. . The ſtrongeſt ſhoots are the 
Fo; and October 1s the beſt month for the buſineſs, 
They ſhould be a foot and a half long, and muſt be 
planted a foot deep, in a ſhady well ſheltered place, an 
a moiſt ſoil well worked and fine: By this method 
many good plants may be raiſed. Theſe trees may alſo 
be encreaſed by cuttings planted in the ſummer, The 
latter end of June, or the beginning of July, is a pro- 
r time for the work, and the management muſt be as 
lows: Having a ſufficient number of pots ready, the 
cuttings, .. or rather ſlips, from the trees ſhould be 
gathered, and planted in theſe pots, in any ſort of com- 
mon garden mould made fine. After this, they ſhould 
have 2 good watering, and the 22 be plunged up to 
their Tims in the ſtove. Here, if water and ſhade be 
conſtantly afforded them, they will ſtrike root and 
become good plants. It may be proper to obſerve 
farther in this place, that cuttings planted in pots in 
March, and managed this way, will readily grow. After 
they have ſtruck root, they may be hardened by degrees 
to the open air. They ſhould remain under cover in 
the pots all winter; for they will be rather tender at 
firſt, by being ſo nicely nurſed; but in the ſpring 
W of froſt is over, they may be turned 
out, with the mould, either in nurſery lines at a foot 
diſtance and two feet aſunder in the rows, or elſe in 
the places where they are deſigned to remain; far they 
will be hardy enough, after growing openly this ſums 
mer, to be in little danger of ſuffering by almoſt any 
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flowers. containing two piſtils, upon diſtinct plants. 


There ars fix SPECIES; tuo of Which are of à fla 
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grant quality, and may be admitted into rubery 
uarters. 5 
| g 1. Mysr'ca Cerifera: r 
or WAx-BEARING MYRICK ; à deciduous /ÞrieÞ; native 
of Carolina, Virginia, and Pennfyl rana 

2. Mrnrea cgi: The Garx, or Duren MyzrTLE; 
a low deciduous ſobrub; native of heathy bogs in many 
84 of England, and alſo of moſt of the northern parts 
ot Europe. | 

75 CANDLERERKY Mynrra is a ſhrub about five 
feet in growth. Many flender branches are produced 
from the ſtalk: They are tough, ſmooth, and of 2 
" brown, having the ol der ſpotted with gra 


The leaves grow irregularly on them all rang | 
ometimes by airs, ſometimes alternately, but generally 
val diſtances. They are of a Janceolated figure; 
2nd ſome are' ſerrated at the top, whilſt others have their 
edges wholly entire. They ſtand on very ſhort foot- 
_ having their upper ſurface ſmooth, and of 2 
wy green colour, whilſt their under is of à more 
de. The branches of the old plants ſhed their 
— 2 in the autumn; but the young plants, raiſed from 
. feeds, retain them the greateſt part of the winter; ſo as 
furing that ſeaſon to WE ave the appearance of an ever- 
reen. But this beauty will not = laſting ; for they 
their leaves proportionally earlier as "the plants 
t older. There are . male — female trees of this 
The flowers are ſmall,” of a Whitiſh colour, and 
make no figure: neither does the fruit that fucereds 
the female, which ig a ſmall, dry, blue berry, though 
produced in cluſters, make any ſhow : So that ĩt is from 
the leavey this tree receives its beauty and value; for 
theſe being bruiſed, as well as the bark of the young 
ſhoots, emit the moſt: refreſhing- and delightful fra- 
grance, that is exceeded by no Myrtle; > wa Pore 
aromatic ſurub. 5 { $ 
T bere is + Beg of this ſncies; af dert growth, 
with ſhorter but broader leaves, and of ous fragrance. 
Ibis grows commonly in Carolina; where een 
bitznts collect, from its berries, a wax, of whic 


make candies, and which occafions ite being cal 
.Candleberry reryen ' A 5 5 a —_ 2 
* moi e 
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2. The Gk, or SweeT GALE, is a ſhrub of about 
the fame growth with the other. The branches are 
tough and ſlender; and covered with a ſmooth: yellowiſh 
brown barks. . The leaves are of the ſame figure with 

the other, though not ſo large: They are placed in the 
fame irregular manner on the branches; and when 
bruiſed; like them, emit a delightful and refreſhing 
ſcent. :- The flowers will appear in June, and the 
berries, which ſucceed them in cluſters, make no figure 
to any except a Botaniſt; ſo that where that ſcience 

has no ſhare in view, it is on account of its fra- 
grance that it is propagated. This ſort grows wild 
upon bogs, in many jr particularly the northern 
3 of England; ſo that when it is deſigned to 
be in the ſhrubery, the moiſteſt parts mult be aſſigned 


Both theſe ſorts may be PROPAGATED by feeds ur 
layers. 1. The ſeeds of the Candleberry Myrtle; and 


the Spleenwort-leaved Gale, we receive from abroad 


thofe of the Sweet Gale, from the bogs: where they 

row in England. The beſt way is to ſow them in 
Fos ef earth from a rich paſture, well broken and 
fine. They ſhould be ſown about half an inch ; 
and when the hot weather comes on, ſhould be ſet in 
tac ſhade. They will often remain until the ſecond 


year before they come up, eſpecially thoſe ſeeds that 


come from abroad. If the boxes are ſet in the thade, 
and the plants come up, they will require no other 
trouble the firſt farmer than keeping clean from weeds; 


in winter they ſhould be removed to a warm hedge or 
wall, wliere they may enjoy the benefit of the ſun In 


the following ſpring they will eome up in plenty. In 
the * of "Ma — e ſhari 
ſituation; and this ſummer they will require no other 
trouble than weeding and watering in dry weather. 
In the winter they ſhould be removed into a well 
ſheltered placr ; and this may be two years; 


when; in che ſpring, they ſhould be taken out of 


the boxes, and planted in eee, wm. abaut a 


foot aſubder. 2. Theſe ſorts may be Ar- 
pagated by layers; for: this qpetation being performed 


dn tha yoniig wood in the autumn, Vill, eccaſian 


them to thoat good roots 5y.ths autumn following: 


: 
„ 
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many of which will be good plants, fit for any place. 
- ns plants may likewiſe de encreaſed by * 3 

r many of them often throw them out in vaſt 
plenty; ſo that theſe being taken out, the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt rooted may be finally ſet out; whilſt the 
| _— and thoſe with leſs root, may be planted in the 

nurſery. e ee h# roof 


Lixxz aw Claſs and Order, Polygamia Dioecia : 
Male flowers containing ten ſtamina, and hermaphrodite 
flowers containing five males and one female each, upon 
diftin& plants. There is only one SPECIES :.. 1 0 
--Nv'ss8a fqua'tica: The 'Tv'eELo TREE; @ deciduous - 
tree ur /orub ; native of. watery places in America. 
The TuPELo comprehends two Yarteties - 1 0 
Thule Entire-leaved Tupelo. 

I The Serrated-leaved Tupelo, _: _ 
Tbe Entire-leaved Tupele Tree, iu its native country, 
will grow to be near twenty feet bigh ; with us, its 
fize will vary according to the nature of the ſoil or 
tuation. In a moiſt rich earth, well ſheltered, it will 
bid fair for twenty feet; in others, that are leſs fo, it 
will make flower progreſs, and will in the end be pro- 
portionally lower. The branches are not very nu- 
merous; and it riſes with a regular trunk, at the top 
of which they chiefly grow. The leaves are of a 
lancrolated figure, and of a fine light green colour. 
They end in acute points, and are very ornamental, of 
a thickiſh confiſtence, ſoft, grow alternately on pretty 
Jong footſtalks, and often retain their v late in 
the autumn. The flowers, which are not very orna- 
mental, — on ein ee of the branches, 
wing ſometimes ſingly, fometimes many together, 
= a footitalk, They are of a Dae. a Sag 
and, in the countries where they naturally grow, 


are ſucceeded by oval drupes, incloſing oval, acute, 
t 5 | furrowed - 
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furrowed nuts. In England, they ſeldom produce 
The Serrated-leaved Tupelo Tree grows uſually to be 
near thirty feet high, and divides into branches near 
the top like the other. The leaves are oblong, pointed, 
of a light green colour, and come out without order on 
long footitalks. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves, on long footitalks. They are 
ſmall, of a greeniſh colour ; and are ſucceeded by. oval 
drupes, containing ſharp-pointed nuts, about the ſize 
of a French Olive. | ES 

The FROPAGATION of thele ſorts is from ſeeds, 
which we receive from America. As ſoon as th 
arrive, they ſhould be ſown in large pots of light ſandy 
earth, one inch deep. The Gardener (who muſt not 
expect to ſee any plants come up the firſt ſpring), after 
this work is done, ſhould plunge his pots up to their 
rims in the natural ground; and if it be a moiſtiſh 
place, it will be the better. Weeding muſt be obſerved 
all ſummer; and a few furze buſhes ought to be pricked 
round the pots in November, which will prevent the 
ground from freezing, and forward the coming u 

the ſeeds. In the next fpring the pots ſhould be 
plunged into a hotbed, and after that the ſeeds will 
ſoon come up. As much air as poſſible, and watering. 
ſhould be afforded them; and they muſt be hardened 
ſoon, to be ſet out. The pots ſhould be then plunged = 
to their rims again in the natural mould; where they 
may remain until October. Watering muſt be given 
them, and they ſhould alſo be ſhaded in the heat of the 
day. In October they ſhould be houſed, with other 
greenhouſe plants, or elſe ſet under a hotbed frame, or 
lome other cover, all winter. The third fring _ 
ſhould” be taken out of the larger pots, and ea 
planted in a ſmaller, in which their growth may be 
affiſted by à gentle heat in a bed; but if they are 
planted up to the rims in a moiſtiſn place, and ifiaded 


in ary weather, they will grow very well. Though. 


by this time they may have become bardy, yet it 
will be proper to ſnhehler them the winter following 
in bad weather? They will require little more care 
during their ſtay in the pots, which may be either 
two, three,” or more ycars; if they are W . 
Ra | when 
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when in fome ſpring they may be turned out, with 
the mould, into the places where they are to remain, 
which ought always to be moiſt and well ſheltered. - 
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LinNEAN Claſs and Order, Diadelphia Decangria : 
Each flower contains ten males and one female; the 
males being divided at the baſe into two diviſions, 
There are twenty-nine SPEcIEs ; one of which, being 
of a ſhrubby nature, js proper for our purpoſe: 

 Ono'nis Fruticd/a: The SuruBBy: Oxonxis, or 
PURPLE SHRUBB; RESTHARROW;' à low deciduous 

Hrub; native of the Alps and other mountainous-parts 

of Europe. | . ee eee © {& 
The SyuruUBpY Ononis, or REsTHARRow, is 3 
flowering ſhrub of about a yard in growth. The 
branches are numerous, flender, and covered with: a 
purpliſh brown bark, having no ſpines. The leaves 
are trifoliate, grow irregularly on ihe branches, fit 


cloſe, are narrow, ſpear- ſhaped, and their edges are 


ſerrated. The flowers come out in panicles from 
the ends of the branches; They. are of the papi- 
honaceous kind, and their general characters will 
indicate their ſtructure. They ſtand on Jang; foot+ 
ſtalks, uſually three on one. They are lars, rd, 
appear in May, and are fucceeded by ſhort turgid pos, 
which will have ripe feeds by July or Auguſt. ne 

This ſort may be PRO PACGATED by the: ſeods. 
Common gardęn mould of almoſt aby-ifoik:it made 
fine, will do for the purpoſe. *Fhe beds ſhouldbe 
made and the ſeeds ſown in March, and covered 
about half an inch deep, In May the plants: will 
appear j and all the ſummer they muſt de werded⸗ 
and daly watered in dry weather! In the! ſpring 
they ſhould be taken out of tho ſeed bed and plante 
in the nurſery, a foot aſundet, het theyianay: ting . 
2 year or two, and then be planted * 
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As the ſeeds of this ſort ripen exceedingly well with 
us, a few may be ſowa in different parts of the gar- 
den, and ſtieks placed for a direction. Where there 
are too many come up to grow together, they may be 
drawn, and tranſplanted for other 3 or thrown 
away, if plenty of ſeeds can always had; and thus 
may theſe plants be raiſed in their proper places, with- 
out the trouble of removing. i 
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_ Linwzan: Claſs: and Order, Gynandria Pentandria : 
Each flower contains five males and three females ;. the 
males and females growing together at the baſe. There 
are e e ere SPECIES; one of which is proper for 
ours dises. 8 

- PASSIFLO'RA Cerulea : The PAL MATE D PASSION 
Frower, or the Common Passion FLOWER'; @ {igneous 
climber 3 native of the Brazils. TE 
The Passtox FLowER will climb to a prodigious 
height; MizLzR ſays, to forty feet, with ſtalks 
almoſt as large as a man's arm; and adds, that it will 
make ſhoots of twelve or fifteen feet long in one ſum- 
mer. The leaves are palmated, being ſhaped like the 
hand; each is compoſed of five folioles, the middle one 
of which is, like the fingers of the hand, longer. and 
the reſt are ſhorter in the ſame proportion. Theſe 
folioles are ſmooth, and have their edges free from 
ſerratures; and all together form a fine leaf. The leaves 
grow from the joints, on ſhort footſtalks, from wWhence 
alſo the elaſpers come out. From the joints, alſo, the 
flowers: are produced, in July, Auguſt, and September. 
They are well known ; and in ſome countries ſerve. as 
monitors to the religious, as ſhewing the inſtruments 
of aut Hleſſed Saviour's Paſſion; for they bring in the 
"raves of ſome of the ſarts to repreſent ſome part of it, 
and the contorted cirrhi for the fagella with which he 
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This extraordinary plant is very eaſily PROPAGATED; 
for it takes 3 by 3 or Ws 
x. By cuttings. Theſe ſhould be planted in a moiſt 
rich ſoil, at the beginning of March. The beds ſhould 
be immediately hooped, and every day, during the 
drying March winds and ſun, ſhould be covered with 
mats; and all thar time they ſhould have frequent 
waterings in the evening. In moiſt, hazy, or cloudy 
weather, they ſhould be conſtantly uncovered ; and 
with this management many of them will ſtrike root. 
If, through the heat of ſummer, the mats be applied, 
and evening waterings continued, the plants being thus 
kept cool and moiſt, will ſhoat to be good ones by the 
autumn. During the winter, the mats muſt be ap- 
plicd in froſty weather; and in the ſpring they ma 
fet out to ſtand. 2. Good plants are obtained by 
layers; for theſe being laid in the gtound in the fpring, 
will have ſtruck root, and be good plants for removing 
the ſpring following. 3. By ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be 
fown in pots filled with fine ſandy ſail, from a rich 
meadow ; and theſe plunged up to the rims in a 
ſhady border. In theſe pots they will readily come 
up; and at the approach of winter ſhould be cemoved 
into the greenliouſe, or ſet under a hotbed frame. 
In the ſpring following they may reſume their old 
place; and the ſpring after that may be ſet out for 


The after management will be, if planted to elimb 
up trees in warm well ſheltered places, to take away the 
dead ſhoots in the ſpring that have been killed by the 
froſts; for the ſe will not only appear unſightly, but by 
ſhortening the branches it will cauſe them to ſhoot 
ſtronger and flower better. If planted againſt bigh 
walls, they muſt be conſtantly nailed up as they ſhoor, 
and in the ſpring following the branches muſt. be 
ſhortened, and the others taken away. If they be re- 
duced to about a yard or four feet in length, and all 
weak ihoots cut out, you will be pretty fore of having 
pleaty of good hloom the ſummer aſter. This ſort is 
ſucgeeded by a large, oval, yellow fruit, which alſo 

looks well. As this plant is rather tender, and requires 
mats to be nailed before it in very hard froſt, theſe 
mats muſt be always taken off * the 
; : alteration 


alteration of weather; for otherwiſe the ſtems will 

grow mouldy, and be deſtroyed that way. And as it 
Is uſual to lay ſtraw, dung, &c. about the ſtems to 
prevent the froſt penetrating the ground, this dung, 
&c. muſt not be laid up to the ſtem ſo as to touch it, 
but all round it; for if it is laid up to the ſtem, the 
bark will be deſtroyed, and the tree killed, and alſo 9 
little chance remain of the root's throwing out freſh 
| ſhoots, as it often does when the plant is killed dowa- 
to the ground. 3 | 3 
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_ _ Liwnegan Claſs and Order, Pentandria Digyma - 
Each flower contains five males and two ſemales. There: 
are five SPECIEs ; one of which is ſufficiently hardy for: 
PExTrLOCA Gre'ca : The PErIPLOCA, or VIRGINIA: 
SILK, or CLiMBING DoG's BANE; a ligneous climber 3 
native df . hed Thee netted 
The PzrIiPLoca. is a fine climbing plant, that will; 
wind itfelf with its ligneous branches about whatever 
tree, hedge, pale, or pole is near it; and will ariſe, by - 
the affiſtance of ſuch ſupport, to the height of above 
thirty feet; and where no tree or ſupport is at hand 
to wind about, it will knit or pages itſelf · together, 
in a moſt complicated manner. The ſtalks vf the 
older branches, which are moſt woody, are covered 
with a dark brown bark, whilſt the younger ſhoots are 
more mottled. with the different colours of brown and 
gray, and the ends of the youngeſt-ſhoots are often of a 
light green. I he ſtalks are round, and the bark 1s: 
ſmooth. The leaves are the greateſt arnament to this 
en- for they are tolerably large, and of a good 
ſhining green colour on their upper ſurface, and cauſe 
a variety by exhibiting their under ſurface of a hoary: 
caſt. eee wer is oblong, or rather more inclined 
to the ſhape' of a ſpear, as their ends are pointed, and 
they ſtand oppoſite by pairs, on ſhort footſtalks. 3 


flowers 


m— BER 


flowers effort plectare to the curieus emminer of na- 
ture. Each of them ſingly has a ſtar-· ke appearance; 
for though it is compoſed of petaboaly,. yet the 
rim is divided into ſeg ments, which erpand in ſuch 
en ee, as to form thut ſiguro. Their inſide is hairy; 
as is alſo the nectarum, 9 ———— the petal. 
Four or five of the flowers grow together forming 2 
kind of umbei. They are of a chocolate colour, are 
large, and will be in blow in July and Avugriſt, and 
ſometimes in September. In the country where this 
genus grows naturally, they are ſucceeded by a long 
taper pod, * 8 ſeeds, — adn to their 


The PROPAGATION of this: eluent very eaſy; x for 
if the cuttings are planted in a light, moiſt ſcil, in the 
autumn or in the ſpring; they will readily ſtrike root. 
Three jo ints at leaſt ſhould be allowed to each- cutting : 


| Id be the bottom of the ſummer's 
n be den den by 
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7 ů— and a never · falling method ĩs by layers; 
— if they are laid down in the ground, or a little ſoil 
ely thrown over the young preceding ſummer's. 
— — will ſtrike root at the joints, and be 
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evergreen tree; native of Vi wild nit Em A 
12. Prxus Oyienta lis: T * ORIENTAL Fn; 4 low 
evergreen tree; native of the Eaft. 

1. The LAnch. This is a lofty tree: Its branches 
are ſlender, and incline dowhward: the leaves ate of a 
light green; and, as thoſe of the Cedar of Lebanon, 
are bunched together like the pencils or little bruſhes 
of the painter. In ſpring, then. the g leaves ME ITE qwers 
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Nee alk your ſeeds; me, 2 trouble, wilt . 
de loſt; for the difUs take to them ar their firſt 
coming vn, ee melee they will not leave a 
ne aig = The plants being now aboveground, the 


weeds ſhould be conſtantly: 


picked out, as they" a Re rt 5 


leſt, the fibres of their ots ing with theſe 
Firs, many of rhe latter may be drawn aut wich diem 
In dry weather they flrotld- be refrethed/ with Water: 
But this mauſt be done ſparingty, and with'the ueniof + 


cautien; for as the ſtems of the young plants are ve 
flender, by over -water ing they are frequently : Ow! 
aſide, hich they hardly ever recover. Thas (com. 


va 


nues HlannuryyÞ have knows Gentletnew who, in 
attempting to raiſe theſe trees, have ſeen” the young 


plants ge off without | 


eiving the cauſe; and the 


more wateting and pains they Rave taken; have found 
the plarits perfiſt in this way more and more, to their 
great mortifieation ard afloniſſrment. In the ſpr . 
following theſe plants mould be prieked out in 

half a foot aſunder each way; aud here they u and 
twe years, when they may be either finalty-planted ous, - 
or rede ved ir to the nurſery, at the diſtance of one ſoer 
aſunder; and two feet in che rows. If care” hastbeem 


taken of chem in the nur ſery, they may 


be removed: at 
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5 4. 


a confiderabie height with great affurance: :of ſucceſs; 
for ĩt is mueb ener to make this Pine grow than nx 
of the othet forts : S char whero-they: are wanted for: - 
ornament in parks, open places; e 1 
be made in e little ume: 4 2 


(. The ſoil the Weymouth: Pine 
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 Toarr; "but it Hikes other orgy an — 15 


ture: and although is-not 
all lands, tike the Stoteh-Fir: 


and healthy, making ſtrong 


rally es be phented on 
— docarhags r 
ſhröcts, en blue: and red 


clays; and other ſorts of ffrung grounth- | On ſtony: 
and flaty ground, :kewife;1 hes ſeen” ſome very n 
trees: So what L believerwhoever is deſirous of having: 
plantations of this pine, weed not be curious: in dne 


choiee- of huis ground: 


* * * 
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the © forhner and the?bark- is rough, and on forge trees 
colour. R ona 


mental, 


en 


C2 tin - 


ment; ane ET 4 Age der geen een re. * dene 
give this tree che grandeſt ſobk; for they eee 
near ni inches Tong, aud are * thick, and turhi- 
med.: The feales ate Heastifully arranged, and dhe 
9 — 80 large and: — 25 — — 3 7 
eataDicy” a many preferred walmends ; in Hhaly. 
they ate farved wp av ad: er In their deſſerts > they are 
exceedingly holefome good fot eoughs, colds, 
conſumptiong deer on An acebunt only this trer 
deſerves to be pr + HANDURY: —— ie” 
may be. very ptoper here to take notice of a very great 
and dangerous miflake Mr. Mixte has committed; by-_ 
laying; under this article of Stone Pine; that feeds 
kept in the cones will” be good, and gro, if they! are 
ſown ten or twelve years after the cones have been 
gathered from the trees ; whereas the ſeeds of this forty - 
whether kept in the cones or taken out, are never good... 
after the firſt year; and though ſometimes a few plante 
will come up from the ſeeds that are kept in the cones; 
for two years before, yet this is but ſeldom.;: neither... 
mult #tenth part of a. crop be expected- his caution+; 
is the more neceſſary, as ſeveral Gentlemen. who. had. 
cones; upon reading Mr. MilzEn's book, and finding 
the ſects would take no damage when kept there, de- 
ferrec the work for a ſeaſon or two, when they thenght, 
they mould have more conveniency either of men; rf 
' graund for cheir purpoſe ; and were afterwards wholly... * 
 diſappernied;- volt ral appearing. the en deing by? „ 
| char time ſpeilec and worth Nothing. = 
"ThE PRoOPAGATLON of the Stone Pine is from 9 . 
ſeeds; Whieh maybe proeurted from their large concyby 
the — rs for this will ſo effect vally break the--: 
ks - be =; the — that. hey. may be 
be freſh; *.. 
nds! 


: — — a 6, for working, the mould — 
5 about half an inch deep, in beds e 


«£23 h | earth. 
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lowing; when, in — ae: ſhoule 
de planted out in the nur Ain well prepared ground, 


Here they may ſtand two years, and then Would be | 


_ © &inally planted out. But if the trees are defired to be 


larger before they are brought to the ſpot.-where th 
ate to ſtand, they muſt be kept conſtantly —.— 
| 2 r ears in the nurſery; for without this ma- 
is is a diſſic t tree to be improved. 
* 8 bits in a ſandy loam; though, 


ke moſt other Pines, 1 will grow. — 


pes. Czuo Prxs is a fine tree, though of lower : 
growth than any of the 7 and the leaves are a" 


autiful; for ps: are of 2 lighter green. op er 

the forts, and are 2 five in — bey — | 
wo long and narrow ;. and as. they ET Cp eee 

the es all round, they look ve 
render. the tree on their account ae 4c; _ 

of theſe. trees. alſo on their. waving heads, have 

effect; for they are larger than — of the Pineater, 5 

and the ſquame are beautifully arranged. . | 

6. The Swane Pins. Of this ſpecies there. are 
many Farictues : Haxzunr gives us. the following 


| account of them: 


. '& The Three-leaved Hmericx Swamp Pine s 3 very ; 
large growing tree, if it has the advantage of a moiſt 
ſituation. . The,lcaves are of a fine green colour, and 


are l long, ſlender 206 bexuotal.; three fs Ex 


a good 
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out uf one ſheathz cant they eloſely garefffr tf youn 
branches „ Tbis-is d ere: Wer n ions 2 
ther we regard its tiraber, er its Sie apßssrance when 
growing. its tithberts id de be eꝗuaE IN to that 
of moit he of- the Pine; and helidss the beauty it 
receives fiom its fine lng threcſheathed leaves, 3» 
head wHl- bo omnamented*witlevery-- large 8 the 
good effect of Which Bray; Be edfffy cbneeiwd : 
The Tusleswed umericum Pit wHl-grow | to de a 
ese and e theHeavet ate lohg z kg only grow, in 
each. ſheath; whicti ogeafisns: is being fo diſtinguiſhed, 
2 are of a lighter” "*Edlour than many of the 
ra alan whek,! it is a fine tree, but will make 
hap 1 Anleis elöſely examined. ITbe cones 
of this ſort are much larger; and the ſcales more bins 
tifully arranged, than thoſe of the Scoten Fir, bee 
they are nor of the Rue of che former, ſort.” This dir 
alſo likes à moiſt ſoil... = 
The Teilotm — Pine'® the Pelle? Tru 2 Pine, 
and the ToughiPine of the Plains, I received by thoſe 
names: There is ſome difference ii the ſize and ſhape 
of the cones, though that ſeems ificonfiderable.” Theſe 
_ three ſorts make very little variety among themſelves; 
for they have nearly the ſame manner of growth z and 
though I have none that -are yet grown” to” any large 
ſize, yet they all ſeem to have a tepdency to thraw out 
large arms, 2 little Hkæ the Pineaſter. How valuable 
the timber may be, E caringt telf; but the i 
— tha: are excecdißg tough. and ba 
plenty would'» make excellent bands for © fagu 
The leaves ard dong und of à x yellewiſh green 6 $3 : 
there ars-Xbree, and fometimes two only; in a ſheath; 
If large quacter of tfefe were to be planted, to be 
ſeen at · a diſlande bysany- of 'the Gres bees 8 fired: "ſorts 
of: Pines, their very Giroje ade muſt Have 4 delight= 
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566 | Buford Pind is avoier ſort we receive from Ante- 
rica, thogglrit differs very ttlefrem ſome pf the orher” 
American ſorts. T he leaves 5 long ald > ſkndery” 
ſometimes Two wnd- ſometinied three”. 2280 iti each 
ſheatly, They- are generally of à Fellow Se Bur 
tawards their baſszthough thelt*erids e green. The 
cons are rather long and 2 and the ends bf the“ 
Vor. FE | _ 
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ſcales are ſo pointed, as to occaſion its being called by 
ſome the Prickly-coned Pine. ng 
- & Frankincenſe Pine is another American fort, which 
we receive under that name. The leaves of it are long, 
and of a fine green colour. They are narrow, and 
three are contained in each ſheath. They cloſely orna- 
ment the younger branches all around. This tree, 
however, beautiful as it is on their account, makes 
little variety among the Pines, for many others look 
like it; but by the cones it makes a ſtriking difference; 
for theſe are exceeding large, even as large as thoſe of 
the Stone Pine; but their ſcales are looſer, and their 
arrangement is not quite fo beautiful. _ 3 
The Dwarf Pine, as its name imports, is the leaſt 
grower of all the ſorts of Pines. It is an American 
plant, and the leaves grow two in a ſheath; theſe are 
ſhort, and of a pretty good green colour. This fort is 
coveted by ſome, on account of its low growth; but it 
zs the beautiful of any of the Pines, and has natu- 
rally a ſhabby look. The cones are ſmall, and the 
ſcales are pointed. There is very little in the plant to 
make it defirable. 8 . | 

% There are many other ſorts: of American Pines, 
which we receive from thence with the like cant names 
. as thoſe of the above, which I have choſe to retain, as 
they will probably be continued to be ſent over, and 
that the gardener receiving them as ſuch may beſt know 
what to do with them. In many of thoſe ſorts I ſee at 
preſent no material difference, fo am induced to think 
they are the ſame, ſent over with different names. 
Some of the ſorts above mentioned differ in very few 
reſpe&s; but I have choſe to mention them, as a perſon 
may be ſupplied with the feeds from Pennſylvania, 
Jerſey, Virginia, Carolina, &c. where they all grow 
naturally: and having once obtained the ſeeds, and 
from them plants, they will become pleaſing objects of 
his niceft obſervations.” | oe 

"Theſe may all be propagated in the ſame manner as 
the WEYMOUTH. 5 
J. The CEDaR oF LEBANON. This, in its native 

ſoil, has always been confidered as the moſt majeſtic 
tree in nature. The leaves grow in-pencils like thoſe | 
of the Larch; and the extremities of its 8 
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likewiſe declining, as thoſe of the Deciduous Pine; to 
which at firſt fight it bears a ſtrong reſemblance; ex- 
cepting in that it is leſs lofty and more fpreading. 
There are ſome very fine Cedars of Lebanon in Stow 
Gardens. It ranks among the firſt of the ornamental 
tribe; and the %s of its timber are univerſally ac- 
knowledged. HAN BURY enumerates the following: 
„It was greatly uſed in the building of Solomon's 
Temple, which at once convinces us of its ſuperlative 
excellence. It is faid to continueffound for two thou- 
fand ycars; and we are told, that in the Temple of 
Apollo at Utica there was found cedar wood of that 
age. The magnificent temples of the Pagans, as well 
as thoſe of the true God, were chiefly built of this 
famous timber. The ſtatue of the Great Goddeſs at 
Epheſus was made of this material; and if this tree 
abounded with us in great plenty, it might have a prin- 
cipal ſhare in our moſt ſuperb: edifices. The effluvia 
conſtantly emitted from its wood are ſaid to purify the 
air, and make rooms wholeſome. Chapels and places 
| ſet apart for religious duties, being wainſcoted with 
this wood, inſpire the worſhippers with a more ſolemn 
awe. It is not obnoxious to worms; and emits an oil 
which will preſerve cloth or books from worms or 
corruption. The ſawduſt will preſerve human bodies 
from putrefaction, and is therefore faid to be plenti- 
fully uſed in the rites of embalming, where practiſed. 
The method of PRoPAGATION is this: Having pro- 
eured the cones, whether from the Levant or of our 
own growth, the ſeeds, a little before ſowing, ſhould be 
got out in this manner: Let a hole be bored with a 
imblet exactly up the center of each cone, from the 
ſe to the apex; put them into a tub of water, where 
they may remain till the next day; then having a 
wooden peg, rather bigger than the gimblet, let it be 
. thruſt down the hole, and it will ſo divide the cones, 
that the different ſcales may be taken away, and the 
| ſeeds picked out. In doing this, great care muſt be 


taken not to bruiſe and hurt the ſeeds, which will then ; 


be very tender. The foil in which you ſow theſe 
ſeeds ſhould be rather of a fandy nature; or, for want 
of this, ſome mould taken from a rich paſture, and 
feved with a little- drift ſand, will ſerve the purpoſe, 
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Having the mould and ſeeds ready, in alia beginning of 
March let the latter be ſown in pots or boxes near half 


an inch deep: In about ſeven or eight weeks the plants 
will come up, when they ſhould be removed into the 


ſnade from the heat of the ſun; where they may ſtand, 


but not under ſhelter, all the ſummer; during which 
time they ſhould be kept clean from weeds, and watered 
now and then. In the winter. ſeaſon they muſt be re- 
moved into a warmer fituation ; or, if it is likely to 
prove very ſevere, they ſhould be ſheltered either by 
mats, or removed into the greenhouſe, or covered with 
' a hotbed frame; for they are ſubject to loſe their young 
tops at firit, by the ſeverity of froſts. In the beginning 
of April following, theſe plants may be pricked out in 
beds four inches aſunder; and if the weather proves 
dry, they ſhould be ſhaded and watered till they have 
taken root; after which, they will want little ſhading 
and leſs watering. Indeed, nothing more is required 
than keeping them clean from weeds, and covering the 
ground ſo as to keep it moiſt, and prevent its chapping 
by the ſun's rays. In theſe beds they may remain two 
years,; when, in the ſpring, theywhovld be tranſplanted 
to the nurſery, where they may remain till they are 
finally planted out. During the time they are in the 
nurſery, and after planting out, many will frequently 
have a tendency to droop in their leading ſhoot : As 
ſoon, therefore, as this is perceived, an upright ſtake 

muſt be driven into the ground, to which the ſhoots 
thould often be tied with baſs matting to keep them in 
their upright growth. his, however, will not always 
effect it; for ſome, after being tied, ſo effectually turn 
the ſhoot downwards over the bandage, though looſe, 
as to appear as if they were beat down on purpoſe, 
The Larch-alfo will ſometimes rebel in this way: 80 
that it would not be amiſs. in both caſes, whenever 
they. firſt diſcover. any figns of ſuch a tendency, to 
lighten the head, by nipping off the extremities of 

ſome few of the largeſt branches. 85 
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When theſe trees are planted out to remain, they 
ſhould be left to Nature, after being properly fenced : 
Not a knife nor a hatchet ſhould come near them; 
lopping even their loweſt branches is ſo injurious, that 
. it both retards their growth and diminiſhes their * 
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The Cedar of Lebanon wlll grow well in almoſt any 


Hort of ſoil or fituation. As a proof of this, we need - 


only obſerve, that in its native fituation the roots are 
during part of the year covered with froſt and ſnow. 


8. The Yew-LEaveD Fir. This ſpecies includes 


the Silver Fir and the Balm of Gilead Fir. 
The Silver Fir is a noble upright tree ®. The 
branches are not very numerous, and the bark is ſmooth 


and delicate. | he leaves grow fingly on the branches, 
and their ends are ſhghtly indented. Their upper ſur- 


face is of a fine ſtrong green colour, and their under has 
an ornament of two white lines, running lengthways 
on each ſide the midrib, on account of which filvery 
look this ſort is called the Silver Fir. The cones are 
large, and grow erect; and when the warm weather 
comes on, they ſoon ſhed their feeds; which thould be 
a caution to all who with to raiſe this plant, to gather 
the cones before that vappens. | —- © _ 

The Balm of Gilead Fir has of all the ſorts been moſt 
coveted, on account of the great fragrance of its leaves 
though this is not its only good property: for it is a 
very beautiful tree, naturally of an upright growth, and 
the branches are ſo ornamented with their balmy leaves, 
as to exceed any of the other forts in beauty. The 
leaves, which are very clofely ſet on the branches, are 
broad; and their ends are indented. Their upper ſur- 
face, when healthy, is of a fine dark green colour, and 
their under has white lines on each fide the midrib 


lengthways, nearly like thoſe of the Silver Fir. Theſe | 


leaves, when bruited, are very finely ſcented; and the 
buds, which ſwell in the autumn for the next year's 
ſhoot, are very ornamental all winter, being turgid, 
and of a fine brown colour: and from theſe alſo exſudes 
a kind of fine turpentine, of the ſame kind of (though 
heightened) fragrancy. The tree being wounded in 
any part, emits. plenty of this turpentine; and HAx- 


Bun favs, it is ſuppoſed by many to be the ſort from 
whence the Balm of Gilead is taken, which occaſions 


„Mr. MarsnaM ſays, © The talleſt trees I have ſeen were 
Spruce andi$ilver Firs, in the vallies in Switzerland I faw feve- 
ral Firs in the Dock-yards in Venice 40 yards long ; and one of 
39 zards was 18 inches diameter at the {mall end. I. 
came from Switzerland.“ | | 


% 
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this tree being ſo called. But this is a miſtake; for 
the true Balm of Gilead is taken from a kind of 7%. 
Sinthus; though I am informed, that what has been 
collected from this tree has been ſent over to England 
| from America (where it grows naturally), and often 
1 ſold in the ſhops for the true ſort.” “. ey 
II! beſe trees are PROPAGATED by ſowing the ſeeds in 
a ſhady border, about the middle of March. They will 
readily come up if the ſeeds are good; but as this is 
not often the caſe, eſpecially if they are procured from 
the ſeedſmen, they ſhould be ſown very cloſe, otherwiſe 
vou will be certain of having a very thin crop. The 
ſucceeding ſummer the plants will require no trouble, 
except keeping them clean from weeds ; and the ſpring 
after that they ſhould be pricked out in beds at about 
Four inches diſtance from each other. Here they 
and for two years, when they ſhould be planted in the 
nurſery, in rows a foot aſunder every way. The year, 
or at fartheſt two years, after they have been ſet in the 
nurſery, they ſhould be finally planted out; for if they 
are continued longer, many of them will die in the re- 
moval, and thoſe which grow frequently loſe their 
kJeading ſhoot, and meet with ſo great a check as to be 
Hardly able to get into a good growing ſtate: for ſeveral 
vears. | | IE 33 8 
The Silver Fir is exceedingly hardy, and will grow 
in any ſoil or fituation, but always makes the greateſt 
pProgteſs in a good rich loamy eat n. 
IL be latter muſt be planted in a deep, rich, good 
earth; neither will it live long in any other ſort of foil, 
It matters little whether it be a black mould, or of a 
ſandy nature, provided it be deep, and there is room 
for the roots to ſtrike freely. As theſe trees have 
hitherto been planted without this precaution; and as 
fluch a kind of foil does not often fall in the ordinary 
cCoutrſe of gardening," very few trees that have been 
"planted many years are in à flouriſbing ſtate; for if 
they do not like the ſoil, or if the roots begin to meet 
© «with obſtructions, new Mak tech, e. to decline, which 
will be frequently in ſeſs than ſeven years; the firſt 
notice of Which is, their leaves, which are naturally of 
aa fine ſtrong green colour; toſe their verdure; and appear 
Vith a pelo tinge v and tliis colour grows upon N. 
. 9 Ry 2 : p co 
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daily, until the appearance of the tree is changed. 
Another ſign of this tree heing at its ze plus ultra is, 
its producing vaſt plenty of cones ; this argues a weax - 
neſs, and they generally die away by degrees ſoon after, 
This is always the cafe where the foil does not wholly 
agree with them; but where it is deep and good, they 
= be healthy and flouriſhing, and produce cones for 


9. The EvroPEan SrRVUeRE Fir. This ſpecies in- 
cludes the Norway Spruce, and the Long-coned 'Cor- 
_niſh Fir. 5 | | 
The Norway Spruce is a tree of as much beauty while 
growing, as its timber is valuable when propagated on 
that account. Its growth is naturally like the Silver, 
upright ; and the height it will aſpire to may be eafily 
conceived, when we ſay that the white deal, ſo much 
coveted by the joiners, &c. is the wood of this tree ; 
and it may perhaps ſatisfy the curious reader to know, 
that from this Fir pitch is drawn. The leaves are of a 
dark green colour; they ſtand ay on the branches, 
but the younger ſhoots are very cloſely garniſhed with 
them. They are very narrow, their ends are pointed, 
and they are poſſeſſed of ſuch beauties as to excite 
admiration. The cones are eight or ten inches long, 
and hang downwards. F 
The manner of PROPAGATING this tree is nearly 
' the fame as chat of the Scotch Fir, only this will more 
eaſily grow when of a large ſize, and conſequently will 
nat require removing fo often in the nurſery. In the 
middle of March, having got the ſeeds out of the cones, 
fowyithem in a north border; for when they come up, 
by being conſtantly ſhaded all the ſummer in ſuch a 
- fituation, they will ſnoot much ſtronger, and be better 
to prick out the ſpring following in the nurſery. In 
about ſix or ſeven weeks after ſow ing, the young plants 


will appear, when they ſhould be ſcreened with the uſual 


care from the birds, which otherwiſe would ſoon deſtroy 
them. By the autumn, many of theſe young plants, if 
1 "they Are kept clean from weeds, and watered in dry 
weather, will have ſhot: three. or four inches: and in 
ping they ſhould be carefully taken out of their ſeed 
beds, ſo that the: fibres may by no means be broken 
eff ov anjurad. Being thus cautiouſly taken up, they 
Hs : 9 4 np, ſhould 


2 
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ſhould be 3s carefully planted in the nurſery ground, 
dat the idee of ae e aſunder each way. . 5 8 | 
may remain, witn keeping them free from weeds, for 
three years, when they ſhould be ſet out in the places 
where they are deſigned to remain. But if larger trees 
are defired for this purpoſe, they ſhould be taken up 
and planted in the nurſery, a foot and a halt aſunder, 
in rows two feet and a half diſtant, where they may 
ſtand, if required, till they are fix or eight. feet high, 
without any other removing. 9 
When they are ſet out finally, they may be planted, 
with tolerable hopes of ſucceſs; for the Spruce Fir is 
not ſo nice or difficult in ſhifting its quarters as any of 
the other ſorts of Pines. But though theſe trees may 
be traniplanted at a good height, it is always adviſeable 
to remove them to the places deſigned for them with all 
poſhble diſpatch, as they are more certain of growing, 
and will recover the check occaſioned in all trees by 
removal in leſs time. | TT 
Ihe better the ſoil is, the faſter will the Spruce Fir 


Engli 
Tifing . progreſs; and it delights in freſh land of all 
Tot s, Which never has been worn out by ploughing, 


MP > 


The Long- cone Corniſh. Fir. differs ſcarcely 5 any 
reſpect from the Norway Spruce, except that the leaves 


and the cones are larger. 6ia,„ axed to jt 
10. The AMERICAN SPRUCE FIR. This ſpecies in- 


© 


cludes three Varieties: The A bite Newfoundland Spruce ; 
the' Red Newfoundland Spruce; and the Black New- 
foundland Spruce. 1 heſe, however, differ ſo little, that 
one deſcription is common to them all. They are of 
a gentcel upright growth, though they do not ſhoot ſo 
freely or grow ſo faſt with us as the Norway Spruce. 
The leaves are of the ſame green, and garniſh the bran- 
ches in the ſame beautiful. manner as thoſe of that 
1 pecies, only they are, narrower, ſhorter, and ſtand 
elbſer. The greateſt difference is obſervable in the 

cones; for theſe are no, more than about an inch in 


A ( „ FLALA TH | : 
length, and the ſcales are cloſely, placed. In the cones, 


indeed, confſiſts the, difference of theſe three ; ſorts : 
Thoſe of the White ipecies are of a very light brown 


FO colour; 
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eolour; thoſe of the Red ſpecies more of a nut- brown 
or reddiſh colour; and thoſe of the Black ſpecies of a 
dark or blackiſh colour. Beſides this, there is ſcarcely 
any material difference; though it is obſervable, that 
this trifling variation ſeems to be pretty conſtant in the 
plants raiſed from the like ſeeds. I heſe ſotts will often 
flower, and produce cones when only about five or ſix 
feet high; and indeed look then very beautiful: but 
this is a ſign of weaknels in the plant, which it does not 
often fairly overget. — | 9 

In many parts of England this is a very difficult tree 
to raiſe. It ſpends itſelf in cones, and becomes ſtunted 
and unfgutly. Nevertheleſs, in the vallies of the 
Highlands, it thrives with full laxuriance and vigour; 
forming a rich pidturable outline, poſſeſſing more 
ſirength of feature than moſt of the Pines. As a 
ſtandard in poliſhed fcenery, there are few trees that 
equal it; as may be ſeen at ENvILLE and FiSHER- 
WICK. ; | f 

11. The HEMLOcx Fix poſſeſſes as little beauty as 
any of the Fir tribe; though being rather fcarce in pro- 
portion, it is deemed valuable. It is called by ſome the 

Yew-leaved Fir, from the reſemblance of the leaves to 
thoſe of the Yew tree. It is a tree of low growth, with 
but tew branches; and theſe are long and flender, and 
ſpread abroad without order. The leaves do not gar- 
niſſi the branches ſo plentifully as thoſe. of any other 
ſort of Fir. The cones are very ſmall and rounded ; 
they are about half an inch long; and the ſcales are 
looſely arranged. We receive theſe cones from Ame- 
rica, by which we raiſe the plants; though this caution 
ſhould be given to the planter, that this tree is fond of 
moiſt rich ground, and in fuch a kind of foil will 
make the:preatetprogrets;?? iff oo Baa rs I 
132. The ORIESTAL FIR. This is a low but ele- 
gant tree. I he leaves are very ſhort, and nearly 
iquare. The fruit is exceedingly ſmall, and hangs 
downward ; and the whole tree makes an agrecable 
variety with the other kinds. 1 
In rRNA the AMERICAN SPRUCE and the 
HML OCk Fin, the ſeeds bern very fmall, a more than 
ordinary care ſhould be taken erde, leſt they be loſt 
They ſhould be ſown in pots or boxes of fine light 
mould, and covered over hardly a quarter of an _ 
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| They ſhould be then plunged up to the rims in a ſhady: 
- place, and netted, to fave them, when they firſt appear, 
from the birds. if the place in which they ſtand is 
Shaded, they will need little or no water all ſummer, 

- unlels it proves a very dry one; and being all of a very 
bardy nature, they will not require the trouble of co- 
vering in the winter. The beginning of July after that, 
the Newfoundland Spruce Fir ſhould be pricked out in, 
beds at a ſmall diſtance, though the Hemlock Spruce 

mould remain in the pots a year longer, as they will 
then be very ſmall. After they are pianted, they muſt 
be well watered, and the beds muſt be hooped, to be 
covered with mats for ſhade. In hot weather the mats 
ſhould be put over the beds by nine 'o'clock in the 
morning, and conſtantly taken off in the evenings, and 
remain ſo in cloudy and rainy weather. After they 
have taken root, they require no farther care, until 
they are planted out; whica, fays HAN BURY, cuſtom 
bas taught us to do in the autumn or in the ſpring; but 
Dd. I have To much experience found, that July is a good 
menth for planting out-all the forts of Firs; and if it 
Were dome in a wet time, and the weather ſhould con- 
tinue moilt or cloudy for two or three. weeks, it would 
de by far the beſt time in the whole years Whoever, 
then, plants out Firs in July, unleſs ſuch weather hap- 
pens, muſt thade and water them for a month or fix 
weeks; but as ſhade is not to be afforded large trees of 
this Kind, if there be many of them, their removal muſt 
de at the uſua] times, left that parching time which 
_ often comes in the middle of ſummer burn them up 
before they can have time to take root. On this ac- 
count the planting of trees at Midſummer ſhould be 
tenderly enforced : though I muſt declare, that I have 
repeatedly planted Scotch Firs of different ſizes, fome 
dne yard and more, others ſix feet high, in the ſcorch- 
ing heat, and left them to Nature, without giving them 
banyaffiſtance, and they have for the moſt part grown. 
Let Sthem, if they pleaſe, make the experiment with a 
few before they venture to plant out quantities at that 
„raſoen Fhis information, and the manner in which 
Zaãt id conveyed, do Mt. Hannur r great credit as a 
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LIWNEAN Claſs and Order, Dioceia Pentandria : Male 
flowers containing five ſtamina, and female flowers 
containing three piſtils, upon diſtin& plants: There 
are five SPECIES; four of which will endure our win- 


ters, provided they be placed in a warm well ſheltered 
ſituation : 


I. PisTA'CIA 8 The 6 . SE 


PENTINE TREE; @ ſub- evergreen tree or ſbrub ; native 
of 1 » Spain, and lome parts of Africa. | 

ISTA'CIA Vera: The Common PISTACIA,. or 
Ne Nur TREE; 4 ſub-evergreen tree or hrub; 
native of Perſia, Arabia, Syria, and India, from whenoe 
we receive the nuts. _ 

3. PiSTA'c1a Trifolia: The THREE LEAVES: Pro- 
'TACIA, or TURPENTINE TREE; à low ſub-evergreen 
tree or /orub ; native of Sicily. 

4. PisTA'eia Narvonenſis : The Landsend 
Fuser iR Ta EE; à ſub-evergreen tree or ſbrub ; 
native of Perſia, Armenia, Melopotamia, and the ſouth 
of. France. — 

k. The Common TuRPENTINE Tax will | 
to the height of about thirty feet. The bark of os 
trunk is thick, full of cracks, and of a dark brown 
colour; Whilſt that on the young ſhoots is thin and 
ſmooth; The leaves are pinnated and large, of a dark 
green colour, and grow alternately on the branches. 
Tue folioles of which each leaf is compoſed are oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, and conſiſt of three or four pairs, which 
are placed on the midrib, befides the odd one with 
which they are terminated. There will be male and 
female flowers on different plants. They exhibit their 
bloom in April: The male flower is nothing but a 
catkin, and the females make no figure; fo that where 
philoſophyſhas no view, it is from the deſire of having 
an extenſive collection that we procure theſe trees. In 
Warm e the, os of the ann all 
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the year; with us, they fall off when attacked by the 
froſts. From the trunk flows the true turpentine; in 
the room of which, that taken from ſome of our Pines 
is generally ſubſtituted. ' x %%% 
2. The Couxox PigTACIA is about twenty feet in 
height. The trunk of this ſpecies alſo is covered wit! 
a dark brown bark, full of cracks, whilſt the Young 
ſhoots are ſinooth, and of a light brown'colour* The 
leaves are likewiſe pinnated, being compoſed of about 
two or three pairs*of folioles, which do not always 
ſtand exactly oppoſite on the midrib, terminated with 
an odd one. 'bheſe folioles are large, and nearly of an 
oval figure: Their edges turn backwards, but have 
-nevertheleſs a noble look. The male flowers are cat- 
kins of a greenith colour; and the female flowers are 
very ſmall, and produced in clufters from the fides of 
the branches. April is the month of their flowering ; 


| and the female flowers are ſucceeded by the Piſtacia nuts 


we eat 1 8 50 ; N 
3. The TuxkE LEAvED Pisr Aci is of about 
twenty-five feet growth. The bark of the trunk is 
very rough, and of a dark brown colour; but that of 
the young ſhoots is ſmooth, and lighter. The leaves 
of this fpecies are trifoliate. The folioles are of an 
oval figure, of a very dark green colour, and are greatly 
ornamental to the plant. Different trees will have 
male and female flowers: The males are greeniſh cat- 
Eins; and the females have no petals, are ſmall, ard 
make no ſhow. 5 

4. LARCER FRUIT ED T URPENTINE TREE will 
grow to be about twenty-five feet high. The bark 
partakes more of a whitiſh colour, and is ſmoother 
than thofe of the other ſpecies. The leaves alfo are 
pinnated; but the folioles of which each is compoſed 
are not always of the ſame number: Sometimes there 
are three, ſometimes five pair of folioles to form the 
compound leaf. Theſe are of a paler green than any 
of the other forts, of a roundith figure, and ftand on 
longiſh footitalks. | he male flower of this ſpecies alſo 
is a catkin; and the females are ſucceeded by nuts, 
which by many are liked, bring eatable, like tbe 
Piſtacia nuts. The leaves continue on theſe trees great 
part af che year, in im contre | 


x 
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The PROPAGATION. The ſeeds, which we receive 
from abroad, ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible after 
their arrival. A compoſt ſhould be prepared for them, 
mixed in the following proportions : Six barrows full . 
of earth, ffom a freſh paſture, taken from thence at 
| leaſt a year before, with the green ſward, and well 

turned and rotted ; three barrows of drift or ſea Tand; 


and one barrow of old lime rubbiſh, beaten to duſt: =, 


theſe ſhould be all well mixed together. The ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown about half an inch deep in pots, 'which 
may then be tet under a warm wall or hedge, until the 
hot weather begins to come. on, when they ſhould be 
removed into the ſhade, and plunged up to the rims in 
ſome mould, At the approach of winter, they may be 
removed into a warm place, and in ſpring à hotbed 
muſt be prepared for their reception. As theſe plants 
1arely come up the firſt year, this will be a better method 
than to plunge them in a hotbed ſoon after they are 
Town; for even with this affiſtance, they will be later 
before they come up, will be very weak and tender 
pp in the autumn, and will require extraordinary 
future care to preſerve them; whereas, if they are 

ſuffered to remain unforced for.one turn, they will be 
preparing to vegetate, and of courſe will come up them 
felves the ſecond ſpring ; but a hotbed will be neceffary, | 
as at that time it will make them ſhoot ſtronger.” But | 
this forcing muſt by no means be continued; à hitch 
only is to be given them, and they ſhould immediately 
be hardened to the air. + Watering and ſhade all fam 
mer muſt be allowed them; and they 'ought to be 
made as hardy as poſhble by the autumn. At the 

approach of winter, when otber plants are tb be ſet in 
the greenhoufe, thete ſhould go with them, ot be-placed 
under a hotbed frame. They ſhould be fet dut with 
them in the ſpring, and in May the pots muſt be 
plunged up to the rim in the ſhade as before. The 
next winter they will require the greenhouſe; and in 
the ſucceeding ſpring they will? be two-Jyears-old ſced- 
lings; at which tire they ſhould be ſhaken our'of the 
pots, and each planted in à ſeparate pot in the fame 
fort of compoeſt in which the ſceds were ſowWf? This 
being done, they ſtiouſd beafforded à heat in the bed. 
_ to ſet them forward! After xhey Havk begütt fflectinng 
5 e 
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freely, the glaſſes ſhould be taken off by degrees; and 
now they wilt want no more hotbeds. AV ring muſt 
be given them in dry weather; and in the autumn they 
muſt be removed into the greenhouſe, with other plants. 
And thus they ſhould be treated as a greenhouſe plant 
for four or five, or if even fix years, it will be fo much 
the better; obſerving always, however, in the fpring, 
. to ſhift them into a freſh and larger pot every other 
. The plants being now five or fix years old, and 

| being become tolerably ſtrong and woody, may be ſet 
out in the places where they are to remain. "Theſe, as 


us obſerved, muſt be warm well Heltered places, with 


a naturally dry foi}; and if the two or three ſucceeding _ 
winters ſhould prove mild and favourable, they will by 
that time be grown to be very hardy, and may bid de- 
fiance to almoſt any weather. The Common Furpen- 
tine tree and the Piſtacia Nut tree, when grown old, 
xefft our ſevereſt froſts; and the other forts, . though _ 
rather of a more tender nature, even if not old; will 
drop to none but the molt piercing | 
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: Linz an Claſs and Order, Monoccia Poly 1 2 
Male flowers containing many ſtamina, and female 
flowers containing ſeveral piſtils, upon the fame plant; 


> the males being collected in a globular catkin, and the 
| femakendigeſted in 2 roundiſh ball. There are only 


'* - | two SrEciss: | & 


1. PX TANUs Orientalis: The AsiArie or Ort- 
 ENTAL PLANE 7 @ tall deciduous tree ; native of Afia. 
- * 2. PLATANus Occidertdlis >: The AMERICAN of 
'OCeciDENTAL PLANE; à tall deciduors tree; native of 
North America. © V 
1. The ORIENTAL PLANE riſes to a very great 
height, and in its native ſoil grows to à prodigious 
- fize: The ſtem is covered with a ſmooth bark, which 
_ falls off aunyally. aaa cog ence? 


5 5 IL X 
| of: a dark LY 3 to a 3 The leaves are 


large and palmated, being deeply cut into five fegments > 


their upper ſides are of a deep green, and the under fides- 
pale. The flowers are very minute: they come out at 
the ſame'time as the leaves, which is in June. This is. © 
very late, and is no doubt a blemiſh to the beauty of 
this nevertheleſs highly ornamental tree. The Antients. 
were very partial to this tree; which is not to be-won- 
' dered at, when we confider . the extenſive canop it 
forms, the impenetrable ſhade given by the number and 
| ſize of its leaves, and conſequently the grateful coolneſs 
it muſt afford in a ſultry climate. EverLyy and Han- 


pon v claſs this and the next ſpecies amongſt Foreſt or 


Timber trees; and their wood may rank with that of - 
the Sycamore, which bears a. conſiderable reſemblance 
to this genus of plants, and which in the North of Eng 
land is called the Plane Tree. 
2. The AMERICAN: PLANE. This alſo grows to 9 
great fize; the ſtem not only ſwells to Fd immenſe 
thickneſs, but, rifing erect, ſhoots up . ſtraight: 
and e lindrical to an amazing 8 The Hon. 
Paul Dudley, in a Letter to the Royal Society, ape, 


« he obſerved 1 in New England one of theſe Plane Trees: 


nine yards in girth, which continued us bulk very 
high; containing when felled; twenty-two loads of 


timber.“ The bark is ſmooth, and, like that of. the © 


Aſiatic ſpecies, falls off annually. The leaves are broad, 
with long footſtalks, and are cut into angles at their 
edges, but not divided nearly ſo deep as thoſe of the 
foregoing ſpecies: I he upper ſide is of a light green, 
the under fide paler: The 0 wers are ſmall, and come 
out with the leaves about the ſame time as thoſe. of ther 
Oriental Plane. Altogether, this tree. is Paulin 1 
freſhing to the eye, and truly ernamental. 


Beſides theſe two diſtinct ſpecies, there- are % 


Parieties : 8 
N The Maple-leaved Plane. 

Fs The Spaniſh Plane. 

The Maple-leaved Plane, ſays W is 1 


x ſeminal variety of the Eaſtern Plane. It differs from i 
the two ſorts beforementioned, in having its leaves not 
ſo deeply cut as thoſe of the Eaſtern Plane, but muck 
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PII b Rom 88 5 8 ein be caſt! cured;... 
but EG Ehe 858 not [EL LS have... 
- _ _recour vers. 1.. The gro e for the 
ſeminar 5 be. moiſt apd 723755 Ng ; We, ihe BY 
| _ until the mould i 1s he; * 1 in the a dünn, 
foon after the ſeeds are ripe, let them, be Jeaftered der 
this ground, and the ſerds raked i in. in dhe fame Manger... 
as tarnep. feeds.” * in the ſp Ting, Tpatiy. e Joung 
plants wilt coe up, tough you moſt Hot. expect the, ; 
general ero p neil the ſecond. year; the pri after... 
which: hey 'm be en out of the” 12 3 and... 
planted the” nurfer) in Ts dhe Fat alunder, and] 
at one foot and a hal diſtance in the rows. "Hers they 
may remain, with the uſual care of digging between 
the rows, and keeping them clean, till they-are of ſuf- 
Kcienr” fize to be planted out. 2. Where the feeds of 
theſe trees cannot te procured” laytring)muſt be the 
method of propagation. For this purpoſe, a ſufficient 
number muſt be planted out for "flood on a ſpot of 
earth double du er th oa ood year, they. 
| oats ee tn eB Ate WE ENT 
young Soo Yor e Thy * "Rs following, 
theſe ſhould be HY in the ground, "witty ta lite nick at 
the joint; and By the® "Tan ame tube Ne motiths sfler, I 
they will be trees of x e Wilk a good root, 
read to be planited out fr the n , where they may 
be managed as” the” Tedlings ; 05 the fools will 
have ſhot up freſh young ſhoots for & fScbnd e 
this treatment ma} Bend At pleafure. ai 5 
The ATR No TIE 16 "PROPAGATED. by + 3 
| - pho os 123 83 | 
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mould, of . ſucceeding. -' 


generally ey thiol; "td "this rand: 2 1 5 


3 ground, as the layers of the other ſort: But if 
of ground v 

—— at ſuch a — as not to approach too 
2 before they were of a ſufficient fize to be planted 


out to ſtand; and this would ſave the expence and” 


trouble of a removal. The Oriental Plane tree will 


grow from cuttings, but not ſo certainly as this; and 
whoever has not the convenience of Kees ground for 


the cuttings; muſt have recourſe to ayers, which, in- 
deed, is either _ the moſt | | and” ſure 


method. 

e delight in goth Statio, . the 
Oceidental ſort. Where the land is inclined to 2 f 
and Plane trees are deſired, the others are to be pre - 
ferred. But in moiſt places, by the fides of ri 


ponds, .&c. the Occidental makes ſuch Tarprifing p pro- 


greſs, that it might be ranked among the Aquatics. 
T'he bright colour of the Planes gives variety to groves 


and es of wood; in groups e 


are N 0 Lo may be ſeen 
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1 Claſs 2 ts Disse Ofendria :. 2 
Male flowers containing eight ſtamina, and female 
flowers containing one piſtil, upon diſtinct plants; 
the males and females: being fimilacly fituated 1 in long, 
looſe catkins. There are five SrECI Es: :C• 


1. Porurus Alb: The ARBEEL, or Waite Por- 
LAR ;- à4 deciduous aquatic tree; growing common in 


England and moſt parts of Euro 
2. Porurus gra? The * PoPLan; a 
deciduous aguatie tree; this alſo grow: common in 


England and moſt ** of Euro 
Vor. II. T wi "3 Poruivs 


ready, the cuttings might - 


© 7, _ POP 
3. Po ruĩ ul Tremula : Tbe Aw bY a deriduous fret; 
native of England eee ar- of Europe. 


＋ Po'PULUs Balſamifera=> The Bars Alf PorlAx, 
or TAcaMAHACA; acid tree ; native of Carolina 
and many parts of North America. 


8. Porutus Haterephylla: The VSA PorLan; 


a ditiduous tree; native of Virginia. 
1. The Aua BET. This is a tall ſpreading tree, one 


of the largeſt of the aquatie tribe. The trunk is covered 


with a ſmocthi whitiſh bark. The leaves are abour' 
three inches long, and ſtand upon footſtalks about an 


inch in length: they are indented at the edges; and 


are of a dark green on the upper ſurface, but white and 


2. The Common Porl AR. This tree will alſo gro 


te a large fize. Its leaves are: not: fo large as: thoſe of 
the former. Their colour is a pleaſant green; they are 
heart-ſhaped, and appear about the middle of April. 


The Lombardy Paplar, or the Po Poplar, feems to be 


a-Farzety of the Common Poplar: the chief differente 


is, the Common Poplar throws out Aa large ſpreading 
head, whilſt the Lombardy aſpites with a remarkably 


cloſe: one, riſing like an obeliſk. There is a"peculiar: 


elegance in this plant when young, and in a moiſt rich 


ſituation it flouriſhes extraordinarily; but it will not 


thrive in a dry barren ſoil, ſoon growing ſtunted and 
moſſy. 


Poplars in general, whilſt young, are elegant and 
ornamental; but the litter which is made by their cat- 


kins renders chem in the ſpring difagreteable neighbours. 
to kept walks and ſhruberies The uſes of the wood 


are not many: it makes good boards, which have one 


peculiar good qunlity for fobring: they can with diff- 


culty be made to burn, and will never blaze out hike. 
thofe of other wood: it would be needleſs to add, that 
the wood of: the Poplar is the worſt: of fuel. It is a 
quick-growing tree, and may frequently be made uſe of 


as a Rreen to hide ſwamps or other deformities. 


2. The AsrENM. This tree will dg to 2 great 
aves are ſmaller 


height, and takes a good outline. Its 


than thoſe of the Common Poplar; they ſtand on long 


ſlender Fat footftalks, which render it of all the otlier 
forts the moſt tremulous; 


« Amooth, 


4 they - ATE roundiſh, and 


5 9 By 


Tinootl ön both fides ; but do flot make their appeat- 
ance before the beginning of May. The pro gee? 


fuckers' thrown up by this tree renders it altogether 


unfit for kept grounds. 5 by 8 
The PROPAGATION of theſe three ſpecies of Poplat 
is very eaſy: they will grow from cuttings, 17 5 
truncheons, &e. ; but, fays HAuzUR Y, I by no means 
approve of the planting of truncheons, as has been often 
practiſed on boggy places; becauſe I have always ob- 
rved, that plantations of theſe luxuriant trees, at - 
' tempted to be raiſed in this manner, have been fre- 
quently ſtunted; and very unpromiſing; and that the 
moſt promifing trees have never equalled, in goodneſs 
or beauty, thoſe planted with regular trees raiſed in the 
nurſery. In order, therefore, to obtain a quantity of 
Poplars, proper to be planted in avenues or clumps, by 
the ſides of rivulets, bogs, or any other places where 
they are defired, you muſt get a piece of ground double 
dug for the nurſery. If the trees wanted are to be 
planted for good in a watery ſituation, this nurſery. - 
ground ſhould be pretty near it; but if they are de- 
igned for paſture grounds, fields, or ſuch as have no 
more than a conimon degree of moiſture, the ſoil of the 
hurſery ſhould be e drier. The latter 
end of October is the beſt ſeaſon. for planting the eut- 
tings ; though they will grow if planted in any of the 
winter months; They ſhould be all of thoſe laſt year's 
| ſhoots which have been vigorous, or at leaſt not older 
than two years wood. Theſe cuttings ſhould be one 
foot and a half in length; and muſt be planted in the 
nurſery ground in rows a yard aſunder, and at a foot 
and a half diſtance from one another. They ſhould be 
planted a foot. in the ground, while the other half muſt 
temain to fend forth the leading ſhoot. Now in order 
to have one leading ſhoot only; in ſummer theſe plants 
ſhould be carefully looked over, and all young fide / 
branches nipped off, in order to encourage the leading 
branch. After this, no farther care need be taken of 
them than keepirig them clean from weeds, and digging 
between the rows in the winter, till they have attained 
a proper ſize to be planted out. „ | 
4. The BALSAU Porr Ax will grow to be a large 
timber tree, and has a majeſty both enchanting and 
$15 „ "Ri | peculiar.” . 
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peculiar.” Tt is an exceedingly ſwift grower, inſomucli 
he: it has been known to 2 ten feet in the ſpace of 
dne ſummer, and to be in thickneſs, neareſt the baſe, an 
inch in diameter. The bark is ſmooth, and of a whitith 
colour; though that on the young ſhoots is of a fine 
green. The young ſhoots are cornered, having five 
angles; and the bark of which theſe are compoſed, 


being extended by the future growth, leaves only the 


traces on the older branches of theſe angles. This 
(continues HAnBuRY) gives the tree in winter a par- 
ticular look; for at the baſe of each bud they curve 
over and meet. Thus there will be between every bad 
formed by the bark, figures like niches, as it were, of, 
public buildings, though with an upright in the middle, 
at the top of each of which, like an ornament, is ſeated 
the bud, for the fature ſhoot or leaf. Theſe buds are 
only to be fqund on the younger branches ; but the 
figure 1s retained on the bark of the older without thoſe 
ornaments. But of all the trees in a collection, none 
more -agreeably by its leaves entertains us than this, 
whether we confider their colour, figure, or fize. The 
colour is a light ſhining green, which is heightened in 
the autumn by the ſtrong midrib, and the large yeins 
that iſſue from it, turning to a red colour; the leffer 
veins alſo being in ſome degree affected, 'occafions upon 


the ſame leaf à feet contraſt: Their figure" nearly 
_ reſembles that of a heart, and they are notched at 


their edges. But the chief majeſty this tree receives is 
from the ſize of the leaves: I have meafured ſome of 
the younger trees, and found the leaves ten inches long 
and eight broad, with a ſtrong footſtalk of four inches 
in length. Theſe majeſtic leaves eee rr | 


on the branches; though, as the tree advances in height, 


they diminiſh in fize. This ſpecies ſhoots late in the 
autumn; and theſe young ſhoots have their ends often 
killed in hard winters; which is an imperfection, as it 


cCauſes the tree to have a very bad look in the ſpring, 


before and when the leaves are putting out: However, 
theſe laſt will not fail afterwards to make ample amends 
for the former defect. The flowers afford no pleaſure 
to the Gardener: They are only carkins, like other 
Poplars, and fit onhy fer the curious Botaniſt's in- 
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S. The VIS INIA PoPLar grows to be a large 
timber tree. The branches are numerous, veined and 
angular. The leaves are heart-ſhaped broad, flightly 
ferrated, and downy on their firſt appearance. The 
flowers come out in looſe eatkins, and make little 
ſhow : They appear early in the ſpring; ant are ſuc- 
ceeded by numerous downy ſeeds, which arc difperſed 
all about to a confiderable diſtance.  * © 7 85 
Theſe two ſpecies are PROPAGATED, 1. By cuttings. 
In order to obtain proper cuttings for the purpoſe, the 
plants ſhould be headed the year before, and a foo: and 
a half of the thickeſt part of the former ſummer's 
ſhoots ſhould be taken. The month of Oct ber is the 
ſeaſon ; and theſe cuttings ſhould be planted in a moiſt 
ſhady ſoil, one foot deep, with the other half foot above 
ground. Many of them will grow; though it is ge- 
nerally allowed to be à good crop if half ſucceed. 
2. By layers. Theſe muſt be of the laſt ſummer's 
ſhoots; and the operation ought to be performed in 
the autumn, before they have done growing: for-the 
| ſap being then in motion, they may readily be brought 
down ; whereas, if it is deferred until winter, the youn 
ſhoots are then fo exceedingly brittle, that though 
eee be taken, many of them, in attempting to 
ring them down, will be broken. A ſmall flit with 
the knife muſt be given to each; and after the operation 
is performed, ſome furze buſhes ſhould be ſtuck round 
each ſtool, to break the keen edge of the black troſts, 
and preſerve the ends of the layers from being killed. 
In the ſpring they ſhould be cut dawn to within one 
eye of the ground; and by the autumn they will have 
ſtruck root, and be good plants, either for the nurſery 
band. or where they are intended to be ſet out ca 
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Each flower contains twenty males and many * | 
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'T here are numerous SPECIES of this genus of plangs; 
but only one of a ligneous nature: 7 

PoTENTILLA Frutice/a: The CivQUErFoiL sunug; ; 
a low deciduous forub; native of Yorkſhire. 

The Cinquegrou.. SyruB grows to. the height. of 
three feet ; exceedingly buſhy and full of wood ; which 
renders it the leſs. ornamental; but the ſize and luſtre 
of its 8 do away that objection. The leaves are 
fve-fold, and of a pale green colour. The flower i is 0 
a bright yellow. 

The PROPAGATION of this ſhrub i is by layers or 8 
cuttings ; the ſeeds, though a native of the mountain- 
. oys parts of this iſland, ſeldom ripen in gardens. If 
the Propagation is by cuttings, the ground ſhould be 
in the naturally miſt and well dug: and if they 
* lanted any time in the autumn, winter, or early 

ſpring, they will readily grow. In the autumn 
= winter following, the ' ſtrongeſt plants may be re 
moved ta the places where. they are deſigned to cor 
If the operation is performed by Aeg the trouble 
then is only pegging down the young ranches, and 
drawing a little. mould over them: they will od 
_ readily ſtrike root, and in the autumn or winter fo] 
lowing, they muſt be taken. up, trimmed and plan 
in the nurſery wWay, to remain there far. a year, below 
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"Linnzan: Ciale 3 Order, Elass -M onegwa's. 
Each flower contains ſix males a ue female. = here 
are only two SPECIES; |, 16291 
= PRrxos Verzticillatut: The Vin Sia 8 
BERRY, or, DEcidvous Panos 4 deciduoxs ſhrub; 
Ng Minis, Tana bit and- che parts of 
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1. The-Decipvous WIx TERRE RR is a ſhrub of 


about ſix or eight feet in growth, ſending forth many 


e dottom to the top, and the whole 


branches from the bottom to the top, which are covered 
with a browniſh bark, The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
retty large, of a ſtrong green colour, | Ways 
F | ced alternately on, ſlender footſtalks on, 
the branches. The flowers are produced at the fides 
oͤf the branches, growing one or two together at the 


joints; but make no ſhow. They appear in ſuly; 


and are ſucceeded by purple- coloured berries, which 


remain on the trees all winter, and look well. 5 


The beſt way of PROPAGATING this plant is from 


its ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be ſown, ſoon after they are 


ripe, in beds of fine ſandy earth; and if the garden 


does not naturally afford ſuch, a few barrows full of 
drift ſand muſt be brought to mix with the common 
mould. The beds being thus prepared, and made ready 


for ſowing, the ſeeds fhould' be fown about three quar- 
ters of an inch deep. It is very ſeldom that any of the 
feeds come up the firſt ſpring after; if any do, there 


will be but few; ſo that all the fammer they muſt be 


kept clean from weeds. The ſpring following the 


plans will come up; though many wifl tie untit the 
third ſpring before they make their'appearance.. After 
they are come up, weeding and watering muſt be 'afo 
forded them in the fummer; and with this care they 
may remain in the ſeed bed two years. In March 

being then two-years- old ſeedlings, they ſhould be taken 
up, and planted in the nurſery, at very ſmall diſtances; 


and hete they may emain, with the uſual nurſery care, 


until they are ſet out. : : 

2. The EVERGREEN WINTERBERRY grows to about 
eight or ten feet high, ſends forth many branches frar 

| ant aſſumes the 

appearance of an Maternus. Tie leaves ate oblong, 


ſpear-ſhaped, acute, ferrated, of a ſtrong green colour, 


and placed alternately on the branches. The flowers 
come out from the Wings of the leaves, two or thres 


* * 


together on a footſtalk. They are ſmall, white, 922 : 


in July, and are ſucceeded by red ar purple herri 


which remain on the trees all winter. 
The PROPAGATION of this ſhrub is exactly the ſams 


as that of the deciduous ſpecies, except that this ſpecies 
r p dt ” | is 
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15 os more tender nature; and inſtead of ſetting out 
the ſeedlings in the norfer: ground, each ſhould be fe 
| in a ſeparate pot, to be placed under ſhelter in winter 
= for a few years, Wt I: ey e ſtrong plants, 


and after thay ro 33 MN an the mould at the 
roots, into the p w are deſigned to re- 

main, which ought. always. to be i Rd 1 N ſoil, 
And à well ſhchered fituation,” 
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Each flower contains about twenty males an 
£ 3 5 ng fifteen N e rr. e 
+ ere treated of; moſt of the nown 
. 15 es Hi a. numerous tribe of orchard, garde and 
E. XY Pan, Pu'dus : : The Pavvs, or Ded 
Find je Soon, a. low deciduous tree; tative of 8 
85 and moſt x of urope,”” 
125 Pz vu” vs Jirginia'na 1: ine AD. 
= 155 Gect, wh tree ; native of Vir IrginJa, 2 nfylya- 
alina. ODS 
ee NUS Canade'n ws: The Canin "PADvs; 
iduous ruh or tree: ; native of Canada! atid many 
Ws parts de America. is DAE 1599 
4: Prunus Mabdleb : The Meszirs, or” Pn- 
hy ChERRY; 4 al decidudul Fr of 
witzerland and the North of Europe. | 
et 5 EEO Ip "Armentaca : The iter; 4 tow de- 
1 whoſe native country is unaſcertained.” 
8 DT, "Cer 457 The Cura; or the Cur- 
5 C8 rr native of Eng- 
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9. PRUNUS: nfiti . : 8 BULLACE ; - deciduous 
tree or Arub; native of England and Germany. e 

- | :10,\:PrU'NUS: Spina: The SLOE Ae or 
Brack Tnoxx; aderiduous /orub ; native of England 
and moſt countries of Euro hs 

11. Prunus Laure-Ceraſus: The „ or che 
Common LAUREL ; an evergreen /orub or tree; native of 
Trebiſond, near the Black Sea. 

12. Pv us Lu/ita'nica: The PonTucarLavk ; 
an evergreen ſhrub ; native of Portugal ; alſo of Penn- 
ſylvania and other parts of America. _ 

1. The Common Papus, or BRD CHERRY, i is a 
tree of ahout twenty feet growth; oftentimes it riſes 
higher. It grows with an upright ſtem, and makes a 
handſome appearance. The bark of the older ſhoots 
is of. a dark brown, inclined to a purple colour, and is 
beſprinkled with a few grayiſh- ſpots ; while the he” 
- ceding ſummer's ſhoots are ſmoother, and of a red 
caſt. The buds carly in the winter will begin ko ſwell, 
for the future ſhoots. The leaves are large; and grow 
I 82 on the branches. Their figure Is nearly ob- 
2 They are: 5. Fough,. and have their ed; ges ſerrated. 

Their under Jurface 18 of a lighter Coe than their 

d they-H Fg two "glaridulles | at their "baſe. 
Rewer are white, an nd produced i in May, in long 
bunches. kind of ſpike of white flowers prowg 
_ -fromthe ! branches; and theſe e ee 


vi a looſe and eaſy mannef, have a 
5 P 8 5 effect. The flowers of which, th iſe 


be lick 1 a en 
27 .of bein firſt 
ele 175 a ripe, 
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than common quantity of cheſe trees, that t 
have theſe Rather foſters in greater Se dec Ty 
I bere is a Variety of this tree, called the Corniſ 
Bird-Cherry, which differs from it in ſome reſpe&s; 
but theſe differences are inconſiderableee. 
2. The VIX OIxIA PaDus will grow to thirty or 
' forty feet high, and is faid to afford wood of great 
value. The bark is of a dark brown, inclined to a 
purple colour, and ſpotted irregularly with ſoma 
grayiſh blotches. The young ſhoots are of a lighter 
colour, and very ſmooth ;. and the whole tree is more 
ramoſe than the farmer ſort. The leaves are oval, and 
of a ſhining green colour. Their edges are ſerrated, 
and paced alternately on the branches. They ftand 
on ſhort footſtalks, and continue on the trees late in 
the autumn. Their flowers are white, and produced 
in May, in the ſame ſort of long bunches as the other; 
and are ſucceeded hy hlack berries, which are equally 
coveted by the birds, for whoſe fake only this ſhock 
alfo is frequently planted, Hansuxr claſſes thus tree 
amongſt his Foreſt Trees, and fays, . Phe wood is 
very valuable; is much uſed by the cabinet makers; 
will poliſh very ſmooth, and diſplay beautiful veins, 
both black and white,” MILLER. tells us, that the 
| Padus Virginiana will grow to be a large tree when it is 
planted in a. moiſt fork, but in dry ground it-rarely 
Tiſes.. more than twenty feet high.” He has alſo a 
Padus Caroliniane (probably a Varieg of this ſpecies), 
| the ſeeds. of which he ſays © were ſent from Carolina 
by the title of RasTarn ManoGany,: from the co- 
lour of the wood, which is ſomewhat like Mahogany.” 
He adds, however, that e“ this ſeems 10 be little 
more than a ſhrub, if we may judge from the growth 
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her 5 PERS „ „ TECC 
23. The Canana-Paprs is of much lower growth 
| 204; (Þ6 EPR Rs The eee ee ſmooth, 
= deſtitute of glands, like. thoſe of —_ 5 "M54 
pecies. The flowers grow in long, branching bun- 
ches: Their colour is white; they come out in May, 
aud are : ſucceeded by ,ſmall,, round, black berries, 
mee ee. 
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4. The PerruMED Crtrey ſeldom grows to he 
more than ten or twelve feet high. The branches are 

covered with a ſmooth, whitiſh gray bark. The leaves 
are ſmall, of a lucid green colour, of an oval figure, 


and ſtand alternately on the branches. The flowers are 


white, produced in May in roundiſh eluſters, and are 
ſucceeded by berries, of which the birds alſo are very 
fond. The wood of all theſe ſorts is much x ed 
by the cabinet makers, particularly amongſt the. 
French, as it always emits a very agreęable odour. 


, * 


5. The ArRicor TREE is often planted as a flower - 


ing-ſhrub ; for though it will grow to be thirty feet 
high, it may nevertheleſs. be kept down to what height 
the owner deſires. This tree, fays Hanzury, as. 
well as moſt ſorts of fruit-trees,' is exceeded by few in 
ornament ;- far being permitted to grow jn its natural 
ſtate to twenty or thirty feet high, with all its luxuri- 


ancy of branches, covered with their delightful heart- 


| ſhaped leaves, what a glorious figure will it preſent !- 
But when we reflect on the fine appearance ſuch a tree 
muſt make, early in the ſpring, when covered all over 
with the bloom of ſuch fine flowers as thoſe of the 


Apricot are known to be, this enhances the value; 


and either of theſe motives is ſufficient for introducing 
theſe trees into plantations of this kind. Add to this, 
ſome of the ſorts, in warm well ſheltered ſituations, 
will produce fruit when growing in this manner, as 
well as if - planted and trained againſt walls; ſo that 


additional returns will be made by the fruit to the 


curious planter of theſe trees. 


6. The Curnny TER of our orchards is too well 


known, with all its Varieties, to need any deſcription. 
. HanzuryY, obſerves, FOR IR tree ſcarce, and with 
much difficulty propagated, every man, though poſ- 
ſailed of à fingle tree only, wouls look. upon it as a 


treaſure. For beſides the charming appearance theſe 


trees have, when beſnowed, as it were, all over 
with bloom in the ſpring, can any tree in the vege- 


table tribe be conceived more beautiful, an and 
rec, a 


grand, chan a well grown and healthy Cherry 


E _ 
that period when the fruit is ripe W W 376, DOS 


The many kinds of Cherry Trees afford an alimoſt 
F Faritg; "all ee eee, 
3 | elr 
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their manner of ſhooting, leaves, flowers, or fruit: 
Two in particular demand admiſſion into the plea- 
fure - garden; the Double bloſſomed and the Red- 
floweri ing. DX 2 CLIC TRY AT 1... 6-15 155 
The Dowble-bloſſomed Cherry. The pleaſing ſhow the 
common Cherry Tree makes when in blow is known to 
all; but that of the Double- bloſſomed is much more 
enchanting.” It blofloms, like the other, in May; the 
flowers are produced in large and noble cluſters; for 
each feparate flower is as double as a roſe, is very large, 
and placed on long and flender footſtalks, ſo as to occa - 
gon the branches te have an air of eaſe and freedom. 
They are of a pure white; and the trees will be ſo 
profufely covered with them, as to charm the imagi- 
nation. Standards of theſe trees, when viewed at 2 
diſtance, have been compared to balls of ſnow e and 
the nearer we approach, the er ee we receive. 
Theſe trees may be kept a dwarts, or trained up to 
ſtandards; fo that there is no garden or plantation to 
which they will not be ſuitable. By the multiplicity 
of the petals the organs of generation are deſtroyed; 
ſo that thoſe flowers which are really full are never ſuc- 
ceeded by any fruit. F... RS TEES Og 
The Red-flowering Cherry Tree differs in no reſpect 
from the Common Cherry Tree, only that the flowers 
are of a pale red colour, and by many are eſteemed on 


that account. : e 
Beſides the ornament and utility afforded us by the 
flowers and fruit of the Cherry, its timber is a farther 
inducement for propagating it; more eſpecially that 
of the ſmall Black Milding ſort ; which may perhaps 
with propriety be confidered as the genuine ſpecies, and 
a native of this iſland. Be this as it may, it will grow, in 
a foil and fituation it affects, to be a large timber tree, 
which, if taken in its prime before it become tainted 
at the heart, will turn out perhaps not lefs than a ton of 
valuable materials, peculiarly adapted to the purpoſes 
of furniture. The grain is fine. and the colour nearly 
approaching to that of mahogany, to which valuable 
wood it comes nearer than any other Which this coun- 
try produces. | e a e 3s 
7. The WII p RED CREARV is a very large grow- 
ing tree, and may like the Black Wilding be an OO: 
<4$73 : or . 


— 
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for timber. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
downy underneath. The flowers come out from the 
ſides of the branches in ſeſſile umbels. They appear 
rather later than the cultivated ſorts ; and are ſacceeded 
by ſmall red fruit, which ripens late in the autumn. 
This is often called the Wild Northern [Engliſh 


2 5 | r VT 
8. The PLuM TREE, with all its Varieties, is fo 
well known as to require no deſeription. No one need 
be told, that the Plum Tree is a large growing tree, 
and that ĩt has a beautiful appearance in ſpring when in 
blow. The fruit that ſucceeds the bloſſom is of many 
colours, ſhapes, and ſizes; and the trees of the variet7 
of ſorts will be ſo adorned with them in the autumn, 
as to have a noble and delightful effect, being hardly ex- 
ceeded by the Cherry elk T Theſe are ſeldom planted 
anywhere except in orchards; but let them be ſet 
where they will, they never fail to repay the owner 
with pleaſure and pr ORE TITS ũ 
The Varieties which are principally eligible for Orna- 
mental Plantations are, The Cherry Plum 7. xee, the 
Double-blofſomed, the Stoneleſs, the Gold-ſtriped, and 
the Silver-ſtriped Plum. F 
The Cherry Plum Tree is always planted among flow- 
ering ſhrubs, on account of its early flowering. Ie 
may be kept down to any height; and the flowers will 
be produced in March, in ſuch plenty, and fo cloſe, as: 
almoſt to cover the branches. It is admired: by all for 
the early appearance of its flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded, after a mild ſpring, by a round reddiſh; plum, 
on a long lender footſtalk, that has the reſemblanęe of 
a Cherry. Unleſs there is little or no froſt aſter theſe 
trees bave been in blow, it rarely happens that any 
fruit ſueceeds the flowers. $551! 6 31 (161663 DEN5603) x 
:, The: Double-bleſſomed Plum Tree is another Variety. 
The- flowers of this ſort are exceedingly:double,.and. 
the twigs will be richly furniſhed with them in the 
onth of May. Their petals, like thoſe+ of the 
.herry, ate of a pure white, though amongſt-theſe 
ſome filaments with darkiſn antheræ appear s ſean, 
as the ſhow of flowers is over, we are not to give up 


all expectations from this tree for many of them will 


be ſuecesded by fruit, which is of the ſame colour, 
3 Fo | thape, 


S 


| Hape, and taſte, with the common Dariaſeciie, though 

Enaller, and is liked by many. 

The Stoneleſs Plum. This is a Variety ther fhould be 
admitted on no other account than becauſe the pulp 
ſurrounds a kernel, without having any ſtone. It is 3 
mall blue plum; ahd thoſe” people who have it in 
Poſſeſſion. take a pleaſure in ſhewing i it as a curiohty. 

The #tvo Striped forts make a Variety by their varie- 
855 teaves ; on Which account they” are frequently 


ht after by the curious: - 
9 Tha — pie TREE is womened planted in 


quarters, for the ſake of the fruit; which n | 
ns is deemed very agreeable, bein | 
bf 2 fine acid. It ought to be to be pulled an el eaten Z 
immediately from the tree. 
The Varieties of "this ſpecies are, The Black, the 
White, and the Red Bullacr. | 
10. The Stor TREE. The 8106 Buſh Is: arittiont : 
all doubt, a ſpecies diſtint from either Plum or Bul- 
lace. And indeed it is ſuch a ſpecies, that, were it not 
for its commonneſs, it would be thought inferior ini 
beauty” to none 51 our ſhrabs. The commonnefs“ 
of this tree, however, cauſes its beauties to be un- 
noticed, and forbids us to admit too many into c our coE | 


lection. 
11. The Common. LahuVt will grow to about | 


thirty feet, and the leaves, which arc fometimes five or 
| fix inches long and three broad, being likewiſe of 4 


firm ſtructure even at the edges, garniſh the branches 


of the tree in ſuch a manner as would excite our admi- 
ration, did not the frequency of this noble plant 
diminiſh our reſpect. The Laurel however will; 
we apprehend, ever preſerve its rank as a Stock Plant 
in ſhruberies and other ornamental grounds. EVELYN 
aces the Laurel among Foreſt Trees ; arid HANBAU y 
— of the uſes of its timber to the turnets and cabi⸗ 
net makers. It ſeems peculiarly adapted to the pur- 
poſe of ORNAMENTAL UN DERwO OD; as it is of — | 
growth, and will flourith under the drip and 


other trees. , 
The Common Laurel affords two Vari veties : * The | 


| Cell. Bd and Silver riped Laurel. 
12. The 


N 2 


12. The PoxToUcaL LAUREL is a lower growing 
tree than the former; and though its leaves, flowers, 
&c, are proportionally .ſmaller, it is thought by many 
to be much the moſt beautiful; the commonneſs of the 
one, and ſcarcity of the other, may perhaps not a little 
contribute to this opinion. The Portugal Laurel will 
grow to be fifteen or twenty feet high, accordingiy as 
the ſoil in which it is placed contributes to its increaſe. 
The branches are produced in an agreeable manner, 
being chiefly inclined to an upright poſture ; and the 
oung ſhoots are clothed with a ſmooth reddiſh bark. 
he leaves are ſmooth, and of à fine ſtrong, green 
colour, though their under ſurface is rather paler than 
- the upper. I hey are much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
Common Laurel, are of an oval figure, and have their 
edges ſerrated ; they are of a thick conſiſtence, and 
juſtly entitle the tree to the appellation of a fine Ever 
green. The flowers are produced in the ſame manner 
as thoſe of the Common Laurel, but are ſmaller- 
They are white, appear in June, and are ſucceeded by 
berries, which when ripe are black; though before 
they will undergo the different changes of being firſt 
green, and then ed. „ 
The PROPAGATION of the ſeveral tribes: of Prunus 
varies with the reſpective ſpecies. _ | 8 
The ſpecies and varieties of Papus, or BRB 
CukRRVY, may be raiſed, 1. From ſeeds,” ſown in 
autumn, in beds of light earth, about half an inch 
deep. The plants will appear the firſt ſpring, and the 
ſpring following they may be planted out into the nur- 
ſery, at the diſtance of two feet by one; in which ſitua- 
tion they may remain until wanted for planting out. 
2. This clafs may alſo be propagated by layers; the 
young twigs, being ſimply laid in the ground, will 
without any other trouble ſtrike root in one year, and 
may be taken up and tranſplanted into the nurſery, or 
be planted where they are to remain, as circumſtances 
may ſuit. 3. Theſe trees will alſo grow from cuttings, 
planted in October, in a, moiſt fituation : if the- 
ſpring and ſummer prove dry, they will require to be 
watered. VV : 8 „ FT 
This claſs of Prunus affects a moiſt fituation. = 
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The PezroMED CnIARV is PROPAGATED by graft- 
er by budding upon any of our Cherry ſtocks. -- 
he APrIcoT T'REE is PROPAGATED by budding it 
upon the Plum ftock. | | 
The FazurT-BEARING, DouUBLE-BLOSSOMED, and 
ReD-FLOWERING CHERRY. TREES are PROPAGATED 
by grafting upon ſtocks raiſed from the ſtones of the 
Black Cherry Tree; though it may be proper to obſerve. 
here, that when the Double-bloſſomed Cherry is wanted 
to be kept low, in its dwarf ſtate, the Common 
Bird Cherry will be a much more proper ſtock to work 
it upon, as that fort is naturally of much lower growth 
than the Black Cherry Tree. 5 . 
The PLum TRMME, in all its varieties, and the Bul- 
lace Free, the Cherry Plum, the Double- bloſſomed 
Plum, and the Stoneleſs Plum, are PROPAGATED by 
_ -grafting upon Plum ſtocks raiſed from ſeeds ; though 
it is obſervable, that ſuckers of the Bullaces will grow . 
to be trees, and produce plenty of good fruit; but 
ORE not be fo good as thoſe grafted on The Plum 
Ihe SLox Byosn may be obtained from the places 
where they grow; for from thence a ſucker or two may 
be taken, and planted for the conveniency of obſerva- 
tion; but theſe will not be ſo good as thoſe raiſed from 
the ſtones. 1 | 1 
The Common LAUREL is PROPAGATED either 
from ſeeds or from cuttings. 1. If the former method 
is practiſed, the ſeeds muſt be gathered from the trees 
when they are full ripe : This will be known by their 
being quite black, which is generally about the begin- 
ning of October. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown directl 
in beds of light earth, half an inch deep, which muſt 
be afterwards hooped over, to be covered in very 
| ſevere froſts. A hedge of furze buſhes alſo ſhould be 
made around them to break the force of the freezing 
black winds, and ſecure the ſeeds, together with the 
mats, from being deſtroyed. This is a much fafer 
method than covering the beds with litter, which, if 
neglected to be taken off when the froſt is over, will 
retain the rains which generally ſucceed ſuch weather, 
ſodden the beds, and make them ſo wet as frequently 
2 =: 


out great care and trouble in ſhading and watering, 
Neither is cloudy or rainy weather only to be recom- 
. mended in planting theſe cuttings, but a ſhady ſituation 
. alfo, either under a north wall, or in beds which are 
covered the greateſt part of the day with the um 
of large trees. This ſhady ſituation. is very neceſſary 
for them; ſince, though the weather be rainy and 
- cloudy when they are planted, * ſnould it prove fair 
afterwards, the ſun will ſoon dry up the moiſture at 
that ſeaſon, and end anger the plants, if they are not 
conſtantly watered and protected with a ſhade; which 
at once ſhews: the expediency of pitching on a ſpot 
-where ſuch a conveniency is natural. If theſe cut- 
tings are planted in Angel, they will have taken root 
before winter, - eſpecially if they have ſhade, and water 
In dry weather: but they ſhould remain undiſturbed 
till 1 ſpring twelvemonth following, in order to ac- 
_ . quire ſtrength. to be planted in the nurſery. During 
the ſummer, they will require no other trouble than 
watering in dry weather, and being kept clean from 
_ weeds ;. and by the autumn they will have made a ſhoot 
of perhaps à foot or more in length. In the beds 
nevertheleſs, they may remain until the ſpring, when 
they ſhould be all carefully taken out, and planted in 
the nurſery, as was directed for the ſeedlingſgs. 
The Common Laurel may be tranſplanted, at Mid- 
ſummer, with ſafety, and great ſucceſs. | 
I The PorkTUGaL LAUREL is to be raiſed the ſame 
way as the Common Laurel, by feeds and cuttings; 
but the cuttings of the Portugal Laurel do not take ſo 
freely as thoſe of the Common ſort; and the young 
Practitioner, out of a good bed of cuttings, muſt ex- 
pect to ſee but a few real plants ſucceed. If they are 
| eee in july or Auguſt, they muſt be ſhaded, and 
kept moiſt during the hot weather; and that will be 
the moſt probable way to enſure ſucceſs. If a perſon 
has the conveniency of a good ſtove, the beſt method 


alis not to plant them until the ſpring ; and then man 


cuttings may be planted in one pot, and afterwards 


plunged into the bark bed; and by this means nume- 
rous plants may eaſily be obtained. = 

Neither of the Laurels can bear a very wet ſituation; 
and both of them are liable to be injured by ſevere froſt. 
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_  Liynzan- Claſs and Order, Teirandria Monogynia + 


Each flower contains four males and one female. There 


are only two SPECIES; one of them introduced into 


our ſhruberies ; the other a late-diſcovery.” 


PTELE'A Trifalia ta- The THREE-LEAVED PTELEA, 


or the TRETOIL SHRUB; a deciduous forub ; native of - 


Virginia and Carolina. 


IT be PrETEA will grow to the height of ten fect. 
The branches are not very numerous; when broken, 
they emit a ſtrong ſcent: They are brittle, full of pĩith, 


and covered with a ſmooth purpliſh bark. The leaves 
are/trifoliate, and grow irregularlyon:the branches, on 


a long footitalk. The folioles are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 


of a:delightful ſtrong green colour on their upper tide; 
lighter underneath, ſmooth, and pretty large when they 
are fully out, which will not be before part of the ſums 


mer is elapſed; for they put out late in the ſpring. 5 
The flowers are produced in bunches, at the ends of the 


branches: Their colour is a greeniſh white. 2 
come out in June; and are ſucceeded by roundi 


bordered capſules; but the ſeeds ſeldom ripen in 


England. 


This ſhrub may be PROPAGATED- either by ſeeds, 


| layers, or cuttings. 1. By ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be 


ſown. in a warm border, in the ſpring, in common 


garden mould made fine; and if the ſeeds are good, 
they will grow, and come up the firſt ſummer. We 


generally receive the ſeeds from abroad; though theß 


will in ſome warm ſeaſons ripen here with us. When 
the young plants begin to come up, which will be; if 
the Cds are good, by the end of May, they ſhould be 
ſhaded, and every ſecond evening duly. watered ;. and 


this, together with conſtant weeding, will be all the 
care they will require until the autumn. At the ap- 


roach” of winter it will be proper to prick ſome furze 


JV 8 


uſhes round the bed, to break the keen edge — | 


2 
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black froſts. They will then require no other trouble 
until the ſecond ſpring after they are come up; when 
they ſhould be all taken out of the ſeed bed, and planted _ 
in the nurſery, a foot 2 ; and in two or three 
deen they will be fit to be finally planted out. 2. By 
yers. For this purpoſe a number of plants muſt be 
planted for ſtools; and, after they have ſtood a year or 
two, theſe ſhould be cut down pretty near the ground. 
By the autumn they will have made ſhoots, ſome. of 
Which will be five or ſix feet, or more, in length; and 
theſe are the ſhoots for layering. October is the beſt 
month for the work; and the operation is to be per- 
17 by cutting the twig. half through, and making 
a ſlit half an inch long. Any thing may be put into 
this ſlit; to keep it open; and after the mould is levelled 
all round, the longeft ends ſhould be taken off. By this 
| ; method they will generally have good roots by the 
+ _ autumn following: and the ſtools will have {tot out 
| | freſh wood for a ſecond layering. At this time they 
ſhould be taken up, and the weakeſt planted in the 
nurſery, to get ſtrength; whilſt the ſtronger layers will 
be good plants to ſet out to ſtand. After this, the 
operation may be again repeated, and ſo continued an- 
:  nually, at pleaſure. 3. By cuttings. In order to obtain 
eos of good cuttings, the plants ſhould be beaded as 
or layering. In October the young ſhoots ſhould be 
taken off, and cut into lengths of a little more than a 
foot, two-thirds of which ſhould be ſet in the ground. 
Some of theſe cuttings will grow; though, ſays Han- 
BURY, I ever found this way very uncertain, and not 
worth the practiſing: But if the cuttings are planted in 
pots, and affifted by artificial heat, they will grow 
readily. This, however, is not a good method; for 
they will be tender the firſt winter, as well as require 
to be protected in the greenhouſe, or under ſome 
cover, which will occaſion more trouble than if they 
had been layered. By layers and ſeeds, therefore, are 
te beſt and moſt eligible methods of encreaſing theſe 
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In NNEAN- Claſs and WE e e 
Each flower contains twenty males and one female 
There are two SPECIEs; - the one a greenhouſe plant; | 
the other | 5 pM 

Po'nica Grani'tws: The Sören Fonda r 

2 tall deciduous grub; | Native of Spain and the r. 5 
of Europe. : 
„The enen favs Mitra « viſe wth : 
2 woody ſtem eighteen or twenty feet high; ; ſending 
out branches the whole length, which likewiſe put out 
pa ſlender twigs, ſo as to: render 29 5 2 25 _ i 

u y. 22 ; 

There is 2: Parity with double flowers./, Up W 

Theſe plants. may be PROPAGATED by laying Wien 
their branches. in the ſpring, which, ſays: MiLLER 
in one year's time will take ee rost, ànd may bo 
franiplanted where barn are de GE to remain. 
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1 AN Clas and 1 F FF 
ach flower contains about twenty males and five fe 
males. There are eleven SPECIES ; four of which are 
as follow: 
I. PY'RUs Communis: The PEAR; a W l : 
ef tree; native of moſt parts of Europe. 
2. PyRUs Mallus : The APPLE; an equally well 
known deciduous tree; native alſo of moſt parts of 
Euro e. 5 
3. PyRus Corondria: : The 8 SCENTED Caen; | 
| a deciduous, tree; native of 1 e 


. U3 
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4. Pr Rus Cydo!mia: The Quiver ; @ deciduous fbrub 
or tree; native of the Banks of the Danube: 

1. The PEAR. Of the numerous Varieties of this 
ſpecies of Fyrus there are two admiſfible into ornamental 


grounds: e eee bee 
. The Double-bloſſomed Pear, | 
— © Jo ͥĩͥoO SE 
The Doubk-bloſſomed Pear differs from the other ſorty 
only in that the flowers are double. The leaves, in- 
deed, are not ſo much ſerrated as ſome of the other 
Pears; nay, ſcarcely any ſerratures appear, excepting 
don the oldeſt leaves; for the younger are perfectly entire 
and downy. The multiplicity of the petals of this 
flower is not ſufficient to entitle it te the appellation 
of a full flower; fox it conſiſts only of a double row of 
petals ; but as theſe are all large, produced in cluſters, 
and of a pure white, they entitle the tree to be called a 
flowering tree, with greater propriety than the ordinary 
Pears can be ſo ſtyled. The planter of this ſpecies is 
rewarded in a double reſpect; for as the petals are not 
pr = ge fo great a degree as to deſtroy the ſtamina, 
the flowers are ſucceeded by a good fruit, whoſe pro- 
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car. + 

The Twice-fowering Pear. This fpecies is ſufficiently + 

deſcribed by the title; it being a Pear that often pro- 
duces flowers in the autumn, when the fruit that ſuc- 
ceeded thoſe of the ſpring are nearly ripe. This tree 
' deſerves to be planted both for its beauty and ſingu- 
larity; for it ſometimes happens, though by no means 
conſtantly, that it is covered over in September with 
bloom and fruit. This autumnal bloom falls away, 
and the chilling cold often prevents its coming to any 
% (b Cn 
2. The AyPLE. This ſpecies likewiſe affords us 
two ornamental Faris 
| be Paradiſe Apple, pn ; 
Era PT TEE OT on 
The Paredife Apple is rather a ſhrub than a tree. 
There are two ſorts of it, which Gardeners diſtinguiſh 
by the names of the French and the Dutch Paradiſe 
Apple. They are both low growing trees; and the 
only difference between them 1s, that the Dutch oy is 
125 : | * . 72 cx 
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rather the ſtrongeſt ſnooter. They are chiefly uſed for 
ſtocks to graft apples upon, in order to make them more 
dwarfiſh; ſo that a plant or two in a collection, for the 
fake of variety, will be ſufficient. _ - N 

Fig Apple has a place here for no other reaſon than 
its being deſtitute of the moſt beautiful parts of Which 
the flowers are compoſed ; viz. the petals : They have 
all the ſtamina, &c. but no petals, which is a ſingular 
imperfection; though by many they are coveted on 


that account. As the ſtamina and other parts are all 


perfect, the flowers are ſuceeeded by à tolerably good 
cating Apple; for the ſake of which this tree deſerves 
to be propagated. e B; ED 
3. The SWEET-SCENTED CRAB of ViRGINtA differs 
from our Crab in the leaves, flowers, and fruit. The 
leaves are angular, ſmooth, of a fine green colour, and 
have a look entirely different from any of our Crabs or 
Apples. The flowers ſtand on larger footſtalks than 
thoſe of the generality of our Crabs, and are remarkable 
for their great fragrance. , This tree is ſeldom in full 
blow before the beginning of June. The flowers, 


when they firſt open, are of a pale red, though the petals - 


ſoon after alter to a white colour. They are ſucceeded 
by a little round Crab, which, of all others, is the 
ſoureſt, rougheſt, and moſt difagreeable, that can be put 
into the mouth. _ . 5 
There is a ſub-evergreen Crab of America, fuppoſed to 
be a Farieiy of this Species. Its natural growth ſeems 
to be not more than twelve feet; and the branches are 
covered with the ſame kind of ſmooth brown bark as 
our common Crab Tree. The leaves are long and 
narrow, and will often be found of different figures z 
for though ſome will be angular, others again are 
oblong, or of a lanceolate figure, : 175 are fine, 
ſmooth, of a ſtrong dark green colour, and have their 
edges regularly ſerrated. They will remain until late 
in the ſpring, which rather entitles this ſhrub to a place 
here; thbugh in an expoſed fityation, the ends of the 
branches. will be often ſtripped of thoſe ornaments, 
after a few ruffian attacks of the piercing northern 
blaſts; 80 that this tree, when conſidered as an ever- 
green, ſhould always be planted in a well ſheltered place, 
SEN yet a En RN | where 
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where it will retain its leaves, and look very well all 
Winter. » „„ rs | 
4 The Quincs,. There are many Farieties of the 
Quince Tree, which are chiefly raiſed for the fruit. The 
Quinee Tree ſeldom grows to be higher than eight or 
en feet; and the bark on the branches is often of a 
kind of iron colour. The leaves are large and oval: 
Their upper ſurface is of a pleaſant green colour, though 
often poſſeſſed of a looſe downy matter, and their under 
fide is hoary to a great degree. The flowers are pro- 
duced in May, all along the branches: They grow upon 
young ſhoots of the ſame ſpring, and are very large and 
autiful; for although each is compoſed of about five 
petals only, yet theſe are often an inch long, are broad 
and concave, and of a fine pale red as they firſt open, 
though they afterwards alter to a white; and thoſe 
flowers being produced the whole length of the branches, 
and beſpangling the whole tree in a natural and eaſy 
manner, juſtly entitle this ſpecies to no mean place 
among the flowering' kinds. They are ſucceeded by 
that fine large yellow. fruit which is ſo well known, and 
which at a diſtance, on the tree, appears like a ball of 
gold. Indeed, theſe trees ſhould always be planted at 
a diſtance from much frequented places; for the fruit, 
valuable as it is when properly prepared for uſe, has a 
ſtrong diſagreeable ſcent, that will fill the air all around 
with its odour, which to moſt people is offenſive. 
_ PROPAGATION., HANBURY ſays, all theſe forts will 
take by grafting or budding upon one another, not- 
withſtanding , what MILLER has alledged to the con- 
trary. Hie continues, I have a tree that bears excel- 
lent Armes grafted upon a Pear ſtock ; and Pears grafted 
uon Crab ſtocks that have not yet borne- The uſual 
way is to graft the PEArs on ſtecks raiſed from the 
kernels of Pears, and the APPLEs on Crab ſtocks. 
't heſe ſhauld be ſown, ſoon after the fruit is ripe, in 
beds half au inch deep, and carefully guarded from 
mice, which will ſoon deſtroy the whole ſemmary, if 
once found out. In the ſpring the plants will come 
up; and, in the winter following they ſhould be planted . 
out in the nurſery, in rows two. fect aſunder. In a 
year or two after this they will be fit for working 7 


* 
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and by this method all the forts of Fears and Apples 
are propagated. _ 

The PARADISE APPLE is generally raiſed. by layer 
or cuttings; and all the ſorts of Quinces grow readily 
by cuttings, planted any time in the winter; bag 
the early part of that ſeaſon is to be preferred. . 

The Evergreen Crab will take by grafting or budding 
on the common Crab or Apple ſtock: but great cara 
and nicety of execution is requiſite in performing the 
operation: Budding towards the latter end of July, 
HaAxzURx fays, he 155 N ſound to be em 
certain ee | 
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. Claſs and Order, 5 1 7 
Male flowers containing many ſtamina, and female 
flowers containing one piſtil, upon the ſame plant. b 
There are thirteen SPECIES. | | 

1. Quz'scus. Rebar: The EncLtsn Oax : 2 well | 
known tall deciduous tree ; native of ene and is 

found in moſt parts of Europe. | 
2. Que'xcus Phellos: The WiILLow-LEAVED Oax; 
a deciduaus tree; native of moſt parts of North America. 

3. Quercus Prinus: The ' CHESNUT-LEAVED 
OAk; a deciduens tree; native of moſt party: 105 North: 
America. 5 : 

4. QuE'rcvs Mer The Saen Oak; 3 4 low | 
deciduous tree ; native of North America. 5 

5. Que'xcus Rubra: The RED Oar; a tall 4 
. tree; native of Virginia and Carolina. 8 

6. Que'xevs Alla The WHITE OAK a deciduous 
tree; native of Virginia. iS. 

7. Que'acvs E'fculus : The irar lab Oax, or the 
CuT-LEAVED-ITALITAN OAK; à low deciduous tree; 
native of Italy, Spain, and the South of France . 

8. Quercus X'gilops: The SpANTSsHOAk, or OA 
WITH LARGE AcoRNSs AND-PRICKLY Cours; a tall. 
deciduous tree ; native of Spain. | 

9. Quercus 


» 


9. Que'scus ede The AvsTRIAN OAK, or the 
Oar WITH PRICKLY CUPS AND SMALLER ACORNs; 
© deciduous tree; native of Auſtria and Spain. . 
10. Que'acus Siber: The Cokk TrEE; à low 
evergreen tree; native of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

11. Que'xevs Tex: The IL Ex, or COMMON Ever- 
SREEN:OAK ; '@ low ee tres; native of Spain and 
Portugal. 

212. en e The KenMes OAx; 3 a al 
evergreen forub ; native of France and Spain. 

4. Que'scus Melu'cca: The LIVE n a hw 
evergreen tree; native of America. | 

1. The ExGLisn Ok will grow to great fature, 
and live to a great age. EVELYN, whoſe learning and 
induſtry are evident in every page of his elaborate 
Vork, fatigues us with a tedious account of large trees 
which either were growing in his time, or which he 
found in the mouth of tradition, or in the pages of 
learning and hiſtory. We would rather however refer 
oux readers to his detail than either copy or abridge it; 
canfining ourſelves to a few individuals of our own 
time; Which now axe: (or were very lately) actually 
ftanding in this kingdom. The CowTRoRP. Oak, 
now growing at Cowthorp, near Wetherby in Vork- 
ſhire,. has been held out as the father, of the foreſt. 
Dr. HunTer of York, in his brilliant edition of 
Mr. EVELYN's book, has fayoured us with an engraving 
of this tree; the dimenſions of which, as he juſtly. 
abſerves, are almoſt incredible.” Within three feet 
of the ſurface, the Doctor tells us, it meaſures ſixteen + 
yards, and cloſe to the ground, twenty-ſix yards. Its 
height in its preſent ruinous ſtate (1976) is about 
eighty- five feet, and its principal limb extends ſixteen 
yards from the bole. Throughout'the whole tree the 
foliage 1s extremely thin, ſo that the anatom of the 
antient branches may be diſtinctly ſeen in the height of 
ſummer. When compared to this, all other trees (the 
Doctor is pleaſed to ſay) are but children of the foreſt.” 
If indeed the above admeaſurement might be taken as 
the dimenſion of the rea! fem, its ſize would be truly 
enormous, and far exceed that of any other Oak in the 
kingdom; but the Cowthorp Oak has a ſhort ſtem, as 


mou — 5 lage trees it, is obſervable have, 1 
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wide at the baſe, the roots riſing above the ground like 


ſo many buttreſſes to the trunk, which is not like that 


of a tall ſtemmed tree, a cylinder, or nearly a cylinder, 
but the fruſtum of a cone. Mr. MARSHAM gives ùs a 


plain and accurate account of this tree: He ſays, "*&T = 


five feet, thirty fix feet fix inches; and at ſix feet, 
thirty-two feet one inch.” Therefore in the A eee 
dimenſion, the fize of the ſtem, it is exceeded by the 


BENTLEY OAEk; of which the ſame candid obſerver 


gives the following account: In 1759 the Oak in 
Holt Foreſt, near Bentley, was, at ſeven feet, thirty- 
four feet. There is a large excreſcence at five and fix 
feet that would render the meaſure unfair. In 1778 
this tree was increaſed half an inch, in nineteen years. 
It does not appear to be hollow. but by the trifling in- 
creaſe 1 conclude it not ſound.” Extraordinary, how= 
ever, as theſe dimenfions may appear, they are exceeded 
by thoſe of the BopDINCG TON Oak; a tree which wo 
believe does not appear anywhere upon record, except 
it be alluded to in Mr. EvELyN's Liſt. This Oak 
grows in a piece of rich graſs land, called the Old Or- 

chard Ground, belonging to Boddington Manor Farm, 
Nauk near the turnpike road between Cheltenham and 

ewkſbury, in the Vale of Gloceſter. The ſtem is 
remarkably collected and ſnug at the root, the ſides of 
its trunk being more upright than thoſe of large trees 
in general; nevertheleſs its circumference at the ground, 


as near to it as one can walk, is twenty paces: mea- 


ſuring with a two foot rule, it is ſomewhat more than 
eighteen yards. At three feet high it meaſures forty- 


two feet, and at its ſmalleſt dimenſions, namely, from 
five to ſix feet high, it is thirty-fix feet. At about fix 


feet it begins to ſwell out larger; forming an enormous 
head, which heretofore has been furniſhed with huge, 
and in all probability extenfive arms. But age and 
ruthan winds have robbed it of a principal part of its 
grandeur; and the greateſt extent of arm at preſent 


(1783) is eight yards, from the ſtem. From the ground 


to the top of the crown of the'trunk is about twelve 
feet; Re 


being, near the ground, a perfect ſhell ; forming 2 


the greateſt height of the branches, by eſti- 
mation, forty-five feet.” The ſtem is quite hollow; 
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capacious well ized room; which at the floor meaſures; 
one way, more than ſixteen feet in diameter. The 
| hoHowneſs, however, contracts upwards, and forms 
itfelf into a natural dome, ſo that no light is admitted 
except at the door, and at an aperture or window in the 
fide. It is ſtill perfectly alive and fruitful, having this 
year a fine. crop of acorns upon it. It is obfervable in 
this (as we believe it 1s in moſt old trees); that its leaves 
are remarkably ſmall; not larger, in general, than the 
leaves of the Hawthorn.  - 3 
. - In contemplating theſe wonderful productions of 
nature we are led to conjecture the period of their 
exiſtence. Mr. Marsnan in his Paper publiſhed in 
the Firſt Volume of the Tranſactions of the Bath 
Agriculture Society, has given us ſome very ingenious | 


bY calculations on the age of trees; and concludes that the 


Fortworth Cheinut is not leſs than eleven hundred 


years old. We have however ſhewn under the Article 


_ CnxsSNvy, that Mr. Marswam is miſtaken in the di- 
menſions of that tree. Nevertheleſs, if it ſtood in the 
days of King John, fix centuries ago, and was then called 
the Great Cheſnut “, we may venture to ſuppoſe it not 
much leſs than one thouſand years of age; and farther, 
i we cenfider the quick growth of the Cheſnut compared 

with that of the Oak, and at the ſame time the pndlevior ; 
bulk of the To: tworth Cheſnut to the Cowthorp, the 
Bentley, and the Boddington Oaks; may we not venture 
to infer, that the exiſtence of theſe truly venerable 
trees commenced ſome centuries prior to the era of 

The root of the Oak ſtrikes deep, eſpecially the 
middle or tap root, which has been traced to à depth 
nearly equal to the height of the tree itſelf: nor do the 
lateral roots run fo ſhallow and horizontal as thoſe of 
the Ath and other trees; but perhaps the roots of very 
few trees range wider than thoſe of the Oak. The 


- Rem of+ the Oak is naturally ſhort, and if left to itſelf, 


in an open fituation, it will generally feather to the 

oe It has not that upright tendency as the Aſh, 
he Eſculus, and the Pine tribe: nevertheleſs, by ju- 

dicious pruning, or by planting in cloſe order, the Oak 


2 As Tradition ſays it was. - N 
| | will 


- 
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will acquire a great length of ſtem; in this caſe, hows» 
ever, it rarely ſwells to any conſiderable girt. Mr. 


MazsuAu indeed mentions one in the Earl of Powys's 


Park near Ludlow, which in 1757 meaſured, at five 


ſtraight and clear of arms near or full ſixty feet. 
But, as has before been obſerved, Oaks which endure 
for ages have generally ſhort ſtems; throwing out, 


at ſix, eight, ten, or twelve feet high, large horizontal 


arms; thickly ſet with crooked branches; terminating 


in clubbed abrupt twigs; and cloſely covered with 


ſmooth gloſſy leaves; forming the richeſt foliage, irre- 


gularly ſwelling into the boldeſt outline we know of in 


nature. The Pine tribe and the Eſculus may be called 


— 


elegant or beautiful; but the general aſſemblage of a 
lofty full furniſhed Oak is truly ſub lige. 
It is ſomewhat extraordinary, that the moſt ornamental 


tree in nature ſhould, at the ſame time, be the moſt 
5 22 to mankind. Its very leaves have been lately 
0 


und to be of eſſential uſe to the Gardener; the 


Huſbandman is well acquainted with the value of its 


acorns; and every Engliſhman experiences daily the 
uſeful effects of its bark. It is wholly unneceflary to 
mention the value of its timber: it is known to the 


whole world. The Oak raiſed: us once to the ſummie 


of national glory: and now we ought to hold in re- 


membrance that our exiſtence as a nation depends upon 
the Oak. If therefore our forefathers, merely from the 


magnitude and majeſty of its appearance, the veneration 
due to its- age, and gratitude per aps for ſome few 
economical uſes they might apply it to, paid divine 


honours to this tree; how much more behoves it us, 
circumſtanced as we are, to pay due homage to this our 


national ſaviour? How could our Kings be inveſted 
with the enſigns of royalty, or our Creator receive at 
ſtated times the gratitude and praiſe which we owe to 
him, with greater propriety thah under the ſhadow of 


this ſacred tree? Acts like theſe would ſtamp it with 


that reſpectability and veneration which is due to it. 
To corroborate theſe ideas. as well as to inſtitute ſuch 
laws as might be found neceſſary, the ſtate of the growth, 
of Oak in Great Britain ought to be a ſtanding enquiry 
of the Britiſh Legiſlature, It is far rann beine i 


502 ä 
| kicable to have annual returns of Oak fit for ſhip- 
building in every 8 in the kingdom; with the 
diſtance it ſtands from water carriage. It avails but 
little our making laws of police, or forming foreign 
alliances, unleſs we take care to ſecure in perpetuity 
the defence of our own ' coaſt; It is idle to think of 
handing down to poſterity 2 national independency, if 
we do not at the fame time furniſh them with the means 
of preſerving it. Ces ES Pee nab 

"he PROPAGATION of the ENGLISH Oar. Having, 
under the Title WoopLanDs, given directions for 
raiſing Hoods and Groves of Ok, it remains to treat 
of it, here, merely as a Nurſery plant; There are various 

opinions about the choice of acorns Authors in general 
recommend thoſe of fair, ſtraight, large and thining 
trees; but Nurſerymen, we believe, pay little attention 
as to the tree from which the acorns are gathered. 
And indeed, when we corifider that the feeds of the 
diſtinct Varieties of any individual ſpecies of os 
pr. one and the ſame ſeedling ſtock, or a fimilar 
Variety of feedling plants, we muſt conclude that little 
attention is due. If however it be true, that the ſeeds 
of ſome Varieties produce more of its own kind than 
thoſe of other Varieties of the fame ſpecies, it may bo 
worth the trouble, when only a ſmall quantity of feed 
is wanted, to gather it from the moſt valuable tree. 
The preſer vation of Acorns is extremely difficult: if we 
ſow them in autumn, they become obnoxious to vermin 
| and birds: if we keep them above ground, it is very 
7 difficult to prevent their ſprouting, and at the ſane 
time preſerve theit vegetating power. Upon the 
whole, the fall of the Acorn ſeems the propereſt time of 
ſowing. For ſpring ſowirnig, February and March are 
the proper months. The uſual method ef ſowing is 
either in drills, or promiſcuouſly in beds, covering 
them about two inches deep. But we would rather 
recommend placing them in beds in the quincunx 
manner, from four to fix inches apart, covering them 
one half to two and a half inches deep, according to 
the ſtiffneſs or lightneſs of the ſoil. - Sowing ſeeds in 
drills” renders them peculiarly obnoxious to mice and 
rooks ; and by ſcattering them promiſcuouſly the plants 
are liable to come up double and irregularly, and the 


uſe 
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uſe of the hoe is precluded. - The oakling riſes the firſt 
ſpring after ſowing. The ſeedling plants, having ſtood 
two years in the ſeed bed, ſhould be removed into the 
nurſery, placing them in rows from two and a half to 
three feet aſunder, and the plants from nine to twelve 
inches in the rows; the tap root and all long ſprawling 
fibres having been firſt taken off, and the top trim 
to a ſwitch, if tolerably ſtraight, or, if deformed or 
maimed, cut down within two or three inches of the 
ground; remembering to ſort the plants as directed in 
the Introductory part of our work. Having remained 
two or three years in the nurſery, they will be ready to 
be planted out into fenced plantations. Such as are 
wanted to be trained for ſtandards, may be removed 
into ſome vacant ground; firſt pruning them in the 
conoidic manner, and afterwards remembering from 
time to time to pay proper attention to their leaders. 
Ihe Engliſh Oak admits of ſome Varieties: indeed, 
if we attend minutely to particulars, we ſhall find them 
almoſt infinite. There is one Variegation under the 
name of the S:ripe-leaved Oak : But the moſt intereſting 
Variety of the Engliſh Oak is the Lucombe or Devonſhire 
Oak. In the Sixty-ſecond Volume of the Philoſophical 
TranſaQions, a particular account is given of this Oak; 
ſetting forth that Mr. Lucomse, a Nurſeryman near 
Exeter, having, about the year 1765, ſowed a parcel of 
acorns ſaved from a tree of his own growth, and ob- 
ſerving that one of the ſeedling plants preſerved its 
leaves through the winter, he paid particular attention 
to it, and propagated, by grafting, ſome thouſands 
from it. Its being a ſub-evergreen is not the only 
peculiarity of this Variety; it has a fomewhat more 
upright tendency, and ſeems to be of a quicker growth, 
than Oaks in general. The plants however, which we 
have ſeen, do not anſwer altogether the deſcription 
given in the account abovementioned ; but as they 
are now in the hands of almoſt every Nurſeryman, 
we forbear ſaying any thing further reſpecting them. 
2. The W1iLLOwW-LEAVED OAK will grow to be 
large timber tree. It receives its name from its leaves 
reſembling very much thoſe of the Common Willow. 
Theſe long narrow leaves have their ſurface ſmooth, 
3 we ; | And 
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and their edges entire; and their acorns will be almoſt 
covered with their large cups. + 
There are ſeveral Varieties of this Birds: ſome having 
Harter leaves, others broader, and hollowed on the 
; ſome large acorns, others ſmaller, &c. all of 
Aich are included under the n of Willow 
leaved Oaks. 
3. The CHESNUT-LEAVED Oax. This alſo will 
grow to be a large timber tree; and in North America, 
_ where it grows naturally, the wood is of great ſervice 
to the inhabitants. It is ſo called, becauſe the leaves 
A reſemble thoſe of the Spaniſh Cheſnut Tree. 
hey are about the ſame ſize, imooth, and of a fine 
green colour. : 
There are two or three Varieties of this ſort; but the 
leaves of all prove that they are of the ſpecies called the 
Cheſnut-]1-aved Oak; ſo that nothing more need be 
obſerved, than that the leaves of ſome ſorts are larger 
than thoſe of others; that the acorns alſo differ in ſize, 
and grow like thoſe of our Engliſh Oak, on long « or 
ſhort footſtalks as it ſhall happen. 
4. The BLack Oax is a tree of lower growth, it 
ſeldom riſing to more than thirty feet high. The bark 
of this tree is of a very dark colour, which occaſioned 
5s being named the Black Oak. The leaves are ſmooth, _ 
large, narrow at their baſe, but broad at their top, 
Many in ſhape like a wedge : They have indentures at 
the top, ſo as to occaſion its having an angular look ; _ 
they are of a ſhining green colour, and grow on ſhort ; 
footſtalks on the branches. = 
There is a Variety or two of this fork; 1 ? 
one with trifid kaves, and another ſlightly trilobate, 
called The Black Oak of the Plains, the leaves and cups _ 
of all which are ſmall. | 
5. RED VirGinia 92 The Red Oak will grow n 
to be a timber tree of fixty or ſeventy feet high, and the 
branches are covered with a very dark coloured bark. 
It is called the Red Oak from the colour of its leaves, 


which in the autumn die to a dee 5 tara amet K 5 
pecies, the eaves | 


Fhere are ſeveral Varieties of 
of which differ in fize and ; Put TEM 
* -CCCLINLEL large, being 30 


ee &nely veined and e 
. ** often 
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often fouiid: teii. ing long, and five or ſin broad;; 
They are e nuatedy. have 1 8 and are Wo 3 
fine green Cc lour in the fr part 0 the ſummer, but 
afterwards chang . ö Which is A — | 
enough Q, know theſe trees to be of this ſpecies. 
There axe ſeyeral. Varictics of this free, Which 1 mo” 
manifeſt difference in. the ſize of the 85 adorns, and 
cups. That is the beſt which is commonly called the 
Virginian Scarlet. Oak ; and the bark is preferred for mw 2 
tanners uſe before chat of all the ather rt. 
6. The Waite Oak. The White Oak will out 
5555 to the fize of the farmer, it ſeldom bein found 
higher than forty feet even in Virginia, where it grows | 
naturally. But though the timber is not ſo large, yet 
it is more. durable, and conſequently af greater value 
far building to the inhabitants of Amkriea, than anx 
of the other ſorts. The branches gf this tres are 
covered with 2 whitiſh b rk; the leaves alſo are of 4 
light colour. ode are e tangy large, being about E 
inches long and four broad. Ther bave ſeveral obtuſe 
| finuſcs and angles, and ate placed — . footſtalks. 
There is a Variety or two of this ſpecies ; and. the 
ek like thoſe of our Common C 2, 
The traiian Oak will grow to about the. 
keicht of thirty feet. The branches are coveted wit 
x dark putpliſh "04 The leaves are ſmooth, and ſo 
deeply ſinuated as to have ſome ee of N be 
hated leaves; and each has a very ſhort footſtalk, : 
fruit. of this ſpe ties fits cloſe to the bratiches,  T he cups 
are in ſome degree prickly and tougli,. and each gen- 
tains.a long flender acorn, that i 1 catable. This mor 
HanzuRy)1$ the true Phagus of the Greeks, 


KHfeulus of Pliny, In the places * theſe trees grow 


naturally the acorns are, 6 times of ſcarcity, ground. i 
1 5 into flour, and rtiade n | 
8. The Sraxish Oar will grow £ beas large A mee ; 


i our Common Oak, and is no way. inferior c it zu 
ſailing arid grandeur ; 8. 851 branches. will be 1; 
extended all around, cauſing, the Bache 4 515 1 HY 


ul ſhade. 1 hoügh the bark Wor theſe branches 2 with | 
whitiſh Folgur, yet. they are nevertheleſs 1 8 " 
brownith ſpots. 4 The 5 are zin oblong 12 * 


6gure, but not very Jong, elde being N 
Vol. II. 
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three inches, and two Pr They are FEY and 
Have their edges deeply ſerrated: Theſe ſerratures are 
acate, and chiefly turn backwards. Their upper furfice 
1 of a fine light colour, and their under of an 
caſt ; and with theſe Beautiful leaves each branch 
15 plentifully ornamented all over the tree. The cups 
are moſt peculiar. and fingular ; for they are very large, 
and compoſed of ſeveral rough, black; large ſcales, that 
lap over one another like the ſcales 575 z fiſh. They | 
' almoſt cover the acorn, though they are pretty 15 
narrow at the bottom, but broader higher, and have 
their tops flat. The Greeks call the acorns Yelan;,'and. 
- the tree itſelf Velanda. The acorns are uſed in dyeing: 
9. i he AusTRIan Oax is of lower growth than 
| the preceding ſpecies, it ſeldom riſing to more than 
forty feet high. The leaves are of two colours; their 
upper ſurface being of a fine green colour, and their 
under downy. Their figure is oblong; but they are 
ſo indented about the middle, as to make them bave the 
reſemblance of a lyre. They are wing- pointed, _ 
verſely jagged,” and ſtand on ſlender footſtalks on the 
branches. The cups of this ſort alſo are ſmaller and 
_ prickly, and the achrns alfo proporticitally ſmaller than 
thoſe of the receding ſpecies.” WOO MNLAEE 
All theſe foreign deciduous ſorts' may be rad a 
8 5 from the acorns, Which muſt e 5 from tlle 
: s where the trees naturally They Thould - 
Be ſown as ſoon as poſſible after they arrive; and'if 1 
of them haye ſprouted, great care muſt be uſed in ta 
them out of the boxes in which they were cohveyed. 
Any! ſort of our common garden mould, made fine; w. 
Tait them; and they ſhould be ſown in drills, in beds 
an inch deep. "The firſt ſpring after ſowing, the plants 
will come u they pl be always kept bart * 
weeds, and | dep watered in 175 wende 3 ml 
be the better: xt want no preſervation” in 
winter, for they are ery hardy, even when Sa. un 
In March they ſhovld bet [taken out of the feed 
Aae their ta Gp roots rg” and be planted*ii" the 
urſery e ound a foot afunder, and two Feet diſtant in 
the rows, where they” may! ftand, with tlie uſtal nurſei f 
4 6 
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onen they are to be pfanted out. 
e STRIPED-LEAVED OAk is uſually” PROBD- 
- GATED 


Q U E Mm 


CATED. by inarching into the Common Oak; but it is 
beſt increaſed by grafting. In the ſame manner, alſo, 
any: particular. Vari e ng 1 to the other ſpecies 
| yn | Abt Lp . | | 
VELYN ſays, <* the. will ee? MR, the Lavixe, 
but never to advantage of bulk or ſtature.” | 
70 Fun Cork TREE admits of two Paritties : 
. The Broad - leaved Cork Tree. 
„ e Narrow-leaved Cork Tree. . al ; 
| The Broad - leaued Cork Tree is a timber tree in Por- | 
tugal and "a, and other ſouthern parts of Europe, 
where it grows naturally. In our preſent plantations, 
it ſhould be placed near the middle of our largeſt quar - 
ters, among others of about forty feet growth; and a 
few alſo ſhould be planted ſingly in opens, that its — 
us bark may be in view: not that there is any iy 
Pr. merely in the ſight, but with us it is 2 a curioht 
| being the true Cork, and is of the _ nature 
| what comes from abroad, and we uſe f. 8 
Thus rough and ſpongy is the bark on tlie Wind and 
main branches; but the bark on the young ſhoots is 
1 og. Tas and that on the oli ngeſt white 3 
are of an oblong, oval figu 
aich Nef 8 Their upper ſurface : ſmooth, and 
of a ſtrong green colour, but their under is. downy. 
They grow. alternately on the branches, on very, ſhort 
though ſtrong footſta ke, and indeed differ in a pear- 
ange very little from many ſorts of the Ilex. As the 
flowers of the Quercus make no ſhow, we ſhall proceed 
| 8 the Per a after obſerving, that the acorns of the 
Cork Tree are longiſh, ſmooth, and brown when ripe, 
and of the fize and ſhape of ſome. of our common 
acorns, to which they are ſo much alike, as not to 


inguiſhed, if mixed together. 

1% The Narraw-leaved, Cork Tree is a Variety only of tf FA 
 common.and.maſt general ſort ; ſo that, as this article 
requires nothing more than obſerving that the leaves 
are: ſmaller, nd as ſuch make a variety in lantations, 
it may not N amiſs to ſay ſomething o the Cor 


which we receive. from abroad., and which is colletted | 
from theſe trees. The beſt cork, then, is taken from 
the oldeſt trees, the bark on the Joung, trees being too 
en for uh. They axe, 2 leſs; barked betore 
| ey 
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they are twenty years old and this barking. is neceſs 
fary, to make way for a better to ſucceed ; and it is ob» 
fervable, that 3 ſuccec ding bark 


will increaſe in value. are generally pesled once 


in ten Fears, with an inſtrument for the purpoſe; and 
this is ſo far from injuring the trees, that it is neceſſary, 
and contributes to their being healthy; for withoer it 
they thrive but flowly :-' in a few years they will 
begin to decay, and in lefs a century a whole plan- 
tation will die of age; whereas thoſe trees that have 
been regularly peeled will laſt upwards of Wo hundred 
„% Wonderful, then, is the wiſdom and good - 
© neſs of Almighty God, and calls for our profoundeſt 
admiration, that he ſhould not only provide for us his 
creatures ſuch variety of things for uſe, but cauſe, as in 
this inſtance, what would be death to one tree, to be 
refreſhment to another, for the ſupply of our necef- 
ſaries; and in the formation of this tree, not only 
cauſing the cork to grow, but providing alfo an interior 
bark ſufficient to nouriſh the tree, and even in a man- 
ner exhilarate it, as the loaded wool is ſhorn from che 
fleecy kind. To make our gardening to the utmoſt 
degree uſeful, we ſhould be always exerciſed in theſe 
conſiderations, and this will inſpire us with ats of 
. gratitude and obedience.” HAN BUN “. 
11. The II Ex is a well known Evergreen, of which 
- there are many Varieties; all of which add great beauty 
to the large quarters of Evergreen trees. The bark of 
all theſc ſorts is entire, and that of the younger ſorts 
Imooth; but the leaves are of different ſhapes and com- 
poſition, according to the nature of their Variety. Some 
of them are nearly like thoſe of both ſorts of the Cork 
Tree; others again are nearly round and prickly; 
ſome are long, ſmooth, and narrow, with few inden- 
tures; whilſt others are broad, and much ſerrated. 
All theſe Varieties will often proceed from acorns ga- 
 thered of the ſame tree; nay, the leaves of the fame 
tree will not be always alike, being often found very 
different on the ſame plant; ſo that a quantity of plants 
zof this ſpecies raiſed from ſeeds, will of themſelves 
afford conſiderable variety. The: acorns of all theſe 
forts are of different ſizes, though their ſhape is nearly 
the ſame, which is like that of ſome ſorts of our Co. 
. En Po, mon 
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mon Oak, but ſmaller. The con; ſtriking Fariety of. 
the Lier is the Holly-leaved Oat, which differs from the 
other (arts only that the leaves are ſhaped: like thoſe of 
2 Holly Tres. They are of an oblong, oral figure, 

aer prick Iy, and downy Fea a7, but many 

= raiſe from ſeeds of the Ilex will have ſuch Kind of 
leaves; and it conſtitutes no farther a Party, than 
what may reaſonably, be expected from a Aan of the 
acorns of the Ilex ſown. 

12. KERMes Oak. This is a Tow | rowing tree, 
and a fine Evergreen; It ſeldom grows 
feet bigb, and it may be kept down to what eight &s | 
required. It has the appearance of ſome o of the ſarts 100 
the Iler, from Which it ian to be a Variety only, 
though doubtleſs this is of itſelf a diſtin ſpecies. / The 
leaves art ſmooth, and of an oval figure. They ax of 
2 thickiſh conſiſtence, and larger than moſt, ſorts of the 
Ilex. Their verge is indented, and many of them are 

flefſed of ſmall ſpines ; and they are j faced on ſhort 
* footſtalks on the branches. The acorns of this 
fort — ſmall, though there are to be found in our 
Woods acorns of about the ſame ſize and the 


MrrlER fays, * this is the Oak from which the 


Kermes or Scarlet Grain is collected, which is an ink& 

that harbours on this tree,” 
13. The LIVE Oar: is common in America, where 
it rows to timber. The leaves are large, ſpear-ſhaped, 
, of a fine dark green colour, entire, and placed on 
ort footſtalks on tl e branches, The acorns of this 
fart are ſmall, though they grow in cups with footſtalks 
like the ther ſorts. The wood of this tree is very uſe- 
fal to the inhabitants of Carolina, Pennſyxania, and 
Vi ia, where it grows naturally, DINE very tough 
hard, and ſerves. for ANY purpoſes. that require 
ſuch a ſort, The acorns ſerve for food for the meaneſt 
ous) who not only cat them as ſuch, but, being of a 
. ſweet nature, they we liked by perfons of all 
; From theſe eats a er 9 o is ex Fs | 


* 
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indeed, if much coſt and trouble were beſtowed in pro. 
euring others, the variety would be little heightened, 
partieularly as the pleaſure received from the variation 
ariſes principally from the Ae forms of the leaves; 
for none of theſe trees produce flowers for ornament, 
Farr acorns afford too minute a variety to require 
All the ſpecies of EverGrasen OAxks are to be raiſed 
from acorns, in the manner which has been directed for 
the foreign deciduqus: ſorts. The beſt acorns we re- 
ceiye from abroad; for they ſeldom ripen well with us. 
Theſe acorns often ſprout in the paſſage; ſo that care 
muſt be uſed in taking them out of what they are in- 
_ Cloſed in, and they ſhould be put into the mould as 
ſoon as convenience will permit. Traps for mice, &c. 
muſt be ſet : and after they come up, they will want 
nothing but weeding for at leaſt three years; for 1 
would not have them taken out of the ſeed beds ſooner; 
eſpecially the ſorts of the ex; for when theſe have 
been pricked out of the ſeed beds at one year old, they 
have ſeldom grown.; and though ſometimes forme of 
them; will be green, and have the appearance. of grow 
ing during one ſummer, they will ofteneſt turn prong. 
and gradually go off afterwards. *© After theſe plants 
have ſtood to, be two or three feet high, I always found 
them more ſure of growing when moved. I have tranf- 
planted ſuch plants at moſt times of the year with ſuc- 
- ceſs ; in the ſpring, in the depth of winter, and in the 
autumn, and have had them grow well when moved in 
Jaly; and indeed I am pretty well perſuaded there is 
No. month in the year more proper than that for the 
removing of moſt ſorts of Evergreens, proyided the 
Weather be rainy or hazy at their planting, and ſhade 
can be afforded ĩhem for ſome time after,” HAnzUxY. 
- + Theſe trees may be. alſo increaſed þy inarching, for 
they:will grow, yery readily this way. on. focks of our 
Common Oak; ſo. that having a tree or two of any of 
the ſorts, if young, Oaks are planted fund each of 
them, after they have grown a ſummer er two, the 
Vill. be ready. to pla the young Mae. ö 45 4 
ate well joined, they may be cut off from the mother 
tree, — E javo the nurſery POIs, or 
Where they are to remain, and freſh Oaklings 1 

5 ; round 
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round the trees to be multiplied; and the continuance 
of the repetition of, this may be at pleaſure. | In re- 
moving of the inarched plants, the time ſhould be ob 
ſerved as in removing young plants of our Common 
Oak, the roots ſtill remaining of that kind and nature. 
\ Theſe trees will take N on the young ſtocks 


c dur Common Oak e ſtocks ſhould be young 
and healthy, the cuttings ſtrong and good, and great 
care muſt be taken in properly joining and claying them, 
er they will not grow; which makes the inarching 
more neceſſary, as by that Prakties 0. e is in 
e of being 2 
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La Claſs TS Onder, Pentandria 6 : 
Each flower contains five males and one female. There 
are twenty-ſeyen SyECIEs ; ſeven of which way be 
admitted into our collection. ; 
1. Ru&mnvus Catha'rticus: The Cormon Rvck- 
THORN ; @ tall deciduous fhrub; native of England, and 
(one of its Varieties) of Spain, Italy, and France. © 
2. RHA/mnus Frangula The RANGULA, or the 
BERRY-BEARING ALDER ; 4 tall deciduous ſhrub; native 
of England and moſt of the northern parts of Europe. 

3. Ryuamnus Alpinus The ALPINE RHAMNUS, or 
the. ROUGH-LEAVED FRANGULA'; 4 deciduous Nun; 
native of the Alps. 

4. RA MNUS Palidirus 7 The Pativevs, or Tron 
or nns r, or CnRIsTI THORN; @ deciduous bub; 
native of Paleſtine, alſo of Spain; Portugal, and Italy. 
3 Raa'unvus Alateenus: The Common AL A- 
TERNMUS; an epergrein tree er nf native of the 
South of Europe, a 

6. RHa'mnus inſeckoriur The Nee 
EvznoxEEN Bucgrnoän; an rvergreru Herub or tree; 


ng of . 
ee att 7. RHAM- 
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-F. Rna'taxus Olio ides: TheOLiveetravebEyens: 
: — SPCKTHORN 5 an f En Yue ;. IO of 
hs 1323 

"rhe Conmon: Buczrnons, : Of this. ſonic! 
there are the following Varietieg: Dwarf Buckthorn, 
Long-leaved Nwarf Buckthom, and the Common 
— of our ee —— is the” ado motive 
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reed Buckthorn is à ſhrub of it 8 ant Ju. | 
The branches grow irregular, and are covered with a 
blackiſh colouted bark. The leaves are nearly oval, 
though they endina point. They are ſcarcely an 17 5 
long, about half that breadth, and ſtand oppoſite by 
pairs for the mdft part, The fe wers grow: on {ſhort 
' footſtalks, on 5 by the ſides the branches. 
They are of a greeniſh colour, and make little ſhow. 
| Long-leaved Dwarf Buckthorn differs little from the 

other, Ae that it grows to be rather a larger ſhrub, 

and the leaves are longer. The flowers are about the 
fame colour as the Dwarf ſort; but neither of theſe 

ſcarcely ever produce berries: This makes them much 

leſs valuable than our Common Buckthorn, which will 
exhibit its black berries i in plenty 1 in the autumn, either 
for ſhow-or uſe. 

' Commun Burkthern nl known in l Where 
ñůt does not grom common about a habitation, à few of 
theſe ſhrubs thould be admitted; for it is 2 well 
looking tree, either in winter or. ſummer, and its black 
berries in the autumn are no ſmall ornament. | The 
Common Buckthorn will grow to be near fixteen: feet 
| 2 and will fend forth numerous branches on all 
Theſe a are ſmooth, and the bark is of a blueiſh 

| —— Many ſtrong ſharp ſpines come out from the _ 

Ades and ends of the branches. The teayes are oval, 

8 about two inches long, and one broad. 
Their under ſurface is of a lighter green than the upper. 

bey have ſerrated edges, and ab ſometimes by pails, 


ſometimes fingly, . footſtalks on the branches. 
TI er are pr in a from the ſides = 
0 
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the branches; in qune. Their colour is green: and 
they are ſucceeded by black berries, each LOUIE" 
four feeds; 3 of Buckthorn is made of theſe 
berries, and is 


as 
4 


known as à cathartic. From the 


juice of theſe. betries alſo an admirable green colour is 
prepared, which is in great requeſt with miniature 
1 18 * „ os {3 


i ners. 1 8 5 2 EOS Nr 8 
All the forts of Buckthorn are 


| | eafily PROPAGATED: 
either by ſeeds ur cuttings. The ſeeds of the Purging 
Buckthorn may. be gathered in plenty in moſt parts of 


England; but the ſeeds: of the Dwarf ſorts muſt be 
procured from abroad, where they grow naturally, for: 


produce no ſeeds with us. Fhey ſhould be ſown 
| — as poſſible after they 9 almoſt any kind 
come up the firſt ſpring ; ſe that the beds muſt remain 
undiſturbed and weeded during the ſummer. After 
they are come up, and have ſtood in the feed bed a year 


— 


of garden mould made fine. They will not always 


- 


or two, they may be planted out in the nurſery Way, at 


{mall diſtances. Theſe plants are alſo to be raiſed by 
cuttings, which ſhould be planted in the autumn: and, 
if they are not planted very cloſe, they will want no 
removing until they Are ee ſet out. If: a 

quantity of theſe plants is wanted, and little ground x 
prepaved-for the cuttings, they may be ſet very cloſe, 


and in the winter following taken up, and plented- in | 


the nurſery-way, like the ſeedlings. In two or three 
years they may be planted out to ſtand... + ; 


2. FRANGULA, or BERRY-BEARIN ALpEs. This 
ſpecies affords us the following Varieties: Common 


Black Berry-bearing Alder, Dwarf-Berry-bearingAlder, 


and the American Smooth-leaved Berry-bearing:Alder. - 


The Common Black Berry-bearing Alder will grow ta 
the height of about ten feet. It will aſpire with an 
upright ſtem, and produce numerous branches on all 


fides. The bark is ſmooth, of a blueiſh colour, and is 
all over ſpotted with white ſpots, which make it reſem- 


ble a blueiſh gray. The leaves are oval, ſpear - ſhaped, 
and grow arregularly on the branches. They are about 
two inches long and one broad. Their upper ſurface 
is ſmooth and of a ſhining. green, and their under ſur- 
face is poſſeſſed of many ſtrong veins that run from the 


midrib to the edges. The flowers are l in 


unches 


. 
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bunches in Juney each having a ſeparate footſia! ; 

| They are of a aa diy het png — | 
are ſuc * berries, which are-firſt red, after - 

wards (when ripe) black, and ate à great ornament to 


the crec. FThis plant will boar a moiſt ſituationn 
- Dwarf Berry- bearing Alden is of very low growth. It. 
feldom riſes higher than two feet. The branches are. 
of a blueifh brown, and the leaves are nearly round. 
They are placed on ſhort footſtalks, and many ſtrong 
veins run from the midrib to the border. It makes no 
ſhow, either in the flowers or fruit; the a being! | 
ſmall, and the latter rarely happening. 
American Smooth · lea bed Bang Alder will arrive; 5 
at the height of our common ſort; and hardly in any 
ET from it, either in leave, Le wee or- 
it. 1 
3 Rover-LEAVED Alriax Faanemba or Berry». 
 beari Alder, differs in no reſpe& alſo from the com- 
mon — only that ĩt wr og" with thorns, will 
grow to racher taller, an © leaves are ton by largers. 
and-doubly laciniated. - + - 
There is a Variety oFghin ſpecies, with ſmooth leaves- 
and —_— prey called the Smooth-leaved. 
ran 4 Jv 47 ble 
ke method of PROPAGATING. thebs. ſorts; of the: 
Berry- bearing Alder is exactly the ſame as that. laid. 
don for the Buckthorn ; SY if thoſe ns are ob». 
| ſerved, any deſired quantity may be raiſed. . 
4. PAriun dus, or Chrifh e The at 55 
will grow to be a tree of near fourteen feet high, and 
may be trained to an upright ſtem, which will fend 
forth numecous ſlender branches on all ſides: Theſe: 
are armed with thorns, two of which are at each 
joint. One of theſe thorns is about half an inch long, 
_ Araight; and upright; the other is ſcarcely half that 
length, and bent backward. Between theſe is the bud 
for the next year's ſhoot. The bark on theſe. twigs, is 
ſmooth, and of a purpliſh-colour, and the ſpines them- 
. ſelves are of à reddiſſi caſt. The joints alternately go 
in and ont, forming at each bud an obtuſe angle. The 
Jeaves are nearly of an oval figure, of a pale green 
colour, and ſtand on very ſhort footſtalks. They are 
ya being * an inch in length, N three 
5 ongi- 
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Jongitudita ve and are: placed ä on e 
branches, Thie flowers are Produced in cluſters from” 


the fides of the'young ſheots. They are of 2 | 
cCslour g and though wach fingle flower is ſmall,” yer” 

they will be pfüduced in _ Plenty alt over. the plane,” 
that they may make a very good how. Joel the 
time of flowering ; and Ie are” ſucceede by's' mall 
trait, that is ſurrounded by's membrane.” 7 
Tie — — under conſideration; ſays aer 4 iy 
ahdoabied y the ſort of which: che crown of thorns for 
Our Bless Saviour was compoſed.” RET ans” 
very ye and the ſpines of it are at every joint ſtr | 
and fharp.” It grows naturally about Jeru blem us 
as in many parts of Judza; and there is no Wabern 
the barbarous Jews wöuld make choice of it for their 
cruel purpoſe.' But what farther confirms the truth of 
theſe thorns being then uſed, are the antient᷑ pictures of 
Our 'Blefſed*Saviour's-crucifixion.” The thorns of the 
crown on his head exactly anſwer to thoſe of this tree; 
and there is great — to 1 theſe were taken 
from the earlieſt paintings of the of Life; and even 
now our modern painters copy from them, and repte- 
ſent the crown 28 compoſed" of theſe thorns.” Theſe 
plants, therefore, ſhould principally have a ſhare in thoſe 
parts of the plantation that are more peculiarly defigned 
for religious retirement; for they: will prove excellent 
monitors, and conduce to due refleQtion on and grati- 
| tude to Him who ang treat = ere ee us from 
our fins,” Sc E 5 

"Theſe deciduous forts mid 9 ſeeds 

and layers. Ihe ſoil for che ſoed ſhould be that taken 
from a freſh paſture, with the ſward ; and having lain 2 
year to rot, and been turned three or four times, to this 
2 fourth part of drift ſand ſhould be added; the whole 
being well mixed, the ſeeds- ſhould be ſown half an 
inch "Goes They rarely come up before the ſpring. 
twelvemonth after ſowing z ſo that the beds muſt be 
undiſturbed-all the ſummer, and kept free: from weeds. 
Aſter the plants are come up, they _— ſtand æ year oy 
two in the ſed bed, and be then planted out in the nur · 


ſery, at tlie uſual diſtance: In about three years they 
will be fit to be finally planted out. Theſe plants may 
alſo de propagated 7 layers; but _— is not always a 


wm 
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very eaſy taſks, and 1 s faldow that plants ean be * 
tained under two years. Nicking them like carnations 


— very uncertain method to be practiſed on theſe. 
| py the end of the nick where the root is eä 
to ſtrike will ſwell, and be covered with à cloſe 
watery ſubſtance, without ſending out any fibres; and 
2 braneh growing in the ground will in two or three 
Pong grow this out, and thus all hopes of a root will 

By twiſting them, alſo, is an uncertain. method 

(though many plants may be raiſed th way); for it 
the twiſting be too great, you kill the twig - defigned-for: 
the er: — IS dn linie 3 ler be e the” 
end no roots at your | 


Fi SE AEGIS. TIS 8 84 vs 8 . 
TAS, EOS IN ho” :The 3 eee >. e Po « 
Il! he Broad-leaved Alateinus,i: lug 
e The Jagged - lea ved Alternns. n | 

| — — is again uaricgatea: There are 
of f it, the Gold- ſtriped, the Silver · ſtriped, the Blotch- 

leaved, the large and the ſmaller growing Alaternus; 
and whoever is for having them in plantations : of the 
preſent kind, will ſtill — the variety. This is 
indeed objected to by ſome, as, thay ſay; they cannot be 


—— — z others again think they are moſt proper, 
AST 
f 


retein their Jeaves, and appear amongſt others, 
colonrs, like flowers in ſummer:: The 
— :theſe-forts of Alattrnus are numerous; and 
- be branches are covered with a ſmooth green 


- batkeci; In winter, indeed, they will be brown, and 
3 —_— others will: have. their ſides 


next | 
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next the ſun red, and the oppoſite green. The leaves 
are oval, of a lucid green in the coramon ſorts, and look 
very beautiful. Their edges 'are crenated, and they 
grow alternately on the branches. The flowers are 
roduced in April, from the wings of the leaves, in 
little cluſters ; They are of a greeniſh colour, but male 
no ſhow: and are fucceeded by berries, which-areivery . 
grateful to blackbirds, thruihes, and the like kinds of 
The Braad. ieaued Alaternus is the grandeſt looking 
tree of all the ſorts : It will grow to the greateſt height, 
- if permitted to ſhoot freely, though it may de kept 
down to any height wanted. The leaves are the longeſt 
of any of the ſorts, and their edges are lightly crenated. 


They differ a little in figure from the preceding fort,” | 


being more heart-ſhaped. I hey are of a fine ſhining 
ſtrong green colour, both in winter and ſummer; aud 
this tree produtes flowers and ſeeds like the other. 
Fe beer Alaternus has as different a look 
from the other as any two Evergreem whatever. It is a 
well looking upright tree, and the branches are covered 
with a ſmooth fine bark, which in winter is of a reddiſh 
colour. The leaves, like thoſe of all the ſorts, grow 
alternately. They are long and narrow, and are ſo 
jagged as to cauſe them to have à particular look. 
_ - Their ſurface is ſmooth and ſhining, and their figure 
lanceolate; and this, together with the nature of their 
. ferratures, cauſes in the tree a beautiful as well as ſin- 
gular look. The flowers are produced in the fame 
manner as the others; and are ſucceeded by berries, 
which are uſed by painters in compofiag ſome of their 
yellows. There are variegated ſorts of the Jagged - 
leaved Alaternus in both ſilver and gold ſtripes, which 
are indeed very beautiful; but they are very apt to turn 
green, if planted in a rich ſoil; ſo that to oontinue the 
ſtripes in perfection, the worſt ſort of hungry land 
- outdibernlloned them on i 
There are more Varieties of the Alatermm, but their 
differences are ſo inconſiderable as ſcarcely to be worth 
enumerating. All the ſorts have been confounded by 
the unſkilful with thoſe of Phillyren, which — _ 
criminately-paſſed one for the other: That the Gar- 
dener, therefore, may be guarded . 
1 | . into 
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into theſs errors, he muſt obſerve, that the 1 
of all the ſorts of Philyrea grow always, oppoſite 
dy pairs, whereas thoſe of the Alaternus — . | 
and alternately on the branches, whieh - firſt 


 eccafſton_ to the ſhrub's being ſo. called. Tbe Bo- 


taniſt will fee a more material difference, When, upon 
he finds they belong te diſtinct 
© RP ge Neon 
. The NazrowAtAver PvexTronn grows: to 
| be a ſhrub of ten or twelve feet highs ſending forth ſe- 
veral branches from the fides from the bottom to the 
top. They are covered with a blackiſh or dark —— 
bark, and each of them is terminated. by a long ſharp 
thorn. The leaves are very narrow, flethy, aſtringent, 
of a ſtrong green colour; aud grow together in bunches 
on the ſides of the branches. The flowers come out 
tram the ſides of the branches in ſmall bunches: They 
are of an herbaceous colour, appear early in the ſpring, 
and are ſuccerded-by large round berries, like, ihoſe of 
the Sloe Buſh, which are harſh and ſour- to the taſte, 
and; of a fine black colour when ripe. The fruit of 
this ſort continues on the trees all winter, making 2 
e re eng the an — leaves 
po: . 1 een ke 
| eight or ten feet high, ſending forth numerous branches, 
each of which is terminated by a long: ſharp: ſpins. - 

The leaves are ſmall, oblong, obtuſe, undivided, mY 
ſmooth, of a thickiſh conſiitence, and grow two on thiec 
together on their on ſeparate footſtalks. Ice flowers 
come ont from the ſides of the branches in the 
ſpring. + Tbey are ſmall, ofoa whitiſh: green: colaun; 
and are ſucceeded by round black berries, abaut/4he 
fize and —_— thoſe: of the Common \Purging 
Buckthorn- 5 oh 1 201 7s. Ons i 21 0 BI 
. +3Theſs;: Evergreen ;-ſorts dre to- be rROr A NEU, 
1. By layers. 8 buſineſs muſt be dong 5n:gbe | 
autumn, when the laſt ſummer's ſhoots ſhould be laid 
in the ground. Theſe will often ſtrike root at almoſt 
every joint ; though they have been found in ſome 
ſtrong foils, upon examining; them in the autumn, after 
deing a — a whole year, without any roots; ſo that 
l ** to gire the N aſlit at che _ 


— 
I 
p Wes: 3 
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and bend it ſo in the ground as to keep it open; and it 
will have plenty of root by the autumn. Another 
thing to be obſerved is, that in order to obtain good 
layers, the plants defigned to be increaſed ſhould be 
headed the year before, and this will cauſe them to 
ſhoot vigorouſly ; and from theſe ſhoots the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt layers may be expected; many of which will 
de good ts to ſet out where they are to remain, 
while the weakeſt may be planted in the ufual nurſery 
way, to gain ſtrength. 2. Theſe plants may be raiſed 
by feeds, the variegated ones excepted; for they muſt 
always be enereaſed by layers. The ſeeds will be 
Tipe in September, or the beginning of October, when 
they ſhould be guarded from the birds, or they will 
ſoon eat them all. Soon afte they are ripe they fhould 
be ſown, for even then they will often remain two 
years before they come up. The beds ſhould he com- 
poſed of fine light mould, and they ſhould be ſown an 
inch deep. If few or no plants appear in the ſpring, 
vou muſt wait, and weed the beds” with patience, until 
the ſpring following, when you may expect a plentiful 
crop. Let them ſtand two years in the feed bed, with 
conſtant weeding, and frequent watering in dry 
weather; and in March let them be planted but im the 
nurſery; where they will be aſtetwards ready for re- 
moving when wanted. As theſe trees produce” plenty 
of good ſeeds, = this means a prbdigious quantity of 
plants may be ſoon raiſed; ang en e from ſeeds ate 
always obferved to grow ſtraighter and to a greater 
height than thoſe raiſed ſtom layers; ſo that where 
many of theft trees are wanted for large plantations, 
ce raiſing them from ſeeds is the "moſt dligible 
met hod: FEC ae; 5 * „ 
Al the ſorts of Alaternus are very hardy, and may 
be planted in almoſt any foil or ſituation U. the 
Narrow and Olive-leaved Buckthorn ſhould be ſta- 


- 


tioned in a dry, warm, well theltered Pane A 
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15 | . 61 
flower contains ten males and one female. There 
dre ſaven Spzcrps; fix of which arc hete treated of? 

4. +RHODODE'XDRON Ferrugineuẽãmm: The FeRay- | 
mon Dwanr RoskE Bar ; a low: deciduous rub; 
2 of the Alps, en and en eee, 


ine Aaonobsvbaon incl. 5 The Har | 
Dwanr Rosn BAY; a:low deciduoms forub ; native 
A Alps and many mountains of Switzerland and 
| 1 . 2 The Cat 
eis rus, or CILIATED-LEAVED 'Dwarr Ross Bay; + 
4 law, —— radar 3ry [native of Moring: Baldus, od 

near Saltzburg in —— T 
4. Rrocohg nnen Day ricurr : he. 1 : 
_— RosRE Bats. 0 ow decidupus fore: native of | 


8 Ra0poDE'nDROS 22 The: AMERICAS | 
Mavnvars Lan, een 4 3 mne 2 5 
. RHoDoDENDRON. „e e Bee 
Dwanr Rosg BAv; an evergreen W Aae 8 Lo 
Fall, and of moiſt ſhady. places near Gibraltar. i 
I The FERRYGINEOUs: DiwArF RosE Bay. 15 2 
ſhrub of about two or three feet in growth. The 
branches afe numerous, irtegular, and covered with a 
dark brown bark, having a tinge of purple. The leaves 
are of two very different colours: the upper ſurſace is 
of -2: fine. green, but the under is of an iron colour. 


There will be numbers of theſe on every twigs and 


they grow in a pleaſing irregular manner: They are of 
a lanceolated figure, have their ſurfaces ſmooth, and are 
little more than an inch long. Their edges are re- 
flexed; but they have no ſerratures, and, on the whole, 
conſtitute a great beauty when in leaf only. The 
4 —— I at the ends of the- > at bene 718 


dene, Their = are erz of 4 
roſe. colour, appear in uhe, are manly: eat, 
by ſeeds in England. | 
0 Harry Dware. Row: Bar is . Nn N 
the ſame, or rather of a lower growth. The branches 
of this ſpecies alſo ate numerous, and the bark wtn 
which they are covered is of a lightiſn brown colour. „ 
They are ornamented with plenty of leaves, in an 
irregular manner. They are not {o large at thoſe of 
the former fort; but are of the ſame figure, only a 
little: more inclined to an oval. They fit cloſe to the 
branches, and have no ſerratures, but hairs on theit 
edges like the eyelaſhes. Their under ſurface alſo is 
poſſeſſed of the ſame ſort of hairs, which are all of an 
; 255 colour. The flowers will be produced at the ends 
of the branches, in bunches, in May. Theſe are alſo | 
 funnel-ſbaped, of a light red colour, make a good - 
| ſhow" and are ſucceeded: wy oval IR nee | Wo 
ripe ſeeds, in Auguſt. 3 
1 Cnaureisrus, or Curated: Dwanr Ros „ 
Bar, will grow to be about a yard high. The branches Es 
are numerous, produced irregularly, and covered with CE, 
a purpliſh: bark. The leaves are produced in great e 
plenty, and without order, on the branches. They —_ = 
oval, Jpear-ſhaped, ſmall, and their under ſurface is of | 1 
the colour of iron. The edges alſo are poſſeſſed o M | 
many.iron-coloured hairs, which are placed like thoſe 
on the eyelids. The flowers are roduced at the ends 
of the bränches, in bunches. They are of à wheel» + + 
| ſhaped figure, pretty large, of à fine erimſon colour, 
and make a' handſome ſhow. They appear in June, 
and are eee na by oval capſules, een Tips 
ſeeds; ; In Septem . . 
4 DAux IAN DwWaRT RosE Bav- * x low ſhrubs” 
fending forth many-branches covered with a browniſh | 
bark. The leaves are broad, naked, ſmooth, and come 
out without order on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are KW. 
R large, and of 2 beautiful roſe W 


in May; and are ſucceeded b . 
Las : 2 Fall of . deer ae not e ripen i in 
ngland. + 


. "Ak Wale | decidnous ſe forts are PROPAGATED beſt: ag 
| the ſeeds, and * naturally on the Alps," 
— . 55 | "I | 


* 
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to gro god, e cg ing 


_— . eee werds; 3 ſame 
being made ſine and level, let the ſeeds be e a 


They will want no covering ; à gentle patting dow 
with the ſpade wal be foffcient; for the ſeeds are f 
H 
follows. Whoever. is not content with f 


and cov them th hat the 22 
bong pared a no more than w e et by 


ſome e 


3 


— weather James 
from the e will deer SL af here 


owe thing is io obſerved, that though the north ſice, 


es, and other ſnowy and cold mounting, and 5 


ly ſmall, chat they will be waſhed. into the 5 
enough by the firſt. ſhower of Xia ara Dy 


pie fogt ot or: gs be thought moſt-proper. for. ; 


5 growth, as be 
a place muſt be thoſen for them that has trees and 


: hedges to ſhelter. them from the northern black fri ofts ;. 


theſe. trees, hardy as they are, will be RNA 


Fg by them, for want of ſnow, as in ocher Places, 8 


to cover them and keep them warm in the winter ſeaſon. 
Aſter theſe plants are come up, they ſhould be Nagel + 
and 2 only à proper number in each reſpective 
Place, and being protected for the be Ort two or three 
| winters, either by mats or hand'g tailes, in the ſevereſt 


weather, they will be eee ſtrong enough to be 5 


leſt to themſelves, eſpecially if the places are tole 


ſheltersd. If a Gardener: has no other ground than, his ” 
ſeminary for raiſing plants, his beſt method will bo to 


prepare a compoſt for theſe ſeeds in the follow ng man- 
ner: Fake four buſhels of earth from ſome ph — 


ing hill, which if rocky, that neareſt the ſurface, on 
| which the ſheep have been uſed to lie and dung, will 


the beſt; bur if it be of any other hature, the mouid 


neareſt the ſurface, mixed with the following, will do 


oo Nas Take fix buſhels of maiden earth rom a 
— paſtore, that * her. "I the” 


— 


ſuitable to their nature, yet 


— 


* n o _ 


quent — is well +6tted arid mixed; 
and Ra bs els of drift or ſea fand. Let theſe be well 
mited together, and of this let the bed be made. The 
c bed deing toade level and fine; the ſeeds ſown, and gently” 
1 with che Ipade, or at fartheft no other 
| chaff bei gent duſted over with the fineſt 
88 ay be left to nature. This bed ſhouid be in 
a Thady* meltered place; änd the plan ts after they 
are come" up 1 be weeded and tn in the ſurn- 

mer, . from froſts by mats in the winter. 
In r y may be pricked ont in beds in the 


| mall diſtance, that they 
be 150 1 and jar ver the following winter oo 


Ove Yr ſevere. The ſerond winter they will req 
o other trouble than pricking furze buf es roun 
2 theit defence ; and after that they way be ſtout 5 
to ſta ih | 
The Arie Movnram leer is 4 plaut 


ä bs diſtinguiſhed becauſe; itt America, it s natorally” 
upon the hi eft mountains, and on the e of cliffs, 
preeipices, There it will grow to bé a moderate 


 fized tree; wits" us it ſeldom riſes higher Gan ſix feet. a 
The branches are not numerous, neither ate they 5 
| duced m any order. Ihe leaves ate latge and beautifol, | 

of an oval ſpear-ſhaped figure, and a little reſemble 


tmdſe of our Common Laurel. They are of a ſhining 


ſtrong green on their upper ſurface, though pale un- 
derneath; but they e this delicacy as they 
older, vo to a kind of iron colour. Their edges 
 nxe acutely reflexed, and they grow ifregularly on ſhort 
ſobolſtalks on the branches. Ly he flowers are produced 
at the ends of the branches about Midſumrber, thou 
ſometimes ſooner; before which time the buds will be 
large and turgid; and indeed, as they begin to (ell 
eatly in the autumn before, theſe hve 1 good effect, 
and look well all winter. When the ſhrub 1 is in blow, 
the flowers appear cloſe to the branches, in rotindiſh 
hunches. Each is eompoſed of one ral, which is 
divided at the rim into five parts; one of which is dotted 
in 4 pretty manner. They are very beautiful, and 
alter their colour as they grow older; for at firſt the 
petal is of a very pale bluſh colour, which dies away to 


Ip 3 but the outfide, which is a — colour; is 


Y2 „5 mol 
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FI in ſo ; bigh.. a. gre to this alteration 5 


eV will Nt 22 hon, 


ded by oval caphi 
FF 
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 forch ſeveral Tae, 18 order 


e leaves are 1 


1 
both fides, Tn Bets laced on ſhort Rr Ft 


branches. The ang are produced in cluſters from 
the ends of the branches; each of them is bell-ſhaped, | 
and of a fine purple colour. They appear in 2 1 
and are ſueceeded by oval capſules e the ſeeds, 
which ſeldom ripen. in England. 
The PROPAGATION, of. theſe 254. ſorts muſt” 
be from ſeeds, which we receive from the places where 


W c 1a 
25 296 8 be naturally 8 114% and, 


— 


pitch 


2 abou all 40 inch deep, and they þ * 2 


uck round 
* Not h. 


be, drawn. the f 


A ut bo 5 5 
e ſpots 1 4 OS. 


— all tay placket wp phy the 
often: 25 


rally, The beſt way is to ſow them very 
aces 8 they are defigned to remain; 


$0 of 
7 ? 
2 
12 
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Lhe "he Krongel and beſt, and will b more lite! 
2 oduce flowers than any other; though this 
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plant that will bear tranſplanting very well, 12 
pl if i is not to be Nut at Fend e N diſtance 
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0 Ia Ch ah Order, Nee dpi 
ob Aber contain five males and Ihrer — 
There ate twenty e e c eig ht" of wien we = 
| Fukciently bar y 40 nd this climate? dof | 
1. Rivs oY ii The Tawxer's SUmHAch, or he 
*Erhi-LeAVkD SUMACH LY tal deciduous fore x e „ 


.of Turkey, Paleftine, 8 Ita we va ; 9 
2. AH s Typhy 7 > The e Spashedy — 
Adee n 53; native 0 mia. Aretha nir | 


N 


| ith Ri ibs Glabrum The 8 Sunn; oral = = 
"Beet ous ſhrub; native of North America?! ts (SER 
2 Rh Ravs: Coppallinum': The Lynrizcus:rraved | 
Sehnen @ deciduous: 17 native of Norttr Americh. 

ay Rude Vernix: Vaunisn'Txer, or PorsoN 

ASH TREE; © deciduous Nrub; native of North Ame 

"rien; Ae of Japan doit HE e 

6. Ruus Giricodullron's/ The Tckteebaubzs eher 5 
WE Oar; 4 een E of North | ; a 


jy Wb. Fates: The N . = 


e 2 decidugus f ante fem native of Virginia __ Ca- 
| 4 2 . f 3 e 1 
Wer 1 Ruvs" Cin Ty The eee or 


_* Coocy'onra;'s a deciduous . of oy e 

ond many parts of Europe. e e 

on . The TANNER's' SUMden will grow to be — 

twelve feet high; and the branches are covered with a | 
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ioles, . all 1 
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| their des ne is er * * are © ſawed 64: 6a 
edges. The flowers, vb are produced in large 


3 - bunches. at the ends of the branches, are of a whitiſh 


colour," with 2 tinge of green. Each is compoleq of 
many ices. om Khich the flowers fit cloſe... boy 
8 July: bat are not ſucceeded bh rie ſeech 
im. England, like. ſome of the ſubſequent 1 he 
5 and ſeeds are poſſeſſtd of many excellent, virtues. 
. Damn: Of this ſpecies there are 
cem stet ſuch s, the Common Stag's: Henn 
4 Large be ant nad Dwarf Sumack. 4a A 
Ibo Stog's Hrn Sumbch is ſo called from the vounger 
| err much reſembing a ſtag's horn, called ue 
Velvet Horm kt will grow to be about — fert high, 
and the — — cyered — ſmooth © 
Srouniſtr bark, in ſome places of a e ln ; colqur, 
Frhilſt rr ones are covered. with a haiey denn 
ö the velvet horn of a b +4 
2ineble:look:; for they are large am pin- 
TT are oblong, and-larger,thun . 


: 4 as of nh wh EE larger 
unte, e en ncdes ? t W 8 

25 2 but make no ſhow; though fome. Nm. them 

hen ſuccodtied by-foeds in- it autemns for at the end 

of that ſtaſpm en after the-Jeaves: are fallon, there 

-* will be large tufts of feeds, i ſcanlet colouys leſt at 

the ende of the-brdnches,/ which. 'bave/ n uncommon 
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begebe is only'thar-i Chodts Hiaonger, and- 
grows to be larger, even Hiteen ur eighteen! feet. high, 
: e tegular tree. The young ſhoets:alſs: e 25 
of 4 des vad weblour; and though: poiaſſed of the 
like Nairy down, on the whole do notiſo much reſemble 
thoſe of the velvet ftag's horn as the sera iq ca 
Dwarf Sumuch differs in ino wege fh the Com - 
en St Horn, except that it is of ar low growth, 
; Wem. Ting higher than three feet ss è bog 8e 
3. SMoorn SUMAcCH. This inelutes many notable 
. commonly called New esl, Smooth 
Carolina and Canada Sumac g 1. 
New England Samach will: grow 85 ſexteen feet 
Þ High; ſending forth many ſttong Heots'fnom:the:rgvt 
and the” fides, covered with a fmootm dewny- bark. 


The tadical fhoots will often be nent anrinthiinidia- 


meter in one ſummer's growth The: young/ branches 

alſo from the fides' will be large: tliey are ſmooth, 
mmougk 2 little downy in the ſummer dhe, hark 
in the winter is of a light brown colour. The leaves 
of this ſort are the largeſt of any, being compoſedof” 
den or more pairs of folioles, proportionally large, and 
which are termmated by an odd one. i he flowers 
ure Produced at the ends of the branches, in ſatge dale 
- pamitles: "They are of a greeniſh yellow:avlour, und 
: _ our in June, but are not ſuccceded by feeds with 
7 544 (IC 0/40 F/© 12 | 
* The: Carolina een en Riſerchne more than ten 
5 Bet high: The branches are ſmooth; of fine purpliſh 
colour, and dufted over with a whivith- er. he 
leaves are pinnated like the other, and the flowera are 
9 — in panicles. at the ends of the. q branches, 
5 are of a ſine ſcarlet colour, appear in. July and 
ate fucceeded by bunches of ſeeds, which in antumnn 
ae of very beer _ Sp eg never ripem in 

n land. „ n ; throw e eie 
8 He Cottle $ leo cov about ten feet in height, 
| nd ths branches Which are ſmooth and of n purpliſh = 
- bolonry are duſted over, like the former; with a ind 
of wlrftiſh powder. The leaves are pinnatetl like, the 
bther, and the folicies are on both ſides imooth g but 
their ſarfacts are of two colours, the upper per beingqaf a 
0 W . The Lowers 
He 4 are 


ge panicles, at the 
: | hey a as if &- whitiſh 
waer had been: dufted'in among . 
Hotice; but their ſeeds do not ripen in England. 
— 7. 1 See. Suma. The chief V 
rietiet he ORC True Lentiſeus- leaved, and : 
. ̃ Suthach.! 2 1 4 cg 
The 9 Znuiſen v-leaved Sumech ſeldom riſe ed hon 
chan four fert 10 os 
With a-ſitnvoth*brow The leaves alſo are pin- 
natedj aud are the inòſt Pete of all the ſorts; for 
che ſolfeles, tough fall, are of à ſhining" green. 
15 * dert ate about four or five pairs on the midrih, which 
wot ar arranged; having d membrane or wWing 
w fide! running from pair to Pair: they are ter- 
_ ninated by an odd « reſemble in'appearance-thoſeof 
- the Lentiſcus, and are the greateſt ornaments of this 
ſmhrube 'Th& fowers/are Þ roduced Joh at the ends 
* — — "They re _ a uur re and 
oug i looſe panicles, © NO great 
2 er do the feeds ripen with us. wo : 
ends Lentiſtus-aaved Siimach? grows to be. ten feet 
- Highs: Ae desves have chiefly the properties of the for- 
cher; but are Lirger, leſs delicate, and duſted or pounced 
Gef iti whitiſh matter. Ihe flowers are produged 
in the fame manner as the other: they: are 'greenilh, 
and ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
The Poison As. This is called we Poifon 
Tree heenuſẽ it abounds with a milky poiſonous juice, 
- and isUiftinguithed hy the title Poiſon Aſh, becauſ tlie 
leaves ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the Aſh tree. It is 
. called alfo by ſome the Varniſh; tree, being the ſnrub 
ſtom which tie true varniſſi is collected. The Poiſon 
Ae, e, us, Will grow to the height of about eight 
feet; and the branches, which are not very numerous, 
are covered with 2 ſmooth light brown bark, tinged 
with red” The leaves are pinnated, and the folicles of 
which each 7s en eee, about three or ſour 
pairs, with an odd one. Theſe are of an oblong 
Doiated fgure, of > Gne green eolour, and have their 
edges entire. In the autumn, they die to a red or purple 
dolor, and at that time their leaves, juſt before they 
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others pur le, then be FR gol 
bockt E d midribs A 41 al be various l 
te ſamę tres affarding a yariety of thades... T he 
are ſmall, and; make no ſhow;: they ars what 
nreduced in May, from the win of che 
There will be male and female; flo: 
keen and i 


ing 2 more, than 55 ar e 5 The 
branches arg ſmgoth, aud: of a light brown: colgur. 
will coft the Gardener ſome trouble to. keep thele; pl: 
Ya uk han upright ſhrubs ;,, for, they, will ſend. 
' ſhoots, fi rom the bottom, which. will n 7 J 
' the ch and ſtrike root. Ben ag he Son- 
. tantly taken off: for were they to 1 few 
9 9 — a ſingle plant. would have. ſpread” itſelf ae 
Aiſtange as. to. occupy; A gteat ſpace. of; gropnd,i 
manner not becoming a well ordered ſhrubery or IT. 
_derneſs, - „The leaves of i THI ſkrub are grifoliare. , £7 = | 
foliole nas 2 ſhort; pedicle. to itlelf, and. I 
 footftall af the whole three.is. very long. The are of 
_ a ſhining green, ſmooth, and have their edges ſometimes 
 finuated,. though generally entice. They are roundiſh, 
angular, large, and on the whole make 3 Eder 
The flowers are of a whitiſh colour, ars. reer from 
the ſides of the branches, in. Who and are ſuccerded by 


” cream-coloured derne; hie 5 towing in the autumn, 
and even in leaves are fallen, ina 
kind of panicles, are by many. taken; ee 1 


bears 2 moiſt ſituatien, : 
There are ſeveral alien of this. 
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cies ; ſome with 
hairy leaves, ſome. with leaves. very. downy, others of 2 
dne upri ut growth. In other. roſpgas! their difference Cn 
is inconſi rable. 2A | 1921 7 8 
7. RADICANT. Toxicovznnaon. Of this. ſpecies 
there are ſeveral Varieties; ſome: of which a of up- 

right growth, though the ſtalks of all have more or 

leſs, a tendency, to lie on the ground, and ſt rike 
at the joints. The leaves of all the ſorts. are 
Uate, of an "oval; figure, ſmooth, ph entire. 1 
ee are e e in Jung an 4 July, nl are 
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4G $7 
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FFT | 
| , Taceceded 5 bee yel on berries; which rarely 
| "Ben jo n England: 6 PE EN 
8. The VENETIAN Sonnen is a ſhrub of zbout ten 
growth, and has any valuable properties to fe- 
ne e 0 Git. Kor bark fat older branches . oa 
t brown colour, WBI at on young ſhodts 
1 and of f a purple Hu e. The leaves ate nearly 
of an oo Bgure, and ftan ſeand nir upon kong n 
9 ranches. 505 theſe the tree receives f 
; th are of a delightful green, ate ſmosth, 4 
: ena n 1 5 ſcent, Which by man) is 
1 bt 2 rant, ES on that account only makes 
[ict flowets are prod. at the 
"Ends 9925 the Branches, i in n Joly, in 2 fingular manner : 
end of the laſt year's ſhoot about that time will 
"ride tel and produce hair-like bunches of purptith 
" flowers, ſo. as to cover the tree ; and in the autumn. 
| : though hey. do' not perfect *their ſeeds with us, "theſe, 
tuts will i. remain, be of a darker colour, 3nd 
almaſt cover itz 'an account of which fingular oddneſs 
| . this ory iS ande by ſome perſons. The bark is 
88 5 the tanners; whilft the wood: and leaves are 
Jonght after by the dyers; the foriner being faid to di 
2 ellow, and the latter, togetler NED the young 
hes,” to dye: A oa black. 5 
The PROPAG: he Hf. the Soinach 3 * "6k very dif- 
Keul 3 For the fe econ third, and fourth forts, with 
tien Varzeties, prodies ſbekers in ſach” plenty 28 to 
-over-rut,. if not taken off, all that is near them. 
Theſe ſuckers wheti taken up will be each à good plant; 
nay, their very roots will grow; and phough they be | 
thrown upon a bed, and dug careleſshy in, even chen 
young plants will ſpring from tilem. : 
75 T erb. 0 n ; 
alfo-pz0pAGaTE themſelves very fa eir trailing 
3 ſtrike root us they 80, aud each of 
which Will be a plant. 5 
e VENETIAN SUMACH is cafily enereaſed by layers; ; 
* the young ſhoots being flit and layered in the au- 
tumn, by the autumn 3 9 155 will be good plants, 
either for the nurſery e dr where T are to be 
Planied 5 but to ſtand.” Th 
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The ELM-LAAVED Smeg and the-PowonAgt, 
however, do not throw out ſuckers in; this manner; 
and theſe ate to be .PROPAGATED from the ſeeds, - 
which we receive from the plates Where they znatu- | 
rally grow. An ealt border of garden mond made 

fine) thould be ꝑrepared; and in this the:ſeeds ſhould = 
The doped ave wil rquicn — 
require} wil Half an 
= After being ſown, and de banker: dreſſed caps 
| nothing more need be done till che weeds begin 10 SE gs 
come up, which will be before: the plants: us often 5 
a8 theſe. appear, they muſt be plnchked up; and zwhen e 
hot parching weather comes on, de border mini 
e ſhaded in the heat of the day, and, every evehi 
Fett de gentiy ſprinlded over wich water-- In the 
beginning of June ogy of che plants vi vome up: 
though wey- frequently remain, vt jeaſt che greateſt 
part of them, until the ſecond ſpring befors/ they 
- make: their appearance... Aſter the plants are oo e up, 
Dey will want no other care. than ſhading, weeding. 
and now and then a watering during the firſt ſummer; 
and if the winter ſhould be ſevere, they ſhould be ” 
. matted, eſpecially the Elm- leaved fort, which is rather 5 
ine maſt tender whilſt young. After this they; il! 
5 no other care khan weeding. until they are 
q-years-old ſcedlings.; when, in — i. 4 | 
ould be taken-up and plants in the-narfery | 
003 in two: or three 8 mere will be fit te 4 out 
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" Lyxnpax Cla and, Gider, Diadel B b 
5 pau flower contains, ten males and one * 2 
males £4 divided: into two ſets at the baſe. Thert 
a TRA FECLES ;, fiye of which will bear the open-air 
this country. „ l r er 
. Ropixia. Bfaadordeis: The: AcacA, or Two- 
A N ACACIA; a deriduaus trae rg of moſt 
7 n GR Th T0 * —_ 30 FN 

BI'NIA. e HORNLESS PACE 
. — /orub z native of America. 5 

. RoBINIA Caraga'ne.:: Lhe Cans nana cs ecial 
rub ; native of Siberia. „ OA 
4. RoINIA Heiden: The Sunugnav ASPAL A- 
aa. 845 4, deciduous grub native of Siberia and Tar- 
Yo ES 
2 ab Roni XIA F Þ os "TheDiwaam: ASPALATHUS; 
a law deciduous Jprub ;. native of Siberia 
1. The Common Acacia, or Two-THORNED: Aca- 

4 74 will e to the height of thirty-five. or more 

The ches axe covered with aſimooth purpliſn- 
n bark, . n with 5 pines, Which 


appear 8 55 very 1 3 ; = all Fog be 11 thus + ang 
men 


theſe 
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ſurub will be in its greateſt MORT when in flower ; for 
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theſe will de produced in long pendu pendulous n | 
June. They are of the papilionaceous kind their 


colour is white 3 and when the tree blows. freely; 8 


will hang all over it in a free and eaſy manner; ſame 


bunches appearing wholly: in view, others again half 
hid by the waving leaves, that will ſometimes alternatelx 
hide and ſhew them; at which time alſo, When there 
is a current of air, the flowers themſelves receive ſueſn 


beauty from being thus agitated. But this is not alk: 


nature has granted them a ſmell, which is very grateful; 


fo that in an evening, or after a ſhower; they will per- 


fume the circumambient air to ſome diſtance: Thus 
they will prove -a feaſt to all thoſe who will attend at 


thoſe times, as they will never fail of regaling one of 
the ſenſes by their grateful and profuſe fragrance. 
Theſe flowers, it is to be lamented, are of ſhort du- 
tation; and are ſucceeded by pods, which in ſome 
ſeaſons will perfect their ſeeds with us. 
The prineipal Varieties of this ſpecies are, the Scent- 

Bi neee Roſe coloured, Scartet, Smooth-podded, 
Oc. Acacia. e EO RS 1; 
2. The TroxNLEss Acacia," or Hisp1D*Atacra, 


is of lower growth; the young branches, and the foot- 


— 


ſtalks and very cups of the flowers, are covered with 


prickly hairs.'' The flowers are produced rather earlier 
than thoſe of the other ſorts; they are large, and of a 
moſt beautiful roſe colour. They have no odour like 


dhe others; but have a moſt beautiful appearance when 
. js o N n 1 4 


3. CAKAGANA riſes, witha ſhrubby ſtalk, to the height 


WM, 


of about eight ot ten feet, ſending forth ſeveral branches, 
which are covered with a greeniſh yellow bark. The 


leaves are abruptly pinnated ; the folioles are oval, 


ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, and conſiſt of about five or fix 
PR arranged along the midrib. The flowers come out 
from the ſides of the branches, on ſingle footſtalks: 
Ty are ſmall, of a yellowiſh colour, appear in May, 
and are ſucceeded by ſmooth compreſſed pods contain- 
ing the ſeeds, which will be ripe in September. 
4. The SHruBBY ASPALATHUS is a beautiful flower- 
ing ſhrub. Its growth will be ſeven or eight feet; and 
the branches naturally grow upright. The bark is 
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ſmooth, _ of a ye yellowiſhi colour ; 'but thit of ths 
eft partakes'more of a in colour en 
f 7 — on tlie — ſphe) 
a ychlow tinge. be leaves are each ed 
four folioles, ee eee et, The fowers 
are produced in May, ſrom the joints of che branches, 
upon fingle fotſtalks: mer are of a fine now color, 
and er the butterfly make; and fo adofn The tree when 
in blow, a8 to x e inferior to ſe of the Rowerin ng. 
ſtirobs: Theſe towers ate „ een by poor, contain- 
* ſeeds, in the autumn. 
Dwanr ASPALaTEDS is 2 pretty nerle "TY 
| Ending forth ſeveral ſlender branches, which are covered 
with a golden bark. The leaves are quaternate, wedge= - 
thaped, obtuſe, have no footftalks, and, unleſs very ſe- 
vere weather happens, continue on the plant the greateſt 
of the winter. The flowers c« out from the 
daes of the branches, on fingle footſtalks : they are 
ſmall, of a yellow colour, appear m May, and afe ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe feeds in the autumn. | 
The — of all theſe: ſorts is very eaſy; 
and may be done, 1. By ſeeds. If theſe are 28 the 
beginning of March, half an inch deep, in à bed of any 
N common garden mould, plants will come up in May, 
Wn which will want no other care than weeding all the firſt 
ſummer, and no protection of any kind in the winter; 
for they are all hardy enough. In the following ſpring 4 
they ſhould be — out in the nurſery ground, z 
_ foot aſunder; and two feet diſtant in the rows; and 
here (the firſt three forts) they ſhould not ftand longer 
_ than two or three years before Wey are ſet out to remain. 
as they will grow exceedingly faſt, and by that time 
will be ee fix feet in height. The fourth fort 
” being of lower growth, the plants may be prieked it 
”. . beds, a — afunder, which will be room enough for 
- them to-grow in, before they be finally ſet out. It may 
not bs amiſs to obſerve alſo, that the ſeeds of this fort 
often remain until the ſecond fpring before they come 
up; ſo that when they do not appear the firſt after 
l ſowing, te bede muſt be kept weeded all ſummer; 
5 and, if the ſeeds were good, there will be no fear of a 
F >a following ſpring. 2. Theſe ſortrare 88 pro- 
N N by * a if- planted: n October, 1 oY 
1 moi 1 
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moiſtiſh- ſhady. border, many 2 them will grow. be 
Here they ſhould-ftang+two:.yrars,/ when they will: be 
proper plants to be. planted aut ; though we. muſt ob- 
ſerre, that the. fourth, ſort- may remain longer beſone 
they are ſet; out; and as the cuttings of that ſort or 
often failed growing, the moſt certain method, and 

M bat is generally, practiſed when there art no feeds: is- 
to encreaſe it by layers. 3. The firit ſorts will encreaſe 
themiſelves by fuckers, in ſufficient plenty; : far the old 
plants wall (pawn at a.confiderable. diſtance,” and afford» 
ſuch a quantity of free-ſhooting ſuckers, that they * 
0 a IIs 12880 to e Fabre ene 
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Lixvraw Claſs + Order, 2 Ao : 

Each flower contains about twenty males and many 
females. There are een SPECIES 3 chirtean „ : 
which we hereenumerate: - SS 

. Ro'sa Cantina + The Doo Ros; a br . 
a deciduous ſhrub; common in our er e N WP 
parts of Europe. = 

2. Ro'sa Pimpinellifdlia - The Bonner Ross, or 
Car Win ; a deciduous Jorub: 3 natural to England 
and moſt parts of Europe. 

3. Ro'sAa Spinofi ima The'Seorch: iy Oe RET Ig n 

, forub ; native of Sec England, and moſt * | 
of Europe. 

4. Ro'sa Alpina: The Ari VE Rose: 4 ait. e 

' forub; native of the Alps of Switzerland. I 

F. Ro'sa Eglanteria:- The EGLANTINE, or he 
SWEETBRIAR ; 2 deciduous forub : native of Englaad - 
and Switzerland. TRL 

6. Ro'sa Cintamo'mia : The Ge Ren? 8 
deciduous rub 1 * in the hears PR. of Bo- N 
rope. | pos 

I Ro'sa Crone: Chet Nin Ros, a. e > 


A e North America. - 8 ** 
| 2 i Nes + 


Fas 


| =< Rona lisa: The e Ross 4 Aeg 
Aub native of parts of Europe 
Noosa Gowfola>- he HaNDEED=LEAVED Rog: 
11 . ogy Fiero Ros 


N As 5 25 5 # }- $493 S 


or Musen Moss en eee et, AI öf Ger- is 
| many. EFF e RR Foy w+ 43 5 
12. Role Perdalina The. Lons-raurTas L084 
@ _— /orub;; native of Europe 
| Rota Alla: lhe Write: Roxe ; 1 a eciduwics” 
2 native of Europe. M : 52 
1. The Doo Ros? — over * — and i 1 


tion; - it wa not 2 v common, "wes © 
 deſerveaplace-irthe choiceſt ColleQion; 
The Farietirs of this ſpecies” ate, tlie Hep Tree wit 
Red Flowers, the White-flowered Hep Tree. . 
2. Bumxner Ros is a ſeall growing ſhrub, Nie 
friſing higher than one yard. The flowers are Gag, 
and make no great figure but What renders 23 
waluable is, chat the leaves are pinnated in ſuch a 
manner as to reſemble thoſe of the Burnet, e 


occaſions its being ſo called, and by which it Galt 5 


rates an agreeable variety among the leafy tribe. 
The Farietits of it are, 'Red-flowered, Nufnet⸗ e i; 
5 \Black: Horning me ae Burnettleaved 
O 3 Fay 54 (BTR bt : 
| — Noen The Ravkeles of "this 5 


3- 15 
are all of lo nn known 12 2 the reſpeQive 5 


names of, | . 

Dwarf "Bore ng White Flower, || LIP eee 
Dwarf Scotch with aRed Flower; . . 
Dwarf Scotch with a Striped Flower, EY: 5055 as 


Dwarf Scotch with a Marbled F Een e 
They are all beautiful flowering ſhrubs. The White- 
flowering ſort will:grow to the higheſt fize, ag it Will 
. commonly. grow to be three feet whilſt the others 
- leldomriſe to above as pI Nat x9 = 
| 85 e eee * an re 1 


— » 4 
— f „ 3 


hy 8 8 4 Es 


| 1 | 


ox Pri poo, wes 3 AY”: A” Aus ee AA As. IN 


© They come out in May, Ie 


ban 6c bf a gobd groen colour, ànd arran = 
along the midrib in the manner af thoſe of the 
net. The flowers will be produced from the — N 


in vaſt profuſivti;; Ind thofgh they are al fingle, they 


make à ſhaw inferior to e ſhrubs: In — thi 
will TG that have the appearance of bla 5 
berri e if t e weather be mild, the yourig beds 
will fire and appear like ſo many little-red'eyes x 
all over the tub, which is a promiſe of the revivi 

ſeaſon. The youn branches of all theſe ſorts are ex- 
deedingly fult of prickles. 

4. ALPINE Ros. Fhis 18 aſually called the Rote | 
without Thorns, the branches being perfectly fret 
from all kinds of prickles. They are exceedingly 
| ſmooth; of a reddiſh cblout, and ook welt jn in. af 
Ide flowers are fingle, and of a deep red Colour: 
fore any of the other ſorts; 
and the plant is valned by ſome people d that account. 
They art ſucteeded By 15 ng natrom heps, RY : 
fngulat, and, ther with the early pee 
their flowers, their beantiful twigs 10 are wholly 
free from the atmaturs of the other fore, cauſe this : 
| ſpecies to be much admired. 
5. EGLANTINE,. or Sweetbriay. The Furieneꝰ of 
this ſpecies ate; Cominoii- Sweetbriat, Semi- double 
Sweetbtiar, Double Red Sweetbriar, Maiden Bluſh 


Double Sweetbriat, Sweetbriar with Yellow Flowerz. 
The Common Sruretbrlar is well known all over Eng 2755 


land. The branches; which are of a reddiſh caſt, 1 5 
all over cloſely armed with, prickles ; the flowers a | 
ſingle, and a pale ted colour, like Rhoſe of — 


Common Wild Briar. The leaves conftityte the value 
of this plant; for they are poſſeſſedd af fo grateful -m 


odour, as to ciaim admittance fot this fort into the firſt « 
Uaſs of aromatic plants: the odoriferous particles they - 
emit ate ſweet. and ittoffenfive ; and they. beftow 4 $6" 
in fuch profuiſion, my > in evenings pr after a 


ſhower, as ts perfume th tent N en 
fiderable diſtance. Fot his, .reaſon, plenty of e e 


briars ſhould be — near much · frequer 
Vor. II. 2 | 


. 4 1 4 m_ 2 
— \ K . * 2 x x 8 
. * * 4 2 


Si test abe de Sefgandifr awreklees 
flowering ſhrubs 2 plan pony they may be 135 
diſtance, out of then they will ſecretly Iibe- 


rally beſtow 'their- 2 to the refreſument df all 
For nofegays, alſo, there is nothing! more proper chm 
ſprigs of Sweetbrian, when diveſted of its pricktesy | 
for they will not only have a good: look: as afieUyzeen 
in the center of a. poſy þut will improve it Odo, 


let the . flowers 0 e is: ee 
I x V 
Cem Lebt Saeethria diff s eee 


© zenman, only that the flowers conſiſt of. a ¶ouhle 
Fenies of petals that forround.1 the ſtamina. The leaves 
are poſſeſſed” of the ſame fragrance ; but this ſort 18 
thought mote valuable 4 ' account. of the flowers, 
| which; being poſſeſſed . more: peak ingke” 2 better 
Le phe IF a 1532915 
. Sweetbriare "The, apes petals ate ſo 
multiplied i in this ſort as to form a füll flower ; and it 
ſeems to diſſet in no other reſpect from. the othex Sweet: 
briars. The flowers are rod, and fo large and double 
as to be equal in beauty to many of the other ſorts of 
Roſes. As by the fragrance of their leaves they afford 
us à continual treat eck the ſummer months, as 
Vell as by theit fait flowers at the time of blowing, all 
who pretend to make a N are careful of e 
during plenty of this fort. 
Double Bluſd Sweetbriar is A 8 valuable, mo 
preſent a very ſcarce, plant. It ſeems to have: af ten 
dency not to grow ſo high as the other ſorts of Swe 
briars. T he branches are green, and cloſely armed 
with ſtrong prickles. The flowers are of a pale red 
or bluſh. colour, and every whit ag double as the Cab- 
bage Provenge Roſe : it cabbages in the ſame manner, 
and is very fragant. No one need be told the value of 
. Roſe which has every perfection and charm; to the 
higheſt degree, both in the. leaves 0 flowers,” to * 
commend it. 85 7 JE 
* Sweethriar with 1 77 8 1 he "meta: of 
| this wort are fingle ; - the petals ; are of a bright yellow 


colour;  bht, it differs, in no other. | reſpect from the 


C ommon Sweetbriar. i: 8 
6. CIxNAοõ, Rosz. The V ai, of this ſpeci 
SE * 


2 & 2 of — OW _— 9 mY ON 8 de K 


: . dene, oY Yen Cinnamon 


5 N. 178 


2 Single 4 n 52 
D e 15 . 
- — ten or. Pe feet in height. The y 
b are! ofa. roddiſh colour. . Drs: are 
10 6 en have. thelan bes. | role 1 ONe 3 
rather a ſcarce plant at pręſen on ep 
ckiefly it is thought valuable, ies uhr 
The Double Cinnamon Roſe will grow to bo 1 fix . 
ſcyen feet high, and the branches are many an 
The. prickles are pretty numerqus, and the you 
oots in winter A 0 'a red colour, with a pur 
tinge... This ſort, Aich uſhers in the flowe 
Double Roſes, will be in.blow ſometimes pretty early in 
May. The flowers are ſtnall, but very double: they 
are N a purpliſh red, very ſweet, and have a lizle. of | 
the ſmell of cinnamon, which. occaſions this Roſę to 
beſo called; and on t at account only, nat to. e 
tion their early ap e, this ſort is deſirable. 
e LINA RosE. The Parieties\ of this ſpe ps 
"= ſually Called. Wild Vir rginian Roſe, Pena 
_ Roll Pale Red American Ree... 1 * 74 
Ihe Wa et ig 8 to be nine. or 2 


rteaſon. The, 488710 are 12 by of a a Sour, z 
produced in cluſters, and wall contihne 5 
| * 
this the ſole bea er this fort affords us; ;. for the flowers | 
will be ſucceeded by heps, which in winter a pear like 
ſo many red berries all over the ſhrub. heſe h eps 
ſerve as food for birds; and are therefore much he 
Ae thruſhes and others of the whiſtling, tribe, 
7 o will be ready to uſher i Ins by their ſweet warbles, 
the earlieſt dawn of ſpring. This tree grows wild in 
Virginia, / and. m__ parts of North America, from 
whence we receive the ſeeds, and propagate : it not only 
on ſome of the above accounts, 9 becauſe it is natu- 
ally an 5 well growing tree, and makes a good. 


| wie in Wint r by its 8 2 HY ſhoots. 


3:71 


nd bo og. Wl ail gui | Q othek 
mine! e are th 1 8000 d Wirk 
t guy; md, the n per wed, -pvard 
n ire tl placed, t Sugh thoſe are ver) 
W. iharp. ak think this tree has a ts 
FT, drive af much. on that accoun AS to 
ares, they arc 10255 ly the ſame as the other forts of Rok 
os are large, and . wee downy undernear ; 


colour, and are 


he flqwers are fit 

by, heps 1 ae 855 bilde apples. To thelt 
Ken 7 chy 7. of By, 905 8 foe ant; 
for. being thus _ K KY | N L gohar look 
1 Fi nod b e 7 ſt 


make 2 ſweetmeat greatly e 


_Hvy AYED ROSE... e very e hr 5 
1 18 e 2 arities BY are 


, prick ee ne lars 00 


Ic For. ule. as well as . Þeauty rop⸗ 
155 Le EE: or a e 8 i rved, : 


haye 2 , biſpid germ | 
—_ ED HF po Fe Pale Rot "Orr 
815 Cab =, Provence, the Dyt Provence, 


Qvence, the Moſs renee, the 
Hundred leaved Rofe, th 


ba.” vel ["kriown 3 N 0 
1 er, in chat Ine 
ip c £ 


'the 
eat 


and. if its Fronts 
5 A to. 1555 22 "+ 


ney to e 141 
7 0 5 he Chi ding 
s Weid «for, ſeldom 


hs 0 15 


e 8 Wee 

7 * town, 1 they ey are all over: cloſe 12 15 | 
95 eu The flowers are like. thaſe.of the Come 
mon Provence ; though. the e footitalk, 
| and grow. more ah. Ah u ihte calya, the flotter 
 graws a kind of moſs, Which i is. of: * 
T ere dit. gil be whe N 
his Roſe has not urs known in England, 


285 


and from whente it was on 
ſeems to owe its ae ene to 
EE about the . an 


arable 2 9 as the other 1 Provence Roſe k 
this moſſy ſubſtance has a ſtrong ailagrees ble ſoonty and 
js bote of a clammy matter.. 
by + Want Fd de 


. Great Royal Roſe is one of the la 
compa cteſt, Roſes we have. It will gro to be eight 


or nine feet high. The branches are brown, and 
have a bene of e Ihe flowers are ted, 
and poſſeſſed of à very 51. odour, and. the petals 
yery large. Upon, the whole, this is 2 fort very much 
coveted, and is one of the 7 Roſes in E. 


© to B and. Dutch Hundred-!eaved Rees differ in 
n E that the flowers of ane- . paler 


xd-than-thoſe of. the, other-; and boch-thele. ſorts 
ported for the prize of beauty. with anz of the Roſe 
be: | They dem grow. more. than four feet high. 

| The Traniches. are 3 and upright, and have very 
few ſpines. The flowers. are large, and; exceedingly- 
Habbo: Each. is.compoſed: of numerous ſhort 

which. ars arranged in ſo regular a miannep 3 as to form æ 
plete flower; and it is on aceouũt of the extraordi - 
number of theſe petals that this Roſe takes the 
name. of Hand je Ka Meters to do injuſa 
„ 3 tice 


»» 


30 R OR. 


u Roſe, when we do not pj 

faireſt of the whole lift ; but wheri' we 

g delicacyand beauty of many other Jobs; „e 

b to give tlie preference to none. ben Al r 

| 8 Ros. Under this title are arrange 
all thoſe Roſcs whoſe branches and foorfiatks of 

leaves are iſpſ and prickly, and mo . have 


A. ift +6 d 
87 70 18 min and e. e A 813 ph 


e Red Roſe, "Mr 2 07 236% 938-6 big 
s Il Doubl lc Red R A gi. em 
: "hots r > af Ge Fe Go '4 8 6 
The Roſa 2. or Varkegaed Roſe h Wn 26/2108 
The aſter Roſe, ien 
elvet Roſe, Ak 55 a 100.20 


91 5 
The e va Roſe, e 6k Ns 220 b 
3 3 5 : : 


; 8 $44 'Y $4 hy 6 l 
f . 7 e en BY * 11701 
50 4 TIN ES. „ etz 
2 10435 eee e e 
A KS her at DR 
1159. en * Yom 


8 A : 
„„ n 4 W 1 * nin 
E 11 Hui 5 „Andi; 
Dünn!!! 8 8 ir 0 U 
* "F477 1 * 4 s 1 - 
5 N 8 i 46 Ut 
87 3 5 „ . URN 25 N : 


Tue Giedt Sy Os „ en e 
r 5505 


2 Yellow . Bee. F 
The Cop Copger coloured Roſe, Ms $7 wii CPE 


* «A —_— 
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The Do 
The Franckfort Roſe. * 
11, The Mvsx Rosk. The Exin burt fort is 


naturally a climbing plant, but if planredfingly will ferm 
5 itlelf . a Fu: NM, five or fix feet high! 1 Konzer 


N 
8 N nk are two debididue Waits 
af js this 555. ET: "called, the Single Muſk Roſe; and 


Jouble/or 5 Muſk W. role Ms. 
Mut, er White Cluſter, is a ſcarce and valuable 


118 The young ſhoots are covered'witlh a —.— 
Pere ern they and 'are not a on of _—_ : 7 1 
ſe fen baxe 25, ve rong, and of 4 
0 t er ae it flowers in 
| Augult, 


on cplgur, * 5 "Thy © 


_ in FE! i t ore + : 
. e bg continue foe 72 Th or | 
15 0 9 til the froſt puts 4 per = 

lowing. Thee gf, the ene hs 
ohh eg in the winter; 40 "tar erp 5 . 
bey thould-be gone over with che Enifs, and ali 
d taken off, Which would have. an fy oy. 
healthy leaves and ybiing fhdbts 


x The bes ea and ee ee 8 Clu uſter 
oſes are late flowering ſortg will begin ble 155 5 
ing in Auguſt, and continue b. ni froſt pats fy — 
to the glories ofo that ſeaſon. Ihe Nalks are covered 
with a ſmooth. green bark, which buy boa armed th 
a few very ſtrong, brown, creoked 1 7a 
flowers are of a pure white, and grime in 
cluſters, at the ends of the branches. N jon 
ſent are not common, and are much <byetad oy: os 
curious. +} en area wh 
12. PENDULOUS-FRUITED - Rosk 5 'graws on! 
about five or ſix feet high, fending fort 2 Wy. . 
branches from the bottom te the top. S e leaves are | 
compoſed of many oval folioles, e alon = | 
midrib, and their footſtalks have few or no prick] 
The flowers have oval, ſmooth .germina, grow =o 
hiſpid footſtalks, and are ee ee by long pendytent. 
frat, full of feeds. 
13, The WRITE eee The a of «this 
| ſpecies are, the ſtalks and foatſtalks of the leaves are 
prickly, the flowers have oval, ſmooth 7 155 
grow on hiſpid footſtalks. Of this Had WS 10 . 
"The Do uble White yy Ss nee £15 rob on 
| Te warf White, „„ 15 7 . 
The Maiden's Bluſh Rot. n)) ed a” ER 
f All the ſorts of Roſes ak to bears 5 1 
ayers. ..Far yrpoſe, in order to obtain pleni t. 
od a . ſhould he dae 15 * ꝗ— 
and after theſe have been planted a year or two, 2 
ſhould. be headed Def the rand. Which will 
them i a out plenty of young Medes In 8 
autumn, theſe BAT. 1 in. the ground, he 
way to do it is by a flit at the joint, though a gentle 
wilt milloficn do as well particularly for all the iy. 
4 I 2 4 \ g 


＋ 


0 


by bete "Teſs! hould e irren ef fr 
8 Abe; in a bed of common garden mould made fine, 


34 R 0 8 


of Monthly Roſes, - Damaſk" Roſes, and Sweetbitiar, 
"of Monthly Rok, Da — juſt broke, — 
will oſtem ſendt forth. gots at every join by the aum 
following. Moſt of the ather farts do not ſtrike root 
ſo freely 3; ſo that amongſt them, by the autumn after 
layering, few will be found ftrong enough, and with 
_— fufhcient to be planted out ta canginye.. However, 
eneral, they will have roots, and oftentiines very 
dones. In the autumn every layer muſt be taken up, 
the ſtools neated'up, and a freſh operation performed on 
the young thoots that may have ſhot the preceding ſum. : 
mer. The layers that bave been taken up ſhauld be 
lanted fn the nuhſery, at wo very great diſtance; and the 
orts ſhould be kept ſeparate and hooked; number ſticks 


being made t che ſeparate forts, that wen may be dif- 


r ines kan The Moſs Provence and the Mak 


Notes da not firike root fo freely bytayers; neither 
does the A 


e-bearing- Roſe ; ſo that far all theſe 
ſorts you muſt often wait twq, years before you take off 
the layers: from che ſtoals, and ſometimes longer; 
which is the reaſon of theſe plants being rather ſcarce, 
they not being ty be expeditiouſly. ap vg inplenty, 
2. Theſe trees may be pt uckers, which 

moſt of the forts have a ans i. a 
and theſe may be taken up, and the ſtrongeſt and beſt 


r6oted ſet out t ſand; vhilſt the . 6 


planted” in the nurſery for a year or twos to gain 
1 here we muſt abſerve that the Moſs 
Provence;* Muſk, - and Apple- bearing Roſes ſeldom 
throw out ſuckers; Io that we muſt not wait eee | 

from theſe ſorts, but muſt: get forward wick ur la 

| The Common Sweetbriat is to be prapara 
— 5 


1 remain until the ſecond defore 


| == ep, and aſterwards will require no other 
ri weed 


ing until che ſpring-follewing, when 
be taken up, and planted in the nurſery at 
3 . ; and in two or three years time they 


Wor = good [plants for the ſhrubery, wilderneſs; or 
quantities of theſe odprife- 


«os a. 


+ By fads alſo the.Burner-l l, Apple-Peazing, and 
Red {MRS OE: Roſes went ant Which are. 
. doubtleſs will poſer. the-Germ by 

ſoed$+:412t 7 0 ab d Dane eto 201A promoting 
123g nee 1 ww nr} Manon tai 1 aint (2b 
5: 2 als; ne tn f bogor of dino e ly 
na ; ee nig 11 od -of trrgentirt on: 


7% 80818015210 308 1997 9 af 5 mw ee Jig tatig ot” 


; d {72 A620 Hanz i 2 ib derbe: 
{10 BOf : * 2 1 8 js „9 8 2 2 {ood} : 
N u CCC TD, Toe) {UG DV SA*+ 


8 Vows $i: 8] ag ined oad tt ion EB. rum; 
--Lavyzan Claſs and Or er eh. Pema 
Each floger: contains about twenty: males and many 
fernajes. There are eightren — four of which 
i to our purpole {rf } ⁰]¾Jju air 
£21 R uus Frutice ſis: The Common; BRAMBLE; 
a uell hnown eee enen due countries 
in Europe. 1,093 is wenne um Nenn 
2. NRunus Hiſpi . The CANADA BNAUMBLAE u 
pinant; native of Canada r lentegthat din 


3. Runus Geſfors'c? The DEWBERRY+O7.- zus; 
a trailer native of moiſt place: in moſt parts.of Eng- 
land and Eurepe in; als Wa 23105 Wen: 


A. Runus Oday: The Vis REAN; 
a deciduous orub;; native of Virginia and Canada., 
t- Tbe Cormon: Drasi, of: the fallow) 

1 OH: i5; 21224 l rat. 


out Thorns; the Bramble with White Fut ahe Car- 
leaved Bramle, the Varirgated Bramble. 

The Double-bleſſomed Brambie differs in no relpect 
fm the Common Bramble, only that the flowers are 
very donhle. /Ehe ſtalks, like that, are cloſely armed, 


on all Gices-by- rong:erooked prickles, chat turn/back- 
wards. They are, like that, chanpelled ; and, in the 


winter have ſome af a reddiſh. purple. colqur others 
Tie reen ſome red on one ſide and green on the other. 


leaves alſo are ſhaped like the 3 2nd. - = | 


compoſed ſometimes of three, ſometimes of 
They have their upper ſurface ſmooth, and — oo 


green colour, vhilſt their under is of a Te ; 


The a as them are prickly: _ 4 


The Double-bloſſomed-Bramble, the Bramble 5 


well after. This is the pr 2 the 2 5 


f Bambi and ofthe Double fort alſo, which, differs in 
_ Þthey eſpe ./then in the daubleneſs f the Bowers 
3 produced in the ſame manner at che ends of 
the ſhoots, each of Which istexcredingy double. The - 
esl nrg whiter And õ a profuſton t thęie ornament 
ibeiends af moſt of the ſhgots in the dame! manner a 
the flowers of the Common ſort, then ;make.a thow, and 
z drautifulheyongicaprofion--/11 3 dyn 

and gonſined, to- hart the appearance of a»flowering 
dune, Tb fSowers are ſucsceded by mo- fcuit It it 


the and flower axcnedingly; wall under the drin af 
mes ſe har for old plagations, this. is 1 
ebenen lenkt as dt wilk fonrifn chene hard 


f thing el e will graWs © 4 Gre 247 SAt hand {9643 
„ erte, + 
zs the Common Bramble;:the more trailing 
and lender, perſectiy Lnonth, and: of a hlueiſh coιõjꝗrrt: 
and onehis account it is that this ꝓlant is held as 
| curiofity. A curiofity, indeed, it iss; and many have 
theiragracable ſurprize to find a Bramble that 
they could familarly handle without hurt The.leaves 
of this ſort have a blueiſh tinge, and the foatitalks and 
midrib are intirely free from prickles. It flowers in the 
fame; manner as the Common Bramble, though the 
flowers are rather ſmaller; and are ſucceeded by black 
berries, on which the inſects eee eee 
fach plenty a they do an the other ſort- | 
. i:Bramble with Hehite Fruit is deemed curious ig bu 
that account, and has (ſays HAN kun v) aften given 
oecaſion ta hearty laugh, by à bull Which has — 
made byamany om their firit eing this fruit, Who have 
cried· out with ſurprize. Here is a Bramble that bears 


White blackberries? 
the fruit that makes this ſort coveted, though the leaves 
are of a lighter green than any of the other ſorts, and 
on that account make a variety among the leafy tribe. 
-  Bramble: with Cut Leaves differs from the ( _— 8 


ful — 


: _ in chat the leaves ate qut in an elegant and beau 


. is, therefore, the colour cfß 


\ 


4 0 1 


Efet ahannerl! I. tot l iu no oter 
and HMoſe that ure fond of Tuthy are ſute of mee 
in this,” 'whofs have being tum n legutttly®: 
make "the Plant have ac different Iod from the 

rtr onde en e „ane te N 


11 Furſtgatel Brorble Mfrs an no TY 


Common Brambie, only it —ů —— by. 


Faxes are fripedd? and if it vatuable only de thefe w 
ate fond of vürie Dubs n een ae . 
2947 — — JR The boots of this) 


arc Jofigy”  procumbent; rough, und- 
The — Ake — — ed, ut at the edges, a 
rated, und" grobe on hif za beende -Phe' foorſtaties 


of the flowers al ſe are Wi They come our from the 
ends und ſides of the branches; „Ja July and Auguſti 


ings > 
'fers 


itafe ſueteeded by rovndreddiſh'fruivin the autumns 


'"4.7C#8rvs; Small Bramble, of DW WENN V Bow! 


. The-ſtatks of this fort are weak,” ſlender; prickly art 
trailing. ' The leaves are trifoltate; arge/ and; ufua , 


of a ufky green colour.” The flowers: are whitiſh, 


come out fm tlie ends and ſidet of the ibranchesz im 

and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded dee blut fruit: 
which wilÞ be ripe in the autumn, nen 
excellent Vine is made. min un 


AlL cheſe ſorts may de rrorxenr D by & 
They'ſhould-beplanted in the autumn, in a ſhady bor- 
der, and by the autumm following they wilt be ni t 
remove. But as a crop from cuttings often fails; the 
beſt way will be to: throw ſome mould over the: hoots 


as they ſtrike in the ſpring; and when they have nos 


two or three feet farthen cover them afreſh, and ſo on 
all ſummer. By this means, choſe parts chat were fit 
covered will have either ſtruck root, or ors. ron 


with all the others; Will be aring to ſtri 7 _ 
that, being cut into lengrhs; and the r covered 
planted again in earthy and about three or four inches = 


of the uncovered part being above ground, almoſt every 


one of the cuttings of this _ being thus prepared 5 


will grow, and "thus plenty” of rere 0 be ſoon eln 
faineck ?: 11 gl 6 20 e 

£! THY acute irn 8 All the orte of 
Raſpberries are ſpecies of Rubus, and are propagated for 
weir fruit; but 3 fort is cultivated falely to mix 


' with 


— 


ima ſew years, almoſt any defired quantity may 


'" 1 


with dur fewering ſhrubs. It riſes from · the * 
ble 1 — ye he it _ naturally 
higher; its gre is eit r or lower 
- Ts portion · th the mature of the land ot ſituation, as 
it ll wv grow higher by two or three feet i in a deep, rich, 
moiſt foil, than jt will in a ſoil of the oppoſite, nature. 


dd fialks-are-of . brown woleurg and hally without 


1 — ths: .ſrongeſt will diride into _ 
a rub of tha be $ "from: bene 3 — wes 


dark. the ler of a 8 ps wow, 5 
into an uncertain number of lobes, 7 e 
andendꝭ in acute points. Theſe leaves grow alternately, 
on ſootſtallks that ate af a proportienable length and 
meength te the ze of tho leaves, they being oftem eight 
er nine inches hroad, and ſeven or eight in lengin 
Fhe flowers are produced in July, in plenty, at the end 
of the ſtalka ;: and the ſucceſſton will be continued for 
aſten more than to months; though they are always 
the moſt beautiful on their irn appearance. They are 
ola purpliſi red, a colo which. is very defirable at 
that time, when moſt of the other ſhrubs that are in 
biew will have flowers. Eaelr ſtands om a long 
foerftalic;: and many :of them being collected into a2 
kind of IDdoſe bunch, they make — Hgure: - 
They are ſeldom ſuceceded-by: any fruit with us; and 
When this happens/-ae- amen mee. and des 
account of no valae. 9 941i 

It is eaſily — the e 
fends forth im fack- abundances, that froni a few lants, 


twineck: nay, fo faſt do: they creep and fend forth talks 
an aH fides, that, unleſs they are conſtantly taken up 
eee eee will ſonn overfpread and choke all 
fmaller plants that gro ntar them. The beft time for 


— tht: ſupkers; r 3 
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Dad tg ant eo ts 7 did iowa dang die 
W in 1 HORNET £8 86 . N 705 tk {+ a5: 
S HY SHY 35414 18 #7 diz e n 70 
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31. Ru'sevs Alu, The, Cohen on: BuTenar's 
BROO MN an: e ative es Eaglnd | 
ind France: 9 191 farts % „ e ay heb 
„ Ru'seve»: Hypephytiim „„The BroaD4.eavee 
BurenoiBuoox 3 an evergreen" ſhrub; native ef 

A ns e 33 nb a 
$a Nie Age um's © 15061086 ek - 

4 Feen Aris; native of Ten e e 170 
5 'Ru'scus"Racemo fas £ The: eee pure we 
REL ;an'evergreen forub ; native placo:notknowns:!; 

T 1 cee. Brook Pros _ with 
tough, gneous, ſtreaked, green, ſprea 8, 0. 
about a yard in height. Theſe procsed from n darge, 
white; tender, erceping root, which will, if the? — 
bas remained long, be found very deep in the 
The leaves ate of an oblong figare; of a dark di 
8 colour, and grow alternately on che Aale 
Their edges ure intire; they are of a thick ſtiff con 

fiſtence j and their points are prickly, and as ſnarp as 
needles. The flowers grow on- the middie of the 
upper ſurface of the leaves, and will be-Tipe in June. 
Ia ſmalb and greeniſh; and the les are ſue- 

ceeded by large beautiful red berries, of a ſweetiſh 8 
This plant is of great uſe to the butchers, who gather 
it to make different beſoms, both for ſweeping of tlieir 

cleaning of their blocks; from whence it has 

the appellation of Buicher's Broom. The young ten- 
der ſhoots of this ſhrub; in che ſpring may be eaten 

like hop- tops; or aſpatagus, and people art very 

fond of them. The Teeds and roots are much uſed itt 

medicine. 5 5 
2. The Brod Eravab Boforitn's Bao has 


beate white roots, with long thick Gbres, and from theſe 


rife ; pliable talks, which will grow to be near 2 yard 
| high. Theſe ſtalks are of a very: fine green colour, and 
are very tough and numerous. They produce their 
leaves in an alternate mafiner, are ofa very fine ſhining 
green colour, and of a thick confiſtence.; They are 
r and broader than the other ſort; their figure is 
eval; and they end in acute points, The fle wers of 
this ſort grow on che under ſurface of the leaves, fear 


mme middle. Theſe are fmall, and of à greenilh white, 


They a roduced in July ; and the ſeeds that fue 
So ar" ae phy hg A be ripe in winter. _ 
94 Th he HyroGLogsUmM is the loweſt of all the ſons; 
25 ; the ſtalks ſeldom get to above a foot high, and has 
very | few pretenſions, indeed, to ba called a ſhrub; 
neverthele els, it tnay ALE IAD 1 a place at the edge. at 
leaſt of all evergreen ihruberies. The roots are nearly 
of the ſame nature with che other ſorts, and the falks 
are numerous and pithy. They are of a dull green 
colour. and ſtriated and they produce their leaves In an 
irregular mafmer, being ſometimes alternate, —_ 
others again may be' ſeen ſtanding oppoſite by pa 
Theſe leaves are of a Janceolated: figure, and are * a 
fame dull green colour with thoſe of the ſtaks. I hey 
are 3 f to four — Jong, and abont one 
h ow. without a 8, deing 
——— at boch e and their — 9 — 
towards the center of the upper ſurface. They are free 
from ſerratutes; and from the ſtalk: or baſe of the leaves 
run ſeveral veins the whole length, which gradually 
diverge from the middle, but approach again in the 
fame manner until they all end in the point of the leaf; 
Each of theſe leaves: produces another ſmall leaf of the 
fame ſhape, from the middle of its upper ſurface ; and 
from ĩhe bottom of theſe ſmall —— are produced the 
Kowers.. Theſe will be ripe- in July, are ſmall: and 
vellowi ; afd the-fruit that Jucesede them. is large and 
red, and will be ripe4n.iwinters 414 Dis. tt 25, 
iis. The ALEXARDRIAR-LAURRL ban the eme kind 
f 7 uy rot with long mick Abres as the others, 


| Teer branches. re very numerqus and pliable. 
bey re — and roand, of a ſhining green colour, 

| and produce etbers-{muller, alernately-fromithe bottom 
& 3 5 ao defour or-Gve feet h ig 


TIN 


R „„ 


1 their pliable branches are nevertheleſs: bxittle near 

the bottom. The leaves grow chiefly on the ſmaller 

ſide hots. and; on theſe. they are placed, alternately, 

They ſit cloſe ta the branches, are {moeth, of a;delights 

ful ſhining green colour, and have ſeveral. ſmall yeins 
running the whole length, e from the. 1 . 
but apprdaching again to end- at the point. 

lem; ie Bak three, Deo long, and: ahnt ei obs 

are of 3 lanceolatedafigure,;and en AN ST 

acute mobo he flowers are produced. in Jong bun- 

ches, at tbe ends, of- the branches: : oh. of ahem, is 
| ſmall, and of a: yellowiſh coeur; and these fuc>— 
ceded... by, large Ie abe which Will be dpa in 


"4 5 & gig, Bir 4 38182 8. $22 Wh: 
„ There. is a Variety . this. fort, With red;-flo wers. 
« This ſpecies of Ruſcus, ſays ane is fups 
poſed to be. the. Labrel Which gompqſed the, wreaths 
worn by . og antient victors and danse de | 
with caſon, not . account of its pliable- | 
neſs, k 5 it might be eaſily wrought. for ſJach 8 
8 but the wreaths onzthe! antient bulls, .&c. 1 80 
ſeem to. figure to us the leaves and lender. branches, of 
the plant we are treating of; 1096s 4g tx omit 
here is another ſort; of. Ruſeus,. which has, 3 
acute · pointed leaves, growing by chrees roun 19 5 
ftalks, and which produce the od, and rnit. 2 
the midrib, on the under ſurface; alſo, ansther 755 
with oval achter pointed leaves, Which produ- 
flowers from the midrib, on the upper ſurface, ,, 55 ou 
theſe are only.) Varietics of ty: yy ſorts, hayes the 
fame kind. of roots, produce the ſame kind of lender 
pliable branches, and have their. flowers ſucceeged by 
nearly the like: kind 4 berries, nothing mAh; need: be 
aid af them, .-9 5 £3: EP IEDD eET WEEDD NE © 0s; Cap} ati «10 t ; $A 
All cheſe ſorts u be cefily. PROPAGATED. 1. After 
| havin -obtained'a plant or two of each,:their. an 
increaſe ſo faſt, and . ee fend. Roy 
a quantity of: ſtalks, that. each.of them. Will logn fe 
itſelf : into: aJutle Hycket :: :thels, benuart; 19. . 
up and divided : and: from one ↄfiginaf r of 
manyill- he ſoan produced. Iba, Fg Lore, 
work edriy;antthe;autumn Lg e 
very wall RIOT n * 


iis 


1 K U $ 


time in the winter. 2. Theſe plants are alfo to be en- 
creafed by ſeeds. This, however, is a ſlow way; but 
muſt, nevertheleſs, be practiſed, when the plants cannot 
de obtained. The beds for their reception muſt be 
made fine, and cleared of the roots of all weeds. They 
will require no other compoſt than that of good toms. 
mon garden mould. They ſhould be ſown an inch 
and a half or two lus e the DEAE Mould be 
neated up to lie undifturbed, for they will not core up 
before the fecond, and ſometimes the main crop the 
third, ſpring after ſowing. All che ſummer they 
ſhould be kept clean from weeds; and if the beds wear 
away fo as to endanger the ſeeds being laid bare, a little 
fine mould ſhould be riddled over them, to ſupply what 
may be loſt by wear in weeding, ſettling, &c. After 
they are come up, they will require no other care than 
weeding, for they are very hardy; and when they 
come too thick in the ſpring after the froſts are over, 
the ſtrongeſt ſhould be dran out and planted in beds 
fix inches aſunder. This will make room for the 
others to flourith ; and though mention is made of 
removing theſe plants after the froſts are over, it is not 
becauſe they are tender and fubje& to be deftroyed by 
_ it, but if they are removed in the autumn, or early in 
the „ then ſmall, the froſts generally throw 
them out of the ground, to the great danger, if not 
intire loſs, of the whole ſtock of the new-removed 
feedlings. This, however, is confidered by few Gar- 
deners who have not paid dear for their experience, and 
is what is chiefly recommended by our modern authors, 


to tranſplant ſeedlings of moſt ſorts from the beds in 


October; which, indeed, would be an excellent month, 
777. Eg NT 
rience, by fatal practice, have taught the Gardener now; 


to defer the removing bis ſmall 2 untik the 


ſpring, when they will not be linble to be | out 
their warm beds when they ſhould leaſt like it, by the” 


_ rigours af thi wimer. Nyr to return: After the ſecd-" 


lings are two of three years did, whether they have 
deen removed on not, they will oF 


— . 7 4 > 2 2 * 3 ; ET N EB ME > 
ftrong' fir for removing, and may be then taken 
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Y ; M 
| eee two ſtamina, and male Fewer hl — 
taining one piſtil, upon diſtin plantz. There ite 
mn Cowenns ; nn of which are cultivated. in tis 
1 5 

. 5 a lbs = The Conte Warts Wirtov : 8 f 
a deciduous tree; common about Towiis "and villages in 
moſt parts of Europe. 

2. SA LIx Nells The Geipzx Witt '2 low | 
_ deciduous trer; native of England and moſt parts of A 


Euro rope. | 
3. S1 Purputrta't The PuRPLE Wilier; 4 

eule. ter; native of England and the South of” 
urope. 


4. SA TIR Prntdbndris * : The Swart! 'Wittow : 5 i 
derduous trie; native of mountainous and marſn 5 Fo 
Twampy. grounds i in moſt parts of Europe. l af 3 

5. SA LIX Babylonica : The WEEPING weten; Wy. 
deciduous tree native of the Eaſt. s 5 

6. SALix Hermaphrod?tica : * The SIS Wi- 
Low ; | a deciduous tree; grows about Afton i in Cuaſber- 
and, and alſo Upſal in Sweden. „ 

7. SA LIx Tria'ndria + The TarAnbnovs Wills; 2 
| 8 deciduous treez native of Switzerland and Siberia. Ho £5 

8. Sali Phylicifo lia * The PHYLICA-LEAVED © 
WilLow;'@ ew ace er; native of the North of - 

Sweden. 6 a 

9. \SA'LIX 5 ng : 8 0 The - [Atvtonpeteaver © = 
dome 4 elect ous te; ive of England and „„ 
moſt parts of Europ 4 VIAL _— | 5 

10. SA'LIX: F. The Hibrathh Wow; & F | 
. deciduous tree; ome of Lapland and Switzerland. * 

11. SA LIX I ra gilis The Crxatx Wittows a de- 
ciduons. tres; „ "native 0 England and tie N North © TO 


Europe. 78 * 
12. 8 tx Hol: : The Rose WitLow ; a hw. de- 
5 Vol. II. ; A 4 ciduenus 


* 


— — nn 


38 SAL 
-  ciditdns tree; native (though not common) of England 
and the Southern parts of Europe. PI THEO = 
4 13. SA'LIX Caprea': The SaLLOWw; a well known 
| - * low deciauous tree; native of England and moſt parts of 
z EAT TS RE 4 <, DHS ft 


14. SALIx Vimindlis : The Ozixx; a low deciduous.” 
tree; native of England and moſt parts of Europe. 
IF. SAL Glarica:  The'Grauvcovs Willow, or 
Arn Sailrow; a deciduous ſhrub or tree; native of 
- -the Alps of Lapland and the Pyren ee. 
I. Phe WRITE WII Low. Ihis is a tall growing 
tree, and being univerſally known needs no deſeription. 
The filvery elegance of its leaves would render it very 
| ornamental, were it not for its too great eommonneſs: 
= it is a quick grower, and its wood is uſeful when light-. * - 
neſs and a cleanneſs of grain is required. 
VVVVVVVVVVVVCVCVCCCCCCCCCCCTCTTTC aa Phe 
| = 0 8 f 8 . BD 5 3 . "Jas ? 
* HANBURY, ſpeaking of Aquatic-Foreſt, Trees, ſays, The 
forts uſed for plantations of theſe trees have hitherto been our 
Common White and Red Willow. Theſe, however, ſeem now to 
give place to more ſorts, which have been lately introduced. A 
few years ago I faw in the public papers an advertiſement of a 
Willow which would grow large enough for maſts of ſhips, &c. 
in twenty or thirty years; and in another, paper there was an 
account, that theſe trees might be ſeen in full matürity at one 
Squire Agel's, about three miles from Weſtminſter Bridge. 1 
went to examine them, but when I came found them the Common 
White Willows, which, having liked the ſituation, had grown to 
a great ſize aud beauty. I enquired out the author of the adver- 
tiſement, but found he knew nathing of the nature of theſe Wil- 
los, and that he had his account from a baſket maker near Weſt- 
minſter Bridge. Upon applying to the baſker maker, he diſ- , 
avowed knowing anything of the trees growing by Mr. Angel's, 
but ſaid he had two forts of Willows, which would anſwer in 
every reſpect to the firſt zdvertiſement ; that 155 were of all 
others the freeſt ſhooters; that they were not ſo ſubje& to rot in 
the ſides as the large White Willow Tree; but that they would 
grow ſound to timber, fit for maſts of ſhips, &. in leſs than thirty 
years. He added, that he had cuttings many years ago brought 
im from the coaſt of France, by a Captain whoſe name I have 
forgot. I immediately procured- ſome -cuttings of theſe forts, 
which grow to a miracle, and ſeem as if they would anfwer the 
- promiſed expectation; ſo that theſe now are the trees of which » 
| our future timber plantations ſhould-confiſt : nay, whether they 
gare deſigned for the baſket makers or for hurdles, they ought to 
Have their ſhare ; and ſhould always be preferred to be planted 
out for ſtandards for lopping, by the ſides of rivers, rills, ditches, _ 
c. The cuttings of theſe two ſorts have been er _ 
24 | | „Ams 
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2. The GoLDEN Wirrow may be admitted into 
ornamental plantations, not for any extraordinary figure 
theſe trees will make in ſummer, but from the ſhow 
they make in winter; for their bark is ſmooth,” and of 
a clear yellow; and in that ſeaſon they have a fingular 
and ſtriking effect among other trees. This will» not 
grow to near the ſize of the other ſo rt. 
3. The Pux PTR WIILOW or RED WIIzow is a 
free ſhooter, and will grow to a fize almoſt as large as 
the Common White Willow. A few of theſe only 
ſhould be admitted into our plantations 3 for: they have 
no ſingular look in ſummer; but in winter their bark 
appears of a red colour, which makes a pretty variety 
among other trees at that ſeaſon; but it is, never- 
theleſs, not near ſo ſtriking as the yellow ſort. 
4. The 'SWEET=-$CENTED WILLOW, This will 
grow to be a large timber tree, and the branches are | | 
covered with a ſmooth brown bark. The leaves: of 
this ſort reſemble thoſe of the Bay Free, and are by far | 
the broadeſt of any of the ſorts of Willows. '' They are | 
ſmooth, and have their upper ſurface of ſhining green 
but their under ſurface is paler; and they are ſerrated at 
their edges. They emit, eſpecially when bruiſed, a 
ateful odour ;. ſo that as an aromatic it claims a place 
in theſe plantations among others of its o- | ani 
Indeed it deſerves it; for air will. frequently be per- 
fumed by the fragrance: of its leaves after a ſhower to a 
conſiderable diſtance ; ſo that it will readily join with 
other aromatics in perfuming the air with their ſpicy 
odours. It delights in a very wet ſituation . ; 
5. The WEEeinG WilLow. of Babylon will grow 
to be a large tree; and no tree is more proper to be 
planted by rivers, ponds, over ſprings, &c. than this; 


almoſt every quarter of England; ſo that there is no doubt bus ES 
that in a few years the planting of them alone for timber will be- 
come general, as they may be encreaſed at pleaſure, by every lip .. Ee 
e 2 RS . ; 
In Marel 1786 we meaſured a Willow growing near the Ca- | 
. thedral in Lichfield, whoſe girt was near fourteen feet; then in : 
full growth. Helen tan Is $008 49 TEES rr 8 
On the 4th of December 1793, the Sweet Willow was throw 
ing öff its ſeed! the tops, of the trees white With down, beari | : 
-full-grown ſeeds, blowing about as now! . Was this owing, | , 
to the mildneſs of the ſeaſon? . IST 88 
i 1 Aa 2 os for 
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for its lender abe s very 8 fc; 

the leaves, alſo; ate long and narrow; and when 
3 of water will hang at the end 

of each of theſe leaves, which, together Gab the pen- 

dulous I and leaves, _ = _— —_ 
appearance. vers garlands to have 

made of the wreaths of this Willow, the branches 1 

which are very flender and pliable; and the” 3 
has always been fought aſter for ornamental 

either to mix with others vf the like . in dhe 

| quarters, or to be planted out fingly over fprings, 

or in large opens, for the peculiar variety en | 
| occafion: by the elegance of their outline. . 
6. SMN Willows a large growing tree, ſend- 
Ing forth ſeveral flender branches, which hang down, 
and are covered with à pale brown bark. The leaves 
are ſmooth, glandulous, ſerrated, and of a yellowiſh 
colour. The towers are numerous hairy catkins, 
and the male flowers have two ſtamina only. They 
appear early in the ſpring; and the females are ſue- 
ceeded by downy feeds, like the Common Willow. 8 
7. TRIANDROUS W 1LLow is a large growing tree, 
| ſending forth numerous erect, flexible branches, which 
2 nets 8 2 grayiſh bark. 2 woo are oval, 
ooth, aped, acute-pointed, ſerrated, green on 
both fides, and eared at their baſe, The catkins are 
long, narrow, looſe, and appear early in the ſpring. 
This fort is planted by the baſket makers, to mix with 
other kinds for their different ſorts of work. 

8. PRYLIGA-LEAVED WASw. This i 2 wee of 
rather lower growth than the former. The branches 
are numerous, flexible, tough, and ſerviceable for ſeve · 
ral articles in the baſket way. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped; ſmooth, ſerrated, and waved on their edges, 

' The flowers are tons catkins, which come out early in 
the ſpring from thè ſides of the branches; and they ſoon 
afford a large quantity of down, which js Amar none 1 

' with the winds to a confiderable diſtance. | 
MM "Phere is a Variety of tins with broad lv d 
ALNoxp-LEAVED WILTOW. This 16 2 Willow : 
| of” the middle fize; ſending forth numerous flexiblc 
tough branches, covered with a light green bark. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ns ſerrated, acute, ret at 
£26 eir 
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their baſe, and of à light green colour on both ſides. 
The flowers are oblong catkins, which turn to a light 
down in the ſummer. % n, ha 4 Do Y | 

.. There are ſeyeral ſorts of this ſpecies, that are of 
inferior value to this, which is generally.diſtinguiſhed 
from the others by the name of the O Almond-leaved. . 
MWillotu. The branches are very tough and flexible, 
and when planted: in the Ozier way, and grown to be 
one mas ſhoots. from che ſtools, are very ſtrong, and 
highly ſerviceable. for the different purpoſes of baſket 
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10. HAgTATED WIITLOW. This is a middle-ſized 
tree for the Willow kind, ſending. forth ſeveral long, 
green ſhoots from the ſtools, which are full of pith, but 
nevertheleſs. tough, and ſerviceable to the baſket maker. 
The leaves are nearly oval, acute, ſmooth, ſerrated, fit 
cloſe to the branches, and have broad appendices at their 
baſe. The flowers are an oblong, yellow eatkin, and 
come out in the ſpring: from the ſides of the young 
ſhoots, almoſt their whole length. : 1 r en effi : 

11. Crack Wittow is another middle-fized tree . 


for the Willow kind. The branches are very brittle, - 


and covered with a browniſh: bark. The leaves are 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, long, ſmooth, ſerrated, green on 
both ſides, and have glandulous footſtalks. The cat- 
kins are long, , lender, and the ſcales ard looſely diſ- 


| ed. e F/ d 3 I 3 TE SES LoL, 
e is a Variety of this ſpecies with a yellow bark, 
which it caſts every year, called the Almond-laaued Crack 
Miau. Bath ſorts are unfit; for. the baſket makers 
uſe, being very brittle; on which account this ſpecies 
12. Ross WILLOW... This is of much lower growth 
- than the former. The body of the tree is covered with 
" ene bark. Tho branches are upright, 

tough, and of a reddiſh eslour. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhapeds narrow, ſmooth, of a blueiſh̃ green colour, and, 
towards: the upper part of the branches, are nearly 


oppoſite to each other. The flowers come ont from 


the ſides of the branches, and numbers of them are 
joined together in a roſe- like manner. They are of a 
greeniſh white colour; and. have a fingular and beauti - 
5 . « * W 


ful look, : 5 
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There are wot or three Varieties of this bend 
Kites ef nb are 'dowhiy underneath ; the ſtalks 0 ano- 
ther are brittle, and the leaves green on both fades ; 5 
whilſt'another bas its leaves of a light green of the 
upper ſurface, and” glaucous underneath. They are 
5 low "growing f plants, * "RT Ram culti ited? for 
u I; &< 444 a lO . 5 
9 SALLow. The Sallow is well kom all oe 

. and delights in a dry rather than a moiſt ſoil. 

tree rather below the middle growth! The 
1 are numerous, ſmooth, of a dark green colour, 
and their chief uſe is for hurdle wood and the fire; 
though the trunk, or old wood, is admirable for ſeveral 
aſs in the turhery way. The leaves are oval, rough, 
waved, indented” at whe top, and woolly underneath. 
The catkins are "or large; yellow, appear early in the 
- ow and are much 'reforted to by the bees, on their 
coming out of their hives at that early ſeaſon. -» + 
There by a Variety of this ſpecies with long leaves, 


| which end in acute points; and another with*ſmoorh- 


leaves; beautifully eiped with white, called the Ae 
Calous ii.: 4 
Pf = »O2txw i is a tree of rither tow growth, thowph the 
wamazingly long and ſtrong in one Fear from 
poet, s. Phe leaves are ſpear- ſhaped, narrow, long, 
acute; almoſt” intire, of à blueiſh green en their upper 
ſide and hoary underneath, and grow. on very ſhort 
footſtalks. This is the moſt propagated of all the kinds 
for baſket making: it admits of ſeveral ſorts of diffe- 
rent value, but a are nevertheleſs oor has to the baſket 
niaken. © 97 7010957 ie, 170 0 r e 
The Vari 32 uſually go 23 5 — names of the Green 
Orier; the Old Baſtet Orten Wel ih * ane oe ys 
Ke. * 537 SOIT. 22 £54 iy »© Oy Va. Dod 22 N 
15. GrRU cus Wir roc. This js 2 low'Alpine 
Willow; of; little 'uſe for ornament” or profit. The 
leaves ave oval, oblong) intire, of à glaueoue 2 
and Poſſeſſed of fine hairs on their under ſitle. 
catk ins ate large, ovalp df a Fhite colour; aud yer 
dne tlie time of thoſe of the Common allow... 
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All the SALICES-may, be PROPAGATED! by planting 
the cuttings, Which may be done at all times of the 
year, for they will grow if it is in ſummer; though the» 
beſt. ſeaſon. is the winter, or early in the ſpring, juſt 
before they begin to ſhoot, The cuttings. ſhould; be of 
to their thickneſs, and always ought to be planted in an 
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Lixx REAN Claſs and, Order, Pentendis Digyniatc: 
Each flower contains five males and N females. There 
are ſixteen. SPECIES; one only of which is adapted to 
our Collection., as s 
: SA'LSOLA Frutieg a: The ShR UN SASsswokr, 
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make no ſhow;- neither is there anything that is deſi- 
rable to the Gardener that ſucceeds them, This is a 
very hardy ſhrub ; but, as we have introduced it as an 
Evergreen ſhrub, it may not be improper to give a hint 
or two for its being properly ſtationed. It ſhould be et 
in a well ſheltered place; for although the leaves re- 
main on all winter, yet our ſevere black froſts ſuddenly” 
coming on them, when in an open expoſed place, de- 
{troy them, and cauſe them to turn black; and although - 
AL, 5 Aa 4 | the 
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the ſhrub wilk host out again early in the ſpr 
the black deſtroyed leaves will look very diſ i 
winter, and be as blots among others that are yard 
to theſe diſaſters, One hint more may be cent; : 
and that ige, whenever this ſhrub is planted, either i in 
ſmall or large gardens, among deeiduous or evergreen 
trees, not to circumferibe the tree, with firings | or baſs 
mattings, in order to confine the branches and keep 
them cloſer: this will Eons deſtroy all the 
branches and leaves, if not the whole plant; for being 
thus cloſely confined, the free admiſſion of the air will 
be excluded, hens will cauſe theſe ſucculent leaves to 
rot and decay. ution is the more neceſſary, 
as their was ff 8 heavy laden with ſuch 
plenty of ſucculent leaves, are ae! to be blown down 
from the bottom by the high winds: and as they then 
muſt of caurſe look irregular,'and may probably over- 
ſpread ſome little plane that l. near them, it is 3 
_ commoyg thing to zie them up again'to the other 
branches,” Ad ns cuſtom, N + qughe ght'never to be 
pen to be blown 
„ they, ſhould | >maken off and 5 
210 71 : 


Noting i mighs Sah than; the blo of the 


and ſuckers. In ſhort; if Tome of theſe ſhrubs are 
planted, they will foon fend forth many ſtalks from te 
root; and if the whoſe be chen taken up, theſe, with 
out any other trouble, ma be divided, and will each of 
them by a good plant; thus,. in a e years, from a, 
5 emen ee nb eee 
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1 Claſs 10 Orden Puntandrin Fi 
Each flower containg five' males 223 hives: females. 
There are fuur Spreizs; three of which are tie 6 
treated of; the fourth, Sombuciis Fbalus, or Dyarf 
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\Þo Op wk Nigra-: The Connor Ern c a 
alien or tree; common in moſt parts ng 
5 land. but is ſaid to be. originally a native of Germany. 
2. Sanzucus Canada nfs: TbeAuzgaic av Erofn; 

8 te native of Canada, Fan rene . 
irginia. . 8 
e un Baan The MounTan. Kenan, 

SUMEATE RAD e ELDER +a fall de- 
py native of the mountainous kae of dhe 
South of Europe. 3 Its _— een 

1. ITbe Comex Erben nin of many Lada. 

The Black Elder, Nen ds N 97 

The White: berried 1 La 8 I» 25 Fr 

..: The Green-bervied Elder, 2 e de 1 773117 

The Parſle y-leaved Elder, S 2 I 321 18 7 * 

The Geld- Rriped Elder, - facts 

The Silver · ſtriped Elder, 12 7% STE ood 8 . 77 1 

_ The Silycreduſted Elder. +: 5749 

A 2 Has * 0 1 | 
any iption. It wi w ro-thirt feet high; walt 
ed Was ade 2h Oh Rs 
The leaves and flo wers have a fg: Sn&dilagrecable 
ſmell, which renders it improper to be planted near 
buildings or alles: which are much frequented; but if 
they * be planted ſingly, or a ſmall clump of them, 
at 2 diſtance-from any place of. refort, chere is no tree 
in the world will make a grander figure, or be moro 
ſtriking when in blow; for at that time they will be 

covered all over with large bunches of white flowers, 
which will aſſume an air of majeſty at that diſtance, 
equal to any of the flowe! tribe. * Neither may a 
few of 8 on 0 be ſtationed in this manner; but any 
acute corner of the plantation, that ſhews itſelf at 2 
diſtance, may end with one of theſe trees for there it 
will diſpla 8 gaudy pride when in blow, and the eyes 

of all be ales by its delicious appearance, whilſt the 
ſenſe of 'ſinelling 2 no way incommoded by its frong' 
diſagreeable ſcent,” 

The Hhite-berried Elder Sen Ren the Ser in 
that the. berries are whiter; the bark, alſo, of the young 
ſhoots, is wrhiter; the buds, likewiſe, at their firſt ap- 
pearance, are inclined to a whiter colour; the leaves, 

$99s 2 are 4a a paler green; and the e in ent me a 
i nh : 
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not uch a ſtrong diſagrecable ſcent, n it never» 
thaleſs has a proportionable ſhare. A plant or two only 
of this ſort is to be admitted, mere 2 variety; though 
where they are required for the ſake of the berries. to 
make wine, a hedge of them may be planted, in a 
place that is little frequented, and they wall plentifully - 
| fan the owner with berries for his purpoſe. e. 
Ereen · berried Elden differs, in chat the cbertics.'are | 
1 green; the bark, alſo, of the young ſhoots, is of a Sorkin 
gray than that of the White; and the buds, at their firſt 
nice, haye nearly 28 dack a colour as that of the - 
ä —— Elder. We muſt have only a plant or two 
of this ſort for variety ;. and where the berries are 
wanted for wine, a hedge af them may be planted in 
ſome diſtant place, in the meer 2 Ke the 
White fort. + hath tots 
The e eee Elder e in no- ec 7 55 
the Common ſort, except in the nature of the leaves; 
which. are laciniated in fuch a mannet as to reſemble 
the leaves of ſome ſorts of | wins „Iheſe leaves 
occa hn a wonderful · vatiety ĩu ſhrubdrynj uarters among 
the, leaky tribe, and on their account the lant. is deemed 
worthy fa phage 1 in any, Collection; though the flowers 
poſſeſs the ſame natum with the n ee 
cmit zus ſame diſagreeable ſeent , 2 
--F befriped. ſorts ate diſlinguiſbed by heir different . 
coloured: iripes; whilſt: the Silver:duſted kind is re- 
markable for leaves. finely. powdered/qr duſted oyer, in 
a ponncerlike manner, gaufing bende a very beaurifuſ 
and-Raking appearance... 
2. The AMERICAN: ELDER” is of a Sons. 7 ; 
than any of the above ſorts, ſeldom riſing higher than 
ceight ox ten feet, The young ſhoots are of à reddiſh: 
colour The leaves on the lower part of the plant are: 
trifoliate 3 Others are compoſed of about two or three 
pairs of folioles, terminated hy an odd one. Theſe 
folioles are, ſerrated, and of a pleaſant green colour : 
neither do they emit,ſo ſtrong a ſcent as any of the 
other ſoxts. I he flowers are produced in the ſame 
manner as che folioles ; and are ſuceeeded by berries of 
a reddiſh, colour. Though theſe berries have not quite: 
ſuch a ſtrang diſagreeable taſte as the Common Elder 
pda yet they have a * of plyheal flavour; never. 
/ thelsls, 
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theleſs, they are liked by ſome-perſons, who are as fond 


of chem as they are of ſome ſorts of fruit. What was 
ſaid of the firſt; ſort, recommending its being planted 
ſingly, or in ſmall clumps at a diſtance, will hold good 
have the ſame noble appearance as that, except the , 
American, which is of lower growth, and conſequently 
of leſs figure than the others, and as ſuch leſs proper 
for the purpoſe {+7 ali de t B5 jy | 8 
3. The MounTarn ELDER) will grow to àbout 
ten or twelve feet high, andi is à tree that is with great 
paſtice univerſally admired. The bark af the young 
| ſhoots is of a reddiſh colour, and the buds in winter 
will be very large and turgid, and of a ſtill deeper red. 
The leaves are pinnated with an odd one; their folioles 
are ſerrated; they are placed at a good diſtance on the 
midrib, which is pretty lang; and they die to a reddiſh 
colour in the autumn. The reddiſh-eoloyred branches, 
with their large turgid buds, have a fingular and noble 
look in winter amongſt other trees; and in the ſpring, 
as flowering ſhrubs, theſe trees ſeem to attempt to vie 
with any of the flowering tribe; for in April, and the _ 
beginning of May, they will produce their buncbes of 
flowers at theends of every joint of the laſt years 
ſhoots. Theſe bunches of flowers are of an ovabfigure; 
a figure in which compound flowers are not commonly 
produced. They are not, however, of ſo clear a hte 
as any of the other ſorts, being tinged with green and 
although the tree will be covered with them, they have 
not the ſame ſtriking appearance; but this defect 9 
made amends for by the peculiar form Whiel theßxß 
aſſume, and the ſeareity of the plant itſelf. Were there 
nothing but the above: recited properties to recommend 
this ſhrub, it might juſtly claim admiſſion in plenty into 
our ehoiceſt / plantations]: but theſe are not all its 
beauties; what remains is much more ſtriking and 
engaging; for theſe oval bunches of flowers are ſne- 
ceeded by oval bunches of berries, that ate df a deep 
ſcarlet colour. A crop, indeed, does not always enſde; 
but when it does, no tree is more ſingularly beautiful 
than this is rendered by them, chiefly occaſioned by 
their colour and form, which any one muſt engeive to 
be del e eee 
8 N os - Al 
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All he forts of Elder are PROPAGATED by cuttings, 

5 Theſe ſhould be of the laſt year's ſhoot, and each cut. 
ſhould confiſt of three joints; two of which muſt 

be in the ground; — third is left above, to make 
the ſhoot. October is the beſt month for this buſineſs; 
and almoſt auy ſoil will do, though the moifter it is the 
better. T e cuttings may be either planted very cloſe, 
and removed the autumn following into the nurſery 
ground, or they may be planted a foot or more afunder, 
and then they will be of a ſufficient diſtance until they 

are finally taken up, which may be any time after two 
Lare. ae wins is _ — 80 oy thats clans wheth 
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3 cus ROPE 8 LG md 
| Male gewers containing fix ſtamina, and female flowers 
containing three piſtils, upon diſtinct plants. Py 
are fourteen SPECIES ; eight of which are as follow: 
1. SMELAX/ Ahbera: The ITALIA SMIL Ax, 5 
Common Rouch BaxDweEeED, | or PRICKLY Bin- 
WEED 3, @ low climber 3" a native of Traly, Sie Sicily, 
and F range. . 
2. SMrLAx e The Quai. 8 4 
wr ger, native of many parts of the Eaſt. 
\SMFLAx Sarſaparilla, Fhe PExUvIAan SAR, 
«@ ARSAPARILLA'; alike; -native-of Dro, Mloniuc, | 
and Virginia: 
I. SMA Retindifdlia : The c Snften; 4 
| climbers. nativs of Canada. 85 
. Sur tax Lauriftliac: The LAVREL-LEAVEDS 11: 
LAT; a chmber'; native of Virginia and Carolina. 
_ : 6::SMrtax Tamdides :' Fhe BRIONV-LAVUV RD Share 
we .a' climber; native of Carolina, Virginia, | 20 
Pennſylvaniaa n 
TY Bitrate: eee The Lanon-13Avan . 
FASL a climber; native 2 8 N 5 yi 
; MY 


3. SurLAx Herbd'cea : The Ivy-LEAVED SMILAx; 
u climber; native of Virginia and Marylan. 
27 1. The ITALIAN SMILAY 18 po efled of : A long, 


* 


creeping, white, fleſhy root, which ſends. forth 'many 


n n Talk „ armed with ſtrong, ſhort, 
crooked ſpines,” and baving claſpers. It any thing is 


near for it to elimb on, it will, by ſuch aſſiſtance, arrive 
at the height of ten or twelve feet. The leaves ate 


cordated, end. ĩn acute points, are of a fine dark green 


colour, indented, have nine longitudinal veins, have 


their edges befet with ſome ſhort ſpines, and are placed 
vn tolerably long tough footſtalks. The flowers make 
no figure: They are white, and are produced from the 
wings of the ſtalks, in ſmall bunches, in June or July; 


and the female flowers will be ſucceeded by round red 
There is a Variety of this ſpecies which produces 


black berries; and from which it differs in no other 
reſpe& ; and which occaſions its being called by Gar- 


deners the Black-fruited Rough Bindweed. There is alſo 
another ſort with brown fruit. | 


2. ORIENTAL SMILAX is a lofty climber; for being 


planted near pretty tall growing trees, it will aſcend to 


 Hele very: tops; and prondty, by Tack. athilancy, iow | 


itſelf to a great diſtance. The roots are thick, white, 
and fleſhy ;: and the ſtalks are angular, and armed with 
fpines. The leaves are of a bien | 

are nearly of a ſagittated figure. They are poſſeſſed of 
no ſpines, have longitudinal veins, and their footſtalks 
are tolerably long and tough. Their flowers are white, 


and are produced in ſmall bunches, in June and July; | 


and the females ate ſucceeded by round red fruit in 
their own countries, but not with us. 

23. PERUVIAN SMILAX, or SARSAPARILLA, has alſo 
white, thick, fleſhy roots. Theſe ſend out angular 


ſtalks, that are armed with ſharp ſpines; but they will 
not elimb up trees to near the height of tlie former. 
The leaves art ſmooth, being unarmed with ſpines. 


They are retuſe, oval, cordated, of a ſtrong green co- 


lour, have three nerves, and grow on ſtrong rough foot - 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced in ſmall bunches, 


fem the ſides of the branches. They are of little 


_ 


ant green colour, and 


figure, 
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figure, Adige indes are Weemndeg bye mall found, 55 
red fruit, where they: grow naturally. : 

4. CANADA SMILAx has long creeping W \ which 
ſend forth round ſlender ſtalks; that are thinly guarded 
with ſhatp'ftraight ſpines.”- The leaves are refliforin, 
 cordated, and have no ſpines.” Tliey are broader! than 

they are long, have five ſtrong nerves, and ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, from each of which grow two flender elaſpers. 
The flowers are produced in ſmall bunches, in June 
and July. They will be ſucceeded by a ſmall. "berry, 
which will not come to perfection here. 5 

5. LAURETL-LEAVED SMILAX has round taper ſtalks, 
that are beſet with ſpines: The leaves are of à ftrong 
green colour, and a thick conſiſtence. They have no 
ſpines, have three nerves, are of an oval "lanceolate 
figure, and are about the ſize of thoſe of our Common 
Bay Tree. The flowers are produced in fmall round 
bunches, in June and ſuly, from the wings of the 

ſtalks, and theſe are ſacceeded by ſmall black berries in 


the autumn. This ſort is rather of a tender nature, and | 


-unleſs the ſoil be naturally dry and warm, and the fitu- 
ation well theltercd, they will be pretty ſure of being 
killed in the winter. 
6. Briony-LEAveD SMTL Ax has large, fleſhy, whits 
roots, which ſend forth round, taper, prickly: ftalks.. 
The leaves'are oblong, heart-ſhaped, have no ſpines, 
but have many veins running lengthways. Their 
upper ſurface is of a fine ſtrong green coldur, and, 
being tolerably large, they make a goodly. how. The 
flowers are produced in July, in ſmall looſe ee ge | 
and are ſucceeded by black berries.; | £ 
7. LANCE-LEAVED SMILAX. The ftaliks are ſlender; 8 
taper, and free from prickles. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, pointed, and unarmed with ſpines. The 
flowers come out in ſmall cluſters, and are faceted 'by 
| Ted berries. ; : 
S8. The Iv y-LEAvED- SrrnTAn- The ſtalks are an- | 
gular, herbaceous, unarmed with ſpines, but poſſeſſed of 


dlaſpers, by which they lay hold of anything near them 
for ſupport. "The leaves are oval, free from ſpines, 
ſeven- ner ved, and grow on footſtalks. The flowers f 


| this genus make no 9 8 __ FPG, of no orna- 
en 


* 


NS 


ment except the ſegments. of the eal yx. Tlioſe of this 
ſpecies are very ſmall, and are collected in ſmall umbels. 
They appear in June ; and are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
berries, which ſeldom ripen in England. 
Theſe ſorts are all cafily-yxopaGaTED ;* indeed they 
will propagate themſelves,” if*a+ plant or two of each 
ſort can be obtained ; for they are poſſeſſed of long 


creeping roots, which run under the "ſurface of the 


ground, and will, both near the main plant and far off, 
ſend up young ones; which being taken up in the 
autumn or ſpring, or in any time of the winter, will 
be good plants for uſe. Thus will theſe plants by 
nature furniſh; you ſoon with plants enough for your 


purpoſe, if one or two of each can be firſt procured, 


and planted in a light. good ſoil, in proper beds prepared 
for the purpoſe, under warm hedges, or amongſt trees 
in welt ſhaherec Places. Ge hope 
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LiNNEAN: Claſs and Order, Pentandria Monogynia © 


Each flower contains five males and one female. There 
are forty Srgelks; one of which, though common, 
dcClaims our attention. oa 
I. SoLANUM Dulcamara: The Woopy NicuT- 
SHADE, or the BrrTERSWEET ; a ligneous climber 3 ; 


s 


native of England and moſt parts of Europe. 


35 
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The Woopy NicHTSHADE. Were it not for the 


commonneſs of this plant, it would deſervedly claim 


a principal place in our eſteem, as one of thoſe ſorts 


that require ſupports to ſet them off; for beſides the 
5 flowers, which are of an exquiſite fine purple, and grow 


in bunches; it has many beauties to recommend it to- 


our obſervation and care. The leaves ſtand on large 

footſtalks, and the upper ones are of a haſtated figure. 
Their beautiful purple flowers will be produced in ſmall 
_ cluſters, in June and July; and they are ſucceeded by 
_ oblong red berries, which will be ripe in autumn. 

This is the Common ſort, which is of all the moſt 
DL ; beautiful, 


3⁵⁸ „  E@Tt 


beautiful, though hardly ever propagated. The V lelle 
of it, however, are in great eſteem with moſt 3 
and of theſe there are, 1. A Variety with white flowers, 
which is much coveted on that account; and although 
ttteſe flowers are not ſo beautiful as the purple ones, 
yet the fort being a rare plant, makes it deſirahle; and 
this is the fort that is cultivated, and which differs in 
no reſpect from the purple, only in its white flowers, 
thereby pleaſing the ſpectatot by the variety it affords. 
2. The next remarkable Variety of the Woody Night- 
ſhade is that with beautifully var:egazed leaves. Theſe 
plants are ſedulouſfly' propagated for the ſake of their 
finely ftriped leaves; fo that there is ſcartely a'Nur- 
- feryman who does not raiſe plenty of them for fale 
amongſt other ſhrubs ; and they are ſo generally Jiked, 
that his diſpoſing of them will be pretty certain. This 
plant, as has been obſerved, is only the Common Woody 
Nightſhade with the leaves delightfully variegated, its 
flowers being of the ſame fine purple, and the fruit that 
_ ſucceeds them exactly the ſame. 3. Another Variety 
has thick leaves, which are very hairy. This:ſort grows 
chiefly in Africa, and muſt have 4 warm fituation to 
live through our winters. It is, however, a vety fine 
plant, and where ſuch a fituation is not found, ought _ 
do be treated as a greenhouſe plant. 
All theſe forts are eaſily PROPAGATED by cuttings; 
* for they will grow, if planted in any of the winter 
months, in almoſt any foil or ſituation, and will be 
good plants for removing by the autunin following. 
If the owner has only a plant or two of theſe, which 
he is defirous of e eee with er pers g. 
lay the young ſtalks upon the ground, and draw over. 
them a little ſoil, and they will effectually be good 
plants by the next autumn: and this will be the ſureſt 
way, as cyttings of moſt ſorts, though they will for the 
moſt part take very well, are often attended with much 
hazard. The Variegated. ſort muſt be planted upon : 
poor ſoil, or it will be in danger of running away from 


_ Its colours. 
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LfA Claſt and” Order, Ieſandbia Tigpnia: 
L Ween TICS IR EY ET: 4 
Each flower contains about twenty males and three 
females. There are three SPFeis s 
1. Sous Aucrparia The Wild Sors; of Moun- 
TAIN ASH: of Outek BEAM of QUICKEN TREE, or 
Roan TREE; à low Jdecidnbus tree; native of England 
and moſt of the Notthern' parts of Europe. 
2. S&xBUS' Dome fficu: Phe cot rw rip Soks, or 
SweET SERVICE; à low deciduous tree; fiatiye of the 
Sealer eo ge 
3. Song; Hybrida*' The Moxncrts Sekg, or 
| SEMI-PHNNATED SERVICE; @ ho deciduvus h er; native 
r. The Wit Soxs, br MounTain AﬀH. Al- 
though we generally fee this ſpectes'in a ſhrubby under-. 
wood ſtate, it will nevertheleſs, if properly trained, 
grow to à tree of the middle ſize. It has no claim to 
the appellation of Mountain Aſh, except ſome diſtant 
reſemblance of the common Ath” in the formation of 
its leaves. The flowers of this tree have a pleafing a 
effect in the ſpring, and its berries, in autumn and 


S 
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winter, render it highly ornamental. EVELYN enu- 
merates its es: he ſays, beſides the uſe of it for the 
huſbandiman's tools, goads, &c. the wheelwright com- 
mends it for being all heart. If the tree be large, and 
ſo well grown as ſome there are, it will faw. out into 
planks,» boards, and timber. Our fletchers commend _ 
it for hows next to Yew, which we ought not to paſs 
over, for the glory of our once Engliſh anceftors: In 
a ſtatute of Henry VIII. you have it mentioned. It is 
excellent fuel; but I have not yet obſerved any other 
uſe.” *HanBvury follows him, and places the Moun- 
tain Aſh among his Foreſt Trees. Its wood is un- 
doubtedly pliable and tough. Its ſhoots, from the 
ſtool, are generally numerous, ſtraight, and long. In 
che North of England the huſbandmen uſe them for 
Voi 1h. | BY whip- 


Z Ot 


 whip-ſtocks to drive their teams with. For ſtakes, 
edders, and perhaps for hoops, no wood is better adapted 
than the Wild Sorb; and as an UNDER woop it ſee 
well worth the planter's notice. It braves the bleakeft 
ſituation and aſpect; but canndt bear much wet: it is 
welys ene ee et 
Ihe PROPAGATION of the NATIVE SORB is from 
feeds or 1 layering. ent procured -a ſufficient 
quis, o: pereles, Coy thoues the ſowed, ſoon after 
ey are ripe, in the ſeminary, about half an inch deep. 
They frequently lie till the ſecond ſpring before they = 
make their appearance; and, in the ſpring following, may 
be planted out in the nurſery. We need nat repeat that 
the ſeminary ſhould; be kept clear of weeds, and that 
the young, plants in dry weather now and then ought 


to be refreſhed with water; neither need che Gardener | 


be reminded, that after they are planted in the nurſery 
Way, digging the ground in the rows muſt be obhſerved 
every winter, taking off all ſhoots alſo which would 
make the tree forked, and keeping the weeds hoed in 
the rows, till they are of ſufficient ſize to plant out 
where they are intended tereman. «„ 
Re - This. fpecies will take very well from layers; ſo that 
"whoever-cannot procure the berries, and has a few of 
theſe trees, may cut them down. cloſe. to the ground, 
When they will throw out many ſtools; and if the year 
following theſe are laid in the ground in the ſame 
manner as carnations, they will have taken good 
root in one year. But trees cultivated this way will 
not grow ſo ſtraight and handſome, neither will they 
urge at ſo great a magnitude as thoſe. raiſed from the 
ſee . | 5 3 - So ls „ 9575 3 Niere 4 
The Quicken Tree will grow upon almoſt any ſoil, 
either ſtrong or light, moiſt or dry. It flouriſnes both 
on the mountains and in the woods; it is never affected 
by the ſeverity of the weather, being extremely hardy ; 
and if even planted. on bleak and expoſed; places, it 
grows exceedingly well. | Eos, 


- 


by 


| 2. The CULTIVATED Sox, or SWEET SERVICE, 
is ſo diſtinguiſhed from the ether, becauſe it produces 
eatable fruit, which in France, Italy, and other parts, 
is ſerved up in deſſerts; and the tree is cultivated Fes 
„„ T B FEES. ii Hd 
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ſolely on that account. It will grow to be larger 3 = 


the Quicken Tree; end in many reſpects is ſuperior 
in beauty to moſt trees. It will grow with an upright 
ſtem ; and the young ſhoots in the ſummer are ſo 
downy as to appear covered with meal. In the winter 
they are inclined to a purpliſh colour, and are ſpotted 


all over with whitiſh ſpots; the buds at the ends of 
them will be targid, preparing for the next year's ſhogt. | 


The leaves reſemble thoſe of the Quicken Tree; they 


are finely pinnated, and compoſed of {even or eight 


air of Jobes, which are terminated by au odd one. 


They are broader than thoſe. of the Quicken Tree, 
ſerrated in a deeper and more irregular. manner, and 


their under ſurface is of a much more doway nature. 
The flowers are white, grow in umbels, come out in 


May, and are ſucceeded by an agreeable fruit, which 
is large, fleſhy, and of various ſhapes in the different 
3. The MoxokkL Sox B. This ſeems to be a mon- 
grel, between the Quicken Tree and Aria. It is an 


upright growing tree, and the young branches are of a 


whitiſh colour. The leaves are very downy, and pin- 
nated at the baſe; but the upper lobes join together, 
thereby forming a half-pinnated leaf. The flowers 
are white, grow in umbels, and are ſucceeded by 


. 


' bunches of roundiſh berries, which will be ripe in the 


autumn. HS} 4 Tee 


eee ofthe Nin e egen 


been given; and that culture will ſerve for all the ſorts: 
but in order to have good fruit of the Sweet Service 


Tree,” the beſt ſorts ſhould be grafted: or budded upon 


pear or quince ſtocks. , Z | BY 

. - Theſe trees are very hardy, for they will grow in 
_ almoſt any ſoil; though they make the ſwifteſt pro- 
groſs, and arrive at the greateſt height, in @ moiſt 
ltuation  — © „„ it 20 f 
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2 ax Cass gud Oude Diadupbia „ : 
Esch flower contains ten males and one female; the 
males being divided into two ſets at the baſe. There | 
are fixteen SPECIES ; ſeven of which are proper for 
our Collectionn o Db ths | 

1. SpA wen ABD SWEAT The e Rena 
Wai; a deciduous hrub; native of England, and the 
Southern: parts of Europe. E OS. hehe. 

2. SPARTIUN — The Sr ATS Boom; 4 a 
tall deciduous ſhrub ;\ native of Spain, nn, and foe 
un of Italy and Sicily e 125 

SrARTIUN Raad, tum : The STarRY Booze; 3 4 
tow e rub; native of Italy. 

4. SPA'RTIUM AMonoſper mum: he SINGLE-SEEDED 
Broow ; a deciduous JEN; native of the barren parts 
of 8 CVVT of 

— — 'RTIUM l Angula'tum : The EasTenn Bron; ä 
4 deciduous ſprub; native of the Eaſt. . n 

6. SPA'RTIUM Spine ſum The Denn Broom, 
a r CyTisus; a tender: deciduaus ſbrub; en 


| of the ſea-coaſts of the Southern parts of Europe. 


7. SPA'RTIUM Scorpius: The PRICKLY — 
a deciduous Hbrub; native of 8 . and the South oy | 
France . 

1. The Excl1ien BRooM will grow to dow; 5 fir 
feet high. The branches are very flexible and nu- 
merous; they are angular; and the bark with which 
they are covered 1s of 2 delightful green. The leaves 


are both trifoliate and ſingle, the lower part of the 


branches producing the former, the upper part the lat- 
ter. The flowers are large, and produced in May, all 
along the ſides of the laſt year's ſhoots, from the bottom 
to the top. They ſtand upon ſhort footſtalks, and ſo 
ornament each twig of which the whole ſhrub is com- 
peſcd, that they have a look grand beyond moſt of 900 | 


Q For another Clak of Brooms ſee Guursra. 5 5 c 
O 
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of the flowery tribe. Theſe flowers are ſucceeded by 
compreſſed pods, containing kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, all of 
which are very well known. Y f 
2. SPANISH BROOM. There are two notable Varieties 
of this ſpecies: Common Spaniſh Broom, Double 
Spaniſh Broom. %% i: 5 
Common Spaniſh Broom is a fine plant, and has been 
much' ſought after as a flowering ſhrub. It will grow 
to be ten feet high. The branches are taper, placed 
oppoſite, and covered with a ſmooth green bark. The 
leaves, which are not very numerous, are of a ſpear- 
ſhaped figure, and, like the twigs, of a fine green colour. 
The flowers are preduced at the ends of the branches, 
in looſe ſpikes, in July; and there will be a ſucceſſion 
ſtill kept up, at the end of each ſpike, often until the 
froſt puts a period to their blowing. The flowers of 
this ſort, alſo, are ſucceeded by compreſſed pods, which 
contain kidney-ſhaped feeds, that often ripen in the 
autumn. — e Rep dj 
| The Double Spaniſh Broom differs in no reſpe& from 
the other, except that the leaves are very double. The 
manner of growing, eolour of the ſhoot, and nature of 


the leaves, are exactly the ſame; and it produces very | 


full double flowers; but theſe flowers do not come out 
ſo early as the fingle ſort, it being often September be- 
fore any of them will be in blow; and the ſucceſſion 
will be continued. ſo ſlowly, that ſometimes not more 
than two or three flowers on a ſpike will be fully out 
before the froſts nip them from any fyrther blow. 
This fort is ſucceeded by no ſeeds. „ 

3. STARRY BROOM is a low plant, ſeldom growing 


more than a yard high, even when it has the advantage 


of culture; 1n the places of its natural growth, two 
feet it ſeldom aſpires to. Notwithſtanding the low 
growth of this ſhrub, however, it will occupy a large 
ſpace of ground in proportion to its ſize, for it extends 
its flexible branches all around to ſome diſtance, Ihe 
branches of which it is compoſed are very narrow. 
angular, and grow oppoſite by pairs. The leaves are, 
trifoliate, grow oppoſite to each other, and the folioles 
are awl- ſhaped, placed oppoſite, and ſpread out in ſuch - 
a manner as to reſemble the rays of a ſtar, which oc- 
. Caſjons its being fo called. The flowers are produced 
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In une and July, at the ends of the branches : they | 
will be in a kind of ſmall cluſters or ſpikes, are of a 


bright yellow colour, and of the ſame figure with the 
former, but proportionally ſmaller. They are ſucceeded 
by ſhort hairy pods, in which are a few kidney-ſhaped 
ſeeds, which will be ripe in Auguſt or September. 


4. SINGLE-SEEDED BRooM. The Varieties of this 
Common Yellow, and the White- 


ſpecies are, the 


The Common Single- ſceded Broom. js. a plant about fix 


feet in growth. Its branches, which are very nu- 


merous and tough, , Jap and my wn 1 | 
a lanceolat re. he 


ves not very many, are o 0 a 3 
flowers are produced in bunches from the fides of the 
branches. Theſe bunches are ſmall; but being of a 
fine deep yellow colour, and alſo being in plenty all 
over the ſhrub, give it a beautiful look. This ſhrub 
blows in july; and the flowers are ſucceeded by ſhort 


ods, each of which contains a fingle ſeed only, which 


leldom ripens in England. PE 7 

 Wiite-flowered Single-ſeeded Broom, which is alſo called 
The White Shamſh Broom, is of a more tender nature 
than the former ſort; yet not ſo tender but that it will 
_ thrive abroad with us, in any dry foil and well ſheltered 
fitaation, if the winters are not too ſevere. After this 


precaution, we would adviſe the Gardener not to ven- 


ture his whole ſtock of theſe plants abroad, leſt a ſevere 
winter ſhould take them all off; but to have a few 
Planted in pots, and ſet under ſhelter, that, in caſe the 

others ſhould be killed, a ſhare of theſe may ſupply 
their places. The White Spaniſh Broom, then, will 
grow to about eight feet high; and the branches are 
numerous, ſlender, and tough. Their bark is of 2 
whitiſh colour, and they are taper, almoſt like a. ruſh. 
The leaves, which are not many, are of a Janceolated 
figure. The flowers are white, come out in cluſters 
from the ſides of the branches in July, and are ſuc- 


— 


ceeded by ſhort pods, each of which contains one fingle | 


ſeed only 
Light feet high. The branches of this, alſo, are nu- 
merous, ſlender, and tough. They are rather of a 


ſingular ſtructure, each of them affording fix _ 


 ——_ 


5. 1 be EASTERN Broom will grow to about fix or 


8. 
he 
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The leaves, which are few, are of different figures, ſome 
being found fingie! only, whilſt, others are trifoliate. 
The flowers. are produced in. July, at the ends of the 
branches, in a kind of ſpikes. They are of a paler | 
yellow. than moſt of the other ſorts, and are rarely 
ſucceeded by ſeeds with uin. 
6. PRIcKLY Cyrisus, or TyoRny BROONM, has 
ſcarcely; any bufineſs in this place, being generally 
_ reared as a greenhouſe plant; but as it will 1 our 
moderately mild winters in a warm ſoil and ſituation, 
with this caution it may be introduced. It is about 
ſix feet in growth; and the branches are numerous, 
_ ſlender, tough, angular, and armed with long ſpines. 
The leaves are trifoliate; and the flowers are produced 
in cluſters, in June, at the ends of the branches. They 
Rand on long footſtalks, are of a bright yellow, and 
make a good figure. They are ſucceeded by ſhort hard 
pods, which contain a few ſeeds of the ſame figure 
with the others. VVV 
7. PRick LY BROOM. The ſtalk of this ſpecies is 
woody, and ſends forth ſeveral ſlender, prickly branches, 
which ſpread themſelves every way. The leaves are 
oval, ſmooth, and in ſome Varieties hairy. The 
flowers are moderately large; and ſome are of a deep 
cllow colour, whilſt others are pale. They appear in 
1 and are ſucceeded by ſhort pods, containing the 
ſeeds, which ſeldom ripen in En glance. 
All theſe ſorts of Broom, the Double-bloſſamed ex- 
cepted, are to be PROPAGATED from ſeeds; and one 
method may be obſerved for all the ſorts. The ſorts 
that ripen, their ſeeds in England are ſuppoſed to he 
ready at hand; the ſeeds of the others mult be 1 
from the places where they grow naturally. The firſt 
week in April is the beſt time for ſowing the ſeeds; 
and this ſhould be either in drills, or on beds, half an 
inch deep. It will not be long before the plants appear: 
and as the hat weather comes on, they ſhould he thaded 
from nine o'clock in the morning till within an hour 
of ſunſet. Watering and conſtant weeding muſt. be 
given them; and this is all the trouble they will re- 
aduire in ſummer. The reader will perceive our Com- 
mon Broom to want none of this care; neither Will 
the Common Spaniſh ogg woe much of it; 18 18 be 
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be afforded thoſe only which are leſs common, that we 
.may be more certain of a plentiful ſtrong crop. In the 
Fpring all theſe ſeedlings are to be taken up, and prieked 
out in the nurſery ground, a foot afunder, and two feet 
diſtant in the rows. This work muſt be done when 
they are one-year-old ſeedlings ; becauſe they naturally 
ſend down a ftrong tap root, which, if deferred longer, 
will be grown ſo. big as to endanger the growth of the 
plant. After they have ſtood in the nurſery ground 
two years, they will be good plants for ſetting out 
where they are to remain. Thus may all the forts of 
Spartium be raiſed by ſeeds; though it will be highly 
| 23: 596 to have particular regard to the ſituation of the 
erer ſorts; ſuch as the White Spaniſh- Broom, the 
Oriental, and the ſorts called the Prickly Cyti/us and 
Prickly Broom... 'Theſe may be raiſed the ſame way; 
but the ſoil and ſituation muſt be naturally warm and 
well ſheltered, and the beds ſhould be hooped to be 
covered with - mats in froſty weather, otherwiſe the 
whole crop will be in danger of being loſt the firſt 
winter. In the ſpring they may be planted, ſome in 
pots (to preſerve. the torts), others in the warmeſt places 
of the ſhrubery. Another method will not be improper 
to be followed in raifing the tenderer ſorts; namely, 
by ſowing them in pots in April, and plunging them 
in a ſhady border up to the rim. At the approach of 
the firſt froſt, they may be removed into the green 
houſe, or placed under ſome ſhelter, when they will be 
effectually preſerved until the ſpring ; then they ſhould 
be turned out, and planted in ſeparate pots, which 
ſhould be plunged in a ſhady border, and removed 


under cover in the winter. By thus protecting them 


for a winter or two, they will get ſtronger, and be able 
to reſiſt the cold; and then a ſhare may be planted 
out in the warmeſt fituation, om the others may be 
removed into larger pots, to | t, if wanted, as 
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__ Linvean Claſs and Order, Tcoſandria Pentagynia's 
Each flower contains about twenty males and five 
females. There are nineteen SpECIEs; ſix of the 
ligneous kind are here treated r: 
t. SPIRZ'A. Salicifulia- The Common SrtRA 
FRUTEX, or THE WILLOW-LEAVED Sri KA; à low 
deciduous ſhrub or herb; native of Siberia and Tartary. 
2. Spix A Tomentoſa : The RED-FLOWERING S8br- 
Ra; a lou deciduous ſhrub; native of Philadelphia. 
3. SpINÆA e. e The HyPpE'RICUM-. 
L EAVED SIR AA, or HYPERICUM FRUTEX a de- 
ciduous fHrub; native of Canadlaaaa. 
4. Six A Crena'ta :. The SPANISH SPIR A; @ low 
dleciduous ſhrub ; native of Spain and Siberia. 
5. SPIRZ'A Opulifolia + The GELDER-ROSE SPIR&®A'7 
e deciduous ſhrub ; native of Virginia, Canada, and 
Carolina. BRAT e 
6. SPIRA'A Sorbifolia: The SERVICE-LEAVED SPT- 
REA; a low deciduous ſhrub ; native of moiſt land in 


«> 13 4% 7 


Siberia. | | 


1. The Common SeiR XA FRUTEx riſes to about 
four feet high. The root is ſpreading ; ſo that beſides 
the common ſtalks which ſend forth branches, others 
are produced from the roots called Suckers, which by 
the autumn will be as high or higher than any of the 
whole plant. The bark on all theſe is ſmooth, and of 
different colours ; that on the old ſtalks is red, though 
for the moſt part clouded with a duſky matter: The 
young ſhoots that grow from theſe ſtalks are lighter, 
though nevertheleſs of a reddiſh tinge; whilſt the bark 
on the ſummer ſhoots, that ſprung from the root, are- 
nearly white. The leaves of this ſpecies are of a fine 
green, and grow without order on the branches. They 
are ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, naked, and their edges are 
ſerrated. . The flowers are produced in June, at the 
ends of the branches that grow from the main ſtalk ; 
and before theſe have done blowing, the ſuckers _ 
; 1 | ariſe 
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ariſe from the roots will exhibit their flower buds. at the 
ends. Theſe are generally larger and fairer than thoſe 
that were before in blow; and by theſe ſuckers a ſuc- 
ceſſion of flowers is often continued even until late in 
the autumn. The flowers are produced in double 
branching ſpikes, which are larger downwards, diminiſh | 
gradually, and end with an obtuſe ſpike: at the top. 
They are of a pale red colour; and though ſeparately 
each flower is fmall, yet being produced in theſe thick 
a - four or five inches long, they have a good look. 
Theſe flowers, with us, are ſucceeded by no ornamental 
_ feeds. : This plant cannot bear a wet fituation. 
2. Phe RED-FLoOwERING SPIREA will grow to the 
heiglit of about four feet; and the branches are covered 
: with a purple bark. The leaves grow on theſe without 
| order: they are of an oval, lanceolated figure, and un- 
equally ſerrated. I heir upper ſurface is of a fine green 
colour, hut their under is downy : the ſtalks, alſo, are 
poſſeſſed of a good ſhare of this meally kind of matter. 
The flowers are produced in July, at the ends of tho 
branches, in double branching ſpikes, like the former ; 
and being of a bright red colour, make a fine ap- 
pearance. | ES RE 
There is a Variety of this ſpecies with white flowers. 
23. The HyPERICUM-LEAVED SPIREA, or HyYPERI- 
cum FRUTEx, will grow to the height of about five or 
fix feet, and has beauty and elegance beyond deſcription ; 
not fo much from its natural form of growth, or the 
colour of the bark or leaves, as from the flowers; for 
- the Wanches are produced irregularly. The older 
b ſhoots are covered with a dark brown bark; the 
younger ſhoots are ſmooth and lighter, and are tinged .. 
x with red. Ihe leaves are ſmall, though of a pleafing 
5 dark green colour; they are produced irregularly on 
| tte ſhrub, and have their edges entire. I he flowers 
are produced in May, almoſt the whole length of the 
I branches: they are of a white colour; and though each 
5 flower is ſeparately ſmall, yet they are collected in 
. - umbels that fit ale to the branches, which being thus 
ornamented their whole length, ſcarcely any thing but 
flowers, beſides the main ſtalks, are to be ſeen z ſo that 
"EB the ſhrub has the appearance of one continued flower, 
5 branched out into as many different diviſions as there 
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are twigs ; for every twig at a little diſtance will look 
like a long narrow ſpike of flowers; and theſe being 
all over the ſhrub, of a pure white, the ſhow they 
then make is delightful, It fickens in a wet ſituation. 
4+ SPANISE SPIREA will grow to be about four feet 
high; and the branches, which are produced irregularly, 
are covered with a dark brown bark. The leaves are 
ſmall, of a pleaſant green colour, and ſerrated at their 
ends. The flowers are produced from the ſides of the 
branches, in May; they grow in roundiſh bunches, are 
of a whiter colour than, and being produced nearly the 
whole length of, the branches, make a charming ſhow, 
like the preceding ſort; from which this appears very 
little to differ, without being ſtrictly ace r 
5. CGELDER-ROSE SPIREA., Of this ſpecies there 
are two. Varieties, called, Virginian Gelder-roſe, and 
Carolina Gelder-roſe. e r 
Virginian Gelder-roſe will grow to be ſeven or eight 
feet high. The branches are covered with a dark 
brown bark, which peels off in the winter, and diſ- 
covers an inner, which is ſmooth, and of a lighter 
colour ; ſo that in winter this ſhrub has a very ragged 
lodk. The leaves reſemble thoſe of the common 
currant buſh, which has occaſioned its being called by 
ſome the Currant-leaved Gelder-roſe. They are for 
the moſt part lobed like them; though all the leaves 
will not be alike, ſome being divided into more than 
three lobes, whilſt others are ſcarcely divided at all, 
They are ſerrated at their edges, are of a paliſh green 
colour, and placed irregularly on the branches, wn lo 
green footſtalks. The flowers are produced in June, 
at the ends of the branches: they are white at their 
firſt opening, and afterwards. receive a reddiſh tinge, 
which is ſtill heightened before they die off. Each 
flower feparately is rather ſmall ;. but many of them 
row together, each having its ſeparate footſtalks, in 
arge umbels. The beauty of the Common Hawthorn - 
is known to all; and it may not be amiſs here, as the 
ſimile is juſt, and that the Reader may have a true 
idea of the flowers, to mention, that each flower ſepa- 
rately has the appearance of a ſingle flower of the- 
Hawthorn, and that they are produced in bunches, 
| Theſe flowers are ſucceeded by the ſame kind of a” : 
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of reddiſh, cornered fruit, which cauſes: a reny a/ 
in the autumn. 

Carolina Gelder-roſe differs very little tin che former 
fort. The branches are covered with the fame kind of 
falling bark; though the leaves are not lobated in the 
fame manner; for tlieſe will be of different ſhapes ; yet 
moſt of chem are nearly oval, but end in points, and 
are all unequally ſerrated round their edges, The 
flowers of this ſort, alſo, are white, but grow in rounder 
and ſmaller bunches than the other. They are ſuc- 
ceeded by the like kind of cornered fruit, e is of 
a reddiſh colour in the autumn. | 

6. SERVICE-LEAVED SIN EA is a rb of very low 


growth; à yard is the higheſt we ever yet knew it 


arrive to. The young branches are covered with a 
purpliſh bark. I ke leaves are beautifully pinnated, ſo 


as nearly to refemble thoſe of the Service Free. The 


folioles are oblong, and generally about four pair in 
number: they are uniform] ſerrated, and exceedingly 
ornamental to the ſhrub. The flowers are white, and 
produced at the ends of the branches, in July, in 
panicles. oy thts are ſeidom ſucceeded by leeds in 
England. 

The PROPAGATION: of all the forts is very eaſy. It | 
may be done by cuttings ;* for if the ſtrongeſt parts of 
the ſhoots of the laſt ſuramer's growth be' planted in 


Od ober, in a ſhady border, moſt of them will grow, 


and become good plants by the autumn; fo that by 
the autumn after that, they will be very proper plants 


to be ſet out to ſtand. But if a perſon has only a plant 


or two of a ſort, from which he can get but a very few 


cuttings, the beſt way is to layer them, and not hazard 
their- growing this way; for although they will. take 


| freely, yet (ſays HAN BURY) by ſome unſeaſonable 


Weather, I have known whole crops of cuttings of all 
forts to fail. Thus, of the, many thouſand cuttings of 
all ſorts I planted in the winter preeeding the dry ſum- 
mer in 1562, very few grew; for although they were 
thaded and watered, and others planted in ſhady bor- 
ders, yet ſuch large cracks and chaſms rey! open 


among them (as they did almoſt all over my plantations) 
as to cauſe watering to be of no ſervice; nay, the more 
i watered 1 85 the harder the mould ſet, and tlie 


: chaſms 


of 


chaſms became greater; and notwithſtanding many of 
the cuttings were.planted in parts that were poſſeſſec o 
a natural moiſture, yet the crevices there were larger; 
and the ground harder; and all attempts to prevent it 


ſeemed to be in vain. Though this is the nature of 


the ſoil of few nurſeries, I mention this to ſhewa that 
there is a hazard in planting of cuttings; unleſs the 
ſeaſon ſhould prove good; for this turn 1 had ſcarcel 


any grew: ſo that whatever trees will grow by cuttings, 


if a Gentleman has only a plant or two, and wants 't& 
have them encreaſed, the beſt way is to do it by layers : 
and hence, of all the ſorts before mentioned, if the twigs 
be but laid in the ground in the autumn, they will have 
good roots by the autumn following, many of which 
will be plants ſtrong enough to be planted in the 
ſhrubery, whilſt the weaker may be ſet in the nurſery 


ground for a year or two, to gain ſtrength. Some f 
theſe ſorts will throw out ſuckers, which wilt be good 


plants when taken up: nay, the firſt ſort will propagate 


itſelf faſt enough this way; for after it has ſtood a year 


or two, it will throw them out ſo vigorouſly, as has 


been before obſerved, that in one. ſummer they Will 


grow to be as high as the whole plant, and will have 
fair flowers at their ends in the autumn. And here the 
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Gardener muſt obſerve, that after this ſortis planted 


in the ſhrubery, the ſuckers muſt be conſtantly eleared 


off the old plants every winter, otherwiſe - they will 
ſoon be ſo numerous and cloſe; as to lofe that beauty 


* 


which always attends plants chat ariſe with ſingle or | 


with few ſtems, Enid te" 
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There are two SPECIES: ,. |; | 


R 7 A 
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* Ie, STAPHYLE'A Pinndia: The Common STAPHY®; 
LEA, or BLADDER. Nur; @ deciduous hrub; native of 
8 fg ng te 3 one | 
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LIxNEAN Claſs and Order, Pentandria Trigymas: 
Each flower contains five males and three females. 
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2. STAPHYLE'A Triſalia- The TRITOLIATE Sr A- 

_ PHYLEA, or BLADDER NUT ; @ deciduous ſhrub; native 
1. The ComMoOn STAPHYLEA will grow to be eight 
or ten feet high. The older branches are covered with 
a brown bark; that on the younger ſhoots is of a much 
lighter colour. The bark is appalling ſmooth; the 
twigs are very pithy, and when broken have a very 
ſtrong ſcent. The buds will be turgid and large early 
in winter, as if ready to burſt out of their ſtipule, and 
begin their ſhoots ; this cauſes the plant at — ſeaſon 
ta have an air of health and verdure, which of courſe 
muſt then be very pleafing. The leaves are pinnated, 

of a light green colour, and, like all others of that 
nature, are very ornamental. They confiſt of two pair 
of folioles, that are terminated with an odd one; which 
3 | _-,peeabions this fort being frequently called the Five- 
| leaved Bladder Nut. | Theſe foholes are tolerably 
. oblong, pointed, and ſtand on pretty long foot- 

— 5 The flowers are produced in long pendulons 

bunches, from the wings of the leaves; and are white. 
The buds appear in the ſpring, almoſt at the firſt di- 
viding of the ſtipulæ, though they will not be in full 
blow until May. Theſe flowers are ſucceeded by large 
eee e. in chan the ſeeds ws dere ge and 

_ have a very. ſtriking and ſingular look in the autumn. 
_— aha. | Shame are —_— and faid to be eaten 
as food hy the poor people in ſome countries. The 
are alſo 20 by the Catholics, who compoſe ſome 45 
irie of the. ren uo 
2. The TRITOLIATE STAPHYLEA grows to about 
; the ſame height with the former. The elder branches 
WG will be beſprinkled, as it were, all over with grayiſh 
— ſpots. The bark on the younger branches is perfectly 
: ſmooth, and of a yellowiſh colour. The buds will be 
ſwelled early in the winter, though they wil#not. be fo 
luarge and turgid as thoſe of the former ſort. The leaves 
are trifoliate, and grow by threes on a footſtalk ; which 
has. occaſioned this plant being diſtinguiſhed: by the 
name of Three-leaved: Bladder Nut. They are of a 
light green colour; and the folioles are generally pretty 
large, oval, pointed, and ſerrated at their edges. The 
flower buds appear at the firſt beginning of the buds: to 
e 


open in the ſpring; which has been known to be ns, 


times ſo early as January; though the flowers will nor 
be in full blow until May. Theſe flowers, like the 


former, are produced from the ſides of the branches 
in long pendulous bunches: their colour is white; 1 
and they are ſucceeded hy large inflated bladders, in 8 


which the ſeeds are contained. The ſeeds of both 
ſpecies ripen well in Englan l“, ent 
Iheſe ſpecies may be yROrAGATED by ſeeds; layers i 
or cuttings. I. The feeds ffiould be ſown, ſoon after 8 
they are ripe, in the autumn, three quarters of an inch 
deep, in almoſt any ſort of common garden mould made 
fine. In the ſpring ſome ſhare of the plants Will ap- 
| pear; though you muſt not expect the whole crop un- 
til the ſecond ſpring following: - nay, if the ſowing of 
the ſeeds is deferred until the ſpring, ſcarcely any of 
them will come up until the ſpring after. All the 
ſummer the beds muſt. be kept clear of weeds; and if 
it ſhould prove dry, a gentle watering ſhôuld be given 
the young plants, which will encreaſe their "ame 
The ſpring after the remainder of the crop will come 
up; and the buſineſs of - weeding muſt be continued 3 
that ſummer. In the autunm the two-years-old plants 
ſhould be drawn out and planted in the nurſery, afoot 
aſunder, and two feet diſtant in the rows; and in the 5 
beginning of March the one- year- old ſeedlings ſhould - hoes 
be taken up, and planted in the ſame manner. The | 
reaſon of deferring the planting out of the younger 
ſeedlings is, that, being ſmall when planted dut in 
autumn, they are often thrown out of the ground by 
the froſt, and many of them loſt; whereas of larger 
plants there will be little danger. After they have ſtood 
two or three years in the nurſery, they will be good 
ee on 3 where they are wanted. 2, Theſe 
ſhrubs may alſo be propagated by layers; and this muſt 
be perfoſbed in the autumn, on the ſhoots of the pre- 
ceding ſummer, by 1litting them at a joint, and laying 
them in the ground. The making of this flit will be 
neceſſary, or at leaſt the well breaking of the bark, bs 
_ otherwiſe they will not ſtrike root; and if this be done —j 
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with judgment, they will have good roots by the autumn 8 
following, many of which will be good plants, and fit = 4 | 
for 2 whilſt the weaker may be — 2% 
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the nurſery for 4-year. or two, to gain een 4 * 
One 2 grounds 1 If the bi is ngth, 
performed by twiſting the young ſhoots fo as to break 
the bark, be careful not to over · do this; for being very 
ber it will kill chem to be much twiſted; ard if the 
K is not well broke, they will not ftrike root this 
way. 3. Theſe trees are to be encreafed alſo by cuttings ; - 
from Which, they will grow 2 well. The cuttings 
muſt de the | Silom, part gt e. laſt. ſummer's ſhoot, 
Ad. Be n Oftober, in a ſhady border 


of Tight rt At; the . — ſhould prove dry, gives 
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W Ciaßb a and Order, Ee Poljandria's- 

7 51 contains many males, and five females z 

the males Sein joined in one ſet at the haſe. There is 

on one 8 PE ES: „ 119 4 718 1 2 57 ada 
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EWA'R*  Mialacedendron : The) S rw anTER; 4 36 
deciduous ab; native of Virginia. is ot bs 


E STEWARTIA is à ſhrub of about eight or ten 
feet growth with 75 and the branches, which are pro- 


duced irregularly from the fides of the main ſtem, are 


covered with a brown bark. Tbe leaves are placed al- 
ately on the branches, and are of much the ſineand 
make 0 thoſe of. the Cherry Tree. Their upper bare * 
face is of a ſine green, though they are ere hai 
underneath, and 55 their edges moſt acutely ail 


In the beginning gf June this tree will x Ic ill 
The flowers are produced from the ſides of the branches: 
they, are white, and ſeem to be compoſed of rue large 


oval petals; but upon examining them to the bottom, 


we find them joined at the baſe. The flowers have # 
genteel took, are poſſeſſed of an air of delicacy ; and 
this being at preſent a very ſcarce plant, makes it more 
valuable, -: It. was named Stetourtia in honour _ by 
ght 
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Right Hon. the Earl of Bute, as a compliment to his 
great ſkill in the ſcience of bota g. 

This plant is PROPAGATED by layers and ſeeds. 
1. The young ſhoots ſhould be layered in autumn, by 


making a flit at the joint, as is practiſed for Carnations. 


In the ſpring, a tall hedge of ſome kind ſhould be made 


on the fouth fide-of them, bending alſd a litels bikirds® © © 


the eaſt and weſt, that they may be ſhaded all the ſum- 
mer. In dry weather they ſhould be watered; = hen 
they ſhould remain until the March following, When 
they ſhould be examined to fee if they have ſtruck root; 
for ſometimes they will ſtrike root pretty freely, if ſo _ 
ſhaded and watered; and ſometimes they have diſap- 
pointed. our expectations after waiting, two years ; 
though cuttings will ſometimes : grow. In March, 
however, a ſuffieient quantity of pots muſt be provided, 
filled. with good garden mould, mixed with à ſhare of 
drift ſand; and the layers ſhould be taken up, whether 
they have ſtruck root or not, and planted in theſe pots, 
which muſt be plunged up to their xims in a bark bed. 
Thoſe layers that have no roots will have the parts 
ready for ſtriking, and this aſſiſtance will {et them a 
forward; ſo that in a very little time they will become 
good plants. They muſt be hardened as {aon as poſ-- 
Able to the open air. For this purpoſe the pots ſhonld 
be taken out of the beds, and. plunged up to the rams. 
in aſhady place; and thongh theſe. are hardy trees, it 
willlbe ꝓroper to take the pots up, and remove I 
into the greenhouſe, or under ſome ſhelter, for thier 
_ winter... At the latter end of Mareh they 1 DOE 4 
out of the pots, with their mould, into the places 
where they are wanted to ſtand- 2. Another method 
of propagating theſe plants is from ſeeds, which we 
receive from abroad. Theſe ſhould be ſown in pots of 
light earth, about half an inch deep, and the pow | 
ſhould. be planged-up to the rims in a bark bed; where 
all the advantages of heat, water, and ſhade, muſt be 
afforded them ; for without theſe requiſites, it is nt 
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een Cut, and 0 Order, Decandria Monogynia 
"Each flower contains about ten or twelve males, and 
one female. There is only one SPECIES? 
Sr Officina'lis - The'SToRAX Turns; un, 
Tall uhu; native of Ruy, Ne and 
LL N F 3 2 1966 
| Ax, in lb te places of growth, will 
. 5 more than twenty feet high; with us, 
twelve or fourteen feet is the height we may expe it 
to grow to. The branches are covered with à ſmooth 
ih bark; and the younger ſhoots are of à reddiſh 
diu. The very wood of this tree is finely ſeented; 
in Turkey and other places where it natur 
ws;- chat fragrant refin called Storax exſudes from 
$ trunk, aàn incifion” being firſt made. The virtues 
"Is this refifi are well known, und the tree is rendered 
valuable on that account. The leaves which orna- | 
ment the ſlender branches, that are produced without 
Vrcder all around, are of a moderate ſize; and of a 
Val, pointed figure. Their edges are a little waved, 
elipugh free from ſerratures. They grow on ſhort 
foorftalks, without any order, being ſometimes by pairs, 
ſometimes Kvely, producing a ng arregularity. | 
They a little reſemble the leaves of the Quince Tree, 
and are of two cölours; their x furface' is of 4 
Jucid green, but their under is hoary; analy diffe-. 
rence of colours makes a good contraſt, eſpecially when 


.. waving with the wind, on this charming ſweet-ſcented . 


tree. The flowers are produced in June, from the 


D ſides of the branches, in bunches; ſeven or eight 


Fowers will conſtitute a tuft. | Their form and colour 
ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the Orange Tree, and 
their odours are diffuſed all around. Theſ flowers are 
ſucceeded by no fruit with us; fo that the ight of its 
deauty i is when it 1s in full blow. 


The PROPAGATION is from ſeeds, which we: why 
. ” om 


5 


„ 


; ; 
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Bec abroad. Theſe muſt be ſown an inch deep, 5 in 

ts of light ſandy carth, which pots ſhould be plunged 
in a ſhady well ſheltered place, there to remain until 
the ſecond ſpring after ſowing. In March the ſeeds 
will be.ready to Bout and td aſſiſt them, it will be 
neceſſary to take up the pots, and ſet them up to the 


 fims in à hotbed. When the. plants come up, all 


e air muſt be gixen them di often, water; and 


ſhould be :hattlened {oon.t 85 
brld de e i e th Th Pa 1157 
winter ſhould be e inn th oule: 


placed under ſhelter. In e it Ww 
neceſſary to force W a deco 
for if the pots are ſet ina ſhady place vp & 
4 now md, then à little eee e | 
P nn ns Ea Wi the 
ummer. greenhouſe plants, at the approac 
winter, they muſt be removed into ſh Thr and in 
ſpring they muſt be ſhook ney of thele larger pots, and 
exch-planted in a ſeparate ſmaller pot; and being ng well. 
watered, if they are 9 into a hothed, It will ſet 
them growing finely. After they haye had help this 
way, they muſt be ſoon 2 and. the pats taken 
up, and ſet. up to the rims. in mould i in a ſhady. place. 
in Winter - they. ſhould be placed in the greenhouſe 28 
before and this method muſt be continued. for fix or 
eight years, treating them exactly as Hardy: greenhouſe | 
plants, and ſhifting them into treſh pots, as as their en- 
creaſe of fie by growth pequires. By this time they 
will be woody and ſtrong; and may. then, the 

g of, April, be turned out of the pots, with the 
Ae the places Where they art defigned to 
remain. If the on e naturally dry and warm, and 


2 es; 11 nothing but very ſevere froſts 
wala 907 r 85 e 0 a Miche 
ne Bank; | F 
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1 of flowers, i in its 3 f which 8 
each cluſter is compoſed 1 many of wo flowers 
appear all over the tree, mixed in an eaſy manner 
among the delightful leaves; ſome peeping as it were „ 
above them, and 8 n tops, to make „„ 
the appearance ſtill more. free value of | 
theſe flowers is ſtill heightened by their delightful fra⸗ 
grance ;; and when their blow is over, which it will be 
in a an or three weeks, they have Moy was . ie 
tribute, 6 gy now ey ey; affor 1 10 5 | 
manner o for are FA ed | 
veſſels, of Go a. eee 1 Raja as nane 1275 = EE 
curious botaniſt can findany, pleaf ur * obſerving. Wo „ 
The Blue Lilac differs in no reſpectꝭ from the Pütple, | 3 
except that the branches are rather, more Lender and 
leſs erect, and that 55 . ea higher than twelve 
or fourteen feet, ches..axe; covered with 43 
ſmooth browniſh | bark; prey the 2 the Kine 
will be id like the former, thou 5 and 
| they, as well as the young ſhoots, wall have 3 a blueiſh 
unge. The leaves are exactly e de receding ſort. 
thaugh, they will have a caſt, of blue. The ſh, are | 
produced in May, in not quite ſuch, large 2 | 
- former ſort; the hung hes will be 11501 10g ſe. 50 
are of a fine blue colour, and admirably ſcented; 
Ks to be given with Juſtice. to. either gf | 
The White: Lilac ſeems rather a fiiffer, ay tthan tha 
| Blue, and the branches grow more ore& than any of the 
ſorts. Theyoung hranches are covered cp ov: 1 ht 
| bark; and in WHT, the buds, 1 5 will 
| large and tumzid, ae baceaus yello An; 7 
pe wo = A beg ſcaſon may be Wy iſtin- 
from, the others... The leaves are of the fame 
15 ure a zgh hoy En 1 17 5 9 575 : 
by maki a variet he flowers are of a fine white 
: i as) are he — in the ſame kind of large 
claſe.-panicles. as the others, which ſtand upright, 
They are very fair, and, in the bunches, are ſet very 
| y together, which cauſes them to be more ere 
than-cither of the two farmer ſorts. ,, Thus may any 
perſon who has never ſeen theſe trees form an of 
Tp n _ in _— SER * * * early, 


P * 18 
8 1 4 


* 


Chen the ants ar are final! ; or they will hegin f 
ing at the zeight of four or fiye fect, and baer 
Near after afford greater plentye of * as they advance 
in growth. The bunches general grow by pairs, 
| two. at the end of the fame, ſpring ing esd, dug of 
| being ge ß meh” 7 thay 
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The Blue aer Lilie, e an 5 45 My: dn 
Tbe Cut-leayed Perſſan Like,” nn nn 
The Gammon Perfian Lilac ſeldom grows his er tha 

Sis He ad" is deemed a moſt deli phi fe wa, 
ſhrub: The branches are long, flerider; flexible, and 
covered with à fmooth browniſh bark, with a 'Bluciſh 
tinge, on which are often ſeyeral yellowiſh pufctules 
The buds will be large and turgid in wintet 7 and the 
kaye and flower buds will come ont tarly in ſpring. 
The leaves are of a See meets, by of 4 Pane! green 
colour, and grow oppoſite 2 rs on the Branches. 
be flowers Filtde i in Fan bio ore the end of. May. 
They are of a blueiſh colour, and are produeed in che 
Hate kind of panicles as the other ſorts, though Woy 
Vill be ſuialfer and looſer. Their odour is merck | 
.*<ned than that of the others; and the ſnrübf on the 
hole, is very valuable, though” now pretty eb 
0 Ba long flexjble branches hade a natutal tende : 
: "hang downwards; and when in blow their — — of 5 
f on will . enereaſe this tendeney ; en which 
| Accor | be prope — 17525 a few ſticks to fuf — 
1 hich may de AN ed in ſuch = manner 
; A notice, Furl by "he gere examiner; 5 — | 
will be proper, as the branches tied to ſticks 
*3n f fall view, would thew 3 egree of Affneſs which, 
ney Well. 5 {ol 24700 72531 Tut #112 
>>> White Perfaan Lilac will grow to chg Nie height 
| With the former. The leaves; buds, and fhobts are bf 
= 5 hter colour. ces its flowers: dt the end of 
„in the ſame 5 of p pariicles'as the other 9 8 
6 ure ofa wi coor), 5 poſſelſed af thi man | 


en 2 0 , e 


Th, 


. 
1 


| odor 
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"Blue Perfian A from the rooddin „ in I 
1 flowers are of a 79705 blue colo ee a 
W on that account. 
e er ian Eilac affords the greatęſt yariet 
its leaves; though. the bark is rather darker, an #58 
twigs ſeem flenderer,. and are ſtil} more pendulous than. 
the other forts. The leaves of this ſort axe divided, 


almoſt to the midrib, into an uncertain number of * 


ſegments; and as this occaſions them to have à di 


rent, an unfrequent and a ſingular look, the value of | 
the plant 0 much heightened on their account; par- 


ticularly as it is in no reſpect diminiſhedi in che elegance 
and ce of its flowers. 


The oſt way of PROPAGATING all theſe Dri is by - 


layers; for if this work be e in autumn, on 
the young ſhoots, they. wi 
antumn following. This method is particularly to be 


preferred in che firſt three ſorts of Lilacs, as they natu - 


"= throw out ſuch plenty of ſuckers as to Weaken, 
wk conſtantly taken off, and diminiſh the beauty of 
the mother plants. Plants raiſed by_ layering will be 
leſs liable to throw out ſuckers, and conſequently will 
be more valuable. The common way, indeed, is to 
take up the ſuckers, and Plant them in the nurſery for 
a year or two, and then them out finally; but theſe. 
will- not be ſo. valuable as the others, as the 
will be, more liable to produce ſuckers, which to t 


Gardeners: When, be bas g9ba e ſtack of plants, 
Q 


on e HOOP. op 1 
iy Bay tl ef s ; liable” 8 but t up fuckers, , 
ph. — 5 2. —_ 


| led by.layers,; 
agg One: Any, the... Pers r 


png ; e 


? 105 Ke vt 24 


three ſorts do,; poo by = I 5's N 2 
1 encreafed. j which alſo is a good method. The ſeeds 
kipen in — autumn; and in October they ſhould be 
1 They are rather ſmall; and therefore the mould 
of beds hould be vary 
2 85 ghtly. n th 5 pring they w. 
will | wantno oe 1 than weeding . - 


come up, and 


18 ES” -  "  _ 


— 


be: good plants by the. 


-by 8775 they 10 


fine, ahh they. thouldbe co ver- 


5 375 {pring , 
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2 "Rep ay fant 79255 1795 | 
: A proper ſize to ally pfaf 
An A Vent or two after. The diffe 
5 _ Are generally” petimarierit Front e ron 
on may ſow them with reaſonable hopes o of Sn: 
n ſeeds ee . 
5 WY TEE + 413 28 mer 344% rank et bh oath - 
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A Cs nd Older, e Tit 
1Vxelt Howes contains” five males arid three” Hales. 
Fbert urs td SrrcEsE N 
achte FA HIr GU. The Disch Ante - 5 


k T i native of France, Lay, And | 
Ot * 0 Ilcte 8 71 118 5 
ig TIER Orrmabſee : 2 Gentige Taxa: - 


Places! in 2 on N * wy be —— 4 A A A 5 5 ä 
Ae. The Ft Pita bat wit grow to the height . 


of kbour fourteen ect. The branches are few; ind 
Nad abrbad in an irregular” matiber; ſonic being Fri 
others throrizonital;/ whilft others decline : 


- N e ned earth: The bark is ng abr 
: 9 f d por oy nr colcur next the! fun; 
x Artie opted fie of the branch of 2 pale brown. 5 


oppor a A tathor of à pale green, and very beauti- 
bub. They are very narido; and upon "examining 
them we find' them ſcaly in . fine degree. The. 
wers will be produted in plenty ar the etide" of tbe 
branches: They grow: in ſeeminfly very large Woſe 
opabidies ; but on examining them, We Had: Re each 
-45 ixompoſed of nümerous ebmpleat "Bowers, lieh 
in ſpikes, and are produced. ney the extrentittievef 
y eihfanches on the Nender twigs: al}around. *-Fachiof 
2thbledpikes ſeparately” is büt ſmall; and they are of a 
afered colohf. The fidwers of each ſpike fare vic 
_ ingly 


„ 


\ 2 , 


8 differ 85 whe 8 ſpecies Dy onl a Natl the 
number. This ſort flowers in IT and, .wo., have” | 
r in September, and; ſometimes in 


October, and even November, when the weather has 


been all aloby* wand Nothing ornamental. ſucceeds e | 
r 81 ＋. Ba 4 78 2 : 
2 e GERMAN, AMARISK is 0 r growth, 
ſeldom aſpiring higher than eight or ten — It is 2 
more regular tree than the former, as the branches all 
naturally grow in an upright poſition. They are ve 
brittle, are ſcented, and covered with a ſmooth | 
| Jowiſh bark. The leaves have Fa appearance, 3 
ſtand much cloſer together th of theother ſort: 
They are of an exceedingly lights a colour, and very 
ornamental. The flowers are produced ih July, * 5 
ends of the branches, in long fooſeſgikes; Eich 
0 rate flower i is mall. though muck larger jj 


ſort, and is poſſeſſed of ten ſtamina; e | 


nately ſherter. | Theſe ſpikes attract the: attention. 
when in blow; and are acltowiedged. bx albte have x 
Hine look ; neither is the noble appeararice loſt; 

the flowers are faded; but it is continued in tlie ſpi - 5 

even until the ſeeds are ripe, Ahich then ſeem di | 

ſolve into a ſhattered down and ſc wade et * 37 

The rROrPTOATNToNH of | theſe 


Every cutting will roo that is ſet e will . 5 


be a good plant by the autumn following. The eu- 
gel theſe forts by layers. has been 1 
but thin is bad advice; not only as being unne 
 nrouble, when they will grow ſo freely bycuttings, uit 
beeauſe layers of this tree very oſten willinorſirikerabe. 
at all We have layerei them, and ound thews affer- 
- lying: two years, without any roots and: the would 
a being grown up; differed fre \theothet branches o 
in that the mould had{a little altered the colour of the 
—_— . which ſhould warn al; rſons whO want zoek 
- lants to beware of layering: and this, - 
e Abey will do when we aſſure chem the tutti 5 
| D rooranfomclyantboſc: of the Commriin Willow. 
The beft time for-the work is October, though nx 
time of the winter will do: The cuttings -ſhould/be _ 
INE: ummer gs and of che 


**. e 
4 . 


garden is moſt eligible for them 10: be pinch in. W 

8 rr gra qe be good plants for the wilderneſs or 
i Sade may then be platted aut in almoſt any 
foil, ahoagh they beſt like alight moiſt earth, eſpecially 
4 German ws as in other countries, Where ny 
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Amen Claſs, = Order, Dina CY 
rs containing parts, a a. owers 

Sontaining one part; pon diſtinct plants - Therears 
anly two SPREEES 5s + der mat © 
Io :L A MUS - Canna The 1 Back | 
LT 5 ad bo Fan. nate of England, South of Eu 


N Ta'mus Cretica:. T "he Gagan Byack Baionvs 
«c tive of 

—5 OM MON 2, 0] Baiony. This has 2. 

a fleſhy root, fall of a, viſcous juice, blackiſh , 

without, white within, arid fi Far hs which iſſue nume> © 

rous ſlender twining ſtalks, which, wind about them. 

ſelves, or any meg chat is near them, and will mount, 


e fr e . 


e. „rhei Aft te en 21115 
BLACK. DEE "4 has a large, 
8 many lender twining 
4, will riſe IP about the 
"The of: are. trifid, 9550 vi . 
A. a good en 
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T N . 395 
© ade; and arc alternately on- the a Tie 
flowers come out in bunches, from- the fides of the 
branches. They appear about the ſame time 28 10 
former ; and e hogs like 2 9 1 
3 . The: daes beg wel both theſe ! is very eafy 

t is effe y parti e roots, or ſowi the Teas. 
1. The beſt time of parting the roots is 8 5 in the 
autumn, that they may be eſtabliſhed in their new 
fituation before the froſts come on. 2. The ſeeds 
' alfo ſhould be ſown in the autumn, ſoon after they are 
pes otherwiſe they will often lie until the ſecond 

g before they make cheir appearance. A very few of 
1 plants in the ſhrubery quarters will be ſufficient. 
The beſt way is to well dig 6s as und under the trees 
dr buſhes- where you chuſe the) Fouls 5, then put 
five or ſix berries in a place; covering them over about 
half an inch depth of mould. They will readily come + 
up, will 'twiſt about the trees, and ſhew themſelves . 
0 greater ot oh than when —_— * art ih their 
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e Claſs and Oi Disti Moni 
Male flowers colitaining many ſtamina joined in 25 


ſet at the baſe, and female flowers containing one pff 
tillum; upon diſtin lants, There are two SPECIES: 
Tus Nuctfer Boland 4010 ES en 
Txus Wee Tax N! an bunker r 
ſaid to be a native of Britain, and woft parts 'of Evrope 
l. grows alſo i in"Canadz © © 3 
The Tap wil grow toagreat Gre: Er Nb ee 
Niitib werße ines in his time; and Mr. PENNANT, 
in 2 T0 Otland, took notice of i Yewir'Fother-. 
Angan church-yard, the Tuins of which girted fifty- & 
feet and à half. I he leaves of this tree form perfect 
\feathers'? — * wi _ 


396 : Tanks > 


old, leave are of 2 n Haring 
accuſtomed to ſee this tree, either as a fubject 8 Ris 4 
ture or a companion of the dead, and generally in Fd 
eld declining. and. frequently diſeaſed ſtate, We 
either wholly unacquainted with its natural beauties, ot 
overlook them. If, however; the Yew, ſtanding fogly, 
[offered to form its own, head, it becomes ono | 
Ya ſuperior degree ; it throws out its lower branch 
to a great extent; and. ſhooting upwards, takes a ſtrik- 
ingly conical outline; putting on LE 0 ng r | 
Peararice. | The timber of the Yeu . . | 
durable. EveLyN enumerates its 2 „ Beſides che 
vſes of the wood for bows. (for which the cloſe and 
more deeply dyed is beſt] the artifts. in bor, bin 
nes hu aud Tay, moſt gladly. employ it; and i 
Germany they uſe to wainicar their loves with boa! 
this material : alſo for the « Sof wills, Polls to be | 
ſet in moiſt grounds, and ever fung. axle: trees, there 
in none to be compared with it: like w iſe ef the bodies 
of lutes, theqrboes, bowls, wheels, and pins for | 
pulleys; yea, and for tankards to drink out of.“ He 
mentions whole woods of theſe trees divers miles ft 
reun, growing in the neghbourhood' of Box Hill, i 
rg Theie woods, or rather, we app DA, 
plantations, have lately been taken down (a few andards 
excepted) ; and the timber of ſuch 25 15 were found  . 
were ſold to the cabinet makers at very high prices, for 
inlaying: one tree in e was value ata hundred. 
dend and halt of it was actually ſold for fifty. 
caſt valuable ery: cut up — 5 8 poſts; 'whic 
N ro faſt for ages; even ſtakes made from 
i —— to of Yew! have WB, known to ſtand for a num 
ber of years, We do not mention theſe circumſtanc 
as an indycement for making plantations of Yew, * ſo 


= RE thoſe” who may have Yew Trees in 


Indeed, Seen and uſe Las the 
25 


hs 4 
11 


* 


-matter, fa 
hunger. It is true, ſeveral have loſt both — 7 an 


| cavſe, or to the Gardener having thrown the elippi 
oa in places where cattle come; who, partic 
lar 


| the clippings be either carried in for the fire 


an inch deep. By being thus expeditio: e nfing 


woe leaves, and, eee dyere ud 
wil ſtand upon their Hind legs, and devour” 1 
High us can resch. HABA, {peaking df 

At has been-thought dangerous to- 5 
cattle. into fields where Yew Trees ow; but J e 
no beaſts will touch them, unleſs compelled by extre 


cows by their cating the leaves of this tree ; but thi 
accident muſt beattrrhuted either to theaboyementione 


7 .COWS,, will cat them when about half d. 
new hay - . fs: an accident, viz. 4 
cbavin -thrownthe'c za ew Tree over TRE 
'a neighbouring farmer of mine loſt ſeren dx e Fc 
his beſt cartlez which ought to be u caution to all Gar- 
deners, whenever theſe trees are "cut, to be catefy 
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Farderier, 
of aYew Tree 9 5 ad, 


Tube PREPAGATION. of this tree 13 fm e. 
autumn when the ſeeds are ripe, a ſufficient: quantity) 
-ſhould be gathered; and being firſt cleared of their 
mucilage, ſet them be ſown neatly, in beds about Half 


them, wany will come up the next by pring 
14 the feeds are kept © out Bok the round 750 
not! 
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x; 24 3 n cuergrren tree or forub ; natiue of bing 8 | 


"Birks * | 


1 Taste G, Be: one with vety rn 


with triped lung. Theſe are encrtaſed 
by. e and the riped ſort, HayBuy tells us, maſt 
be el in a very barren ſoil, or em ſoon become 
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V "Ir cot, arp it, 810 een e n 
F . Hor rigbinne | 
OE S 80 1 * AT A515 e 
180 ONS e 24 ks AY (<4 9 112 1 n : 
To A 2 3 l 
Lizxean Chak _—Y Ge e ; 
ws flowers containing-four parts joined at the bats, 
and female flowers containing one part; opon the ſame 
wor. There are four ns 's To. of them arc 
IS: ow - - 8 
TER Tav'va. Gabe: The Common: Az 
Vita; an reen tree or arab; native of; | how 
dm parts of America and Siberia. n 51711 
as, Lars ie 


bs yy v2 24 
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Orientalis? The * 


x. I be Commos An Bon ViIræ will rils-to-thirty 
or {rein high. The, Kalle aves of this tree are _ 
Aly farmed, the leafters- ing broad and, in an ad- 
wanced ſtate of the tree, thinly ſcattered 5: i EY -broiſee 
1 to moſt people, very dilagreeabls 
Went. In 2 youthful, ſhrub-like ſtate, the Th 
is gives no unpleaſing variety, md. may be 
. Ev 3 
 arafige 4 — Foreſt. Trees; and 1 She e 
en apply it to many ſes. HAF, 

the wood is: reddiſh; firm, and if 
= e way-cafily judge of its value for curioſities of 
moſt ſorts when worked up by the reſpective arti 
22 turnery, Joiners, cabinet water N — 
however, 10 peak from t £ han from expo- 
1 1 T avs ile S a 
"The A Arbor Vitzis 0: . PROP DEW, Either:from 
l 1 yers, or cuttings, the formet of which produce | 
— thongh che q lates method orf propa# . 
oy are more genefally: practiſad. i in l 
pagate his we fo, oy 3 8 
gather 
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. rg as they: are quite. r 2 

= y the beginning of | Ts , mult. benq in | | 
bots or boxes of lightfüne garth, being covered abqutr m f 
AJuarter of an inch derh. The, boxes, ſhould immedi - 1 5 ö 


ately. after be put in Ll decker place, fo, 175 t 
ol 


ſeeds in them, Shad, they arIng . to | 
1 24 be, geſtroy 7 vi fon: bolts: BE thy 
1 Fill. then mon bruary, pr muſt. 
ght out and ſeß al ang Sopth-wall, rhac 
| vu) the mould may ſet the powers of. 75 | 
= ; and; whenever. ſeyere weather 22 d, 
—.— ſhould wok angel their thelter, ons 5 b. 
brought out again when 4 | 
returns. With this care, f the. p ants: will it 
the ſpring y hilft, 2 it, e 8 lie until 
the ſecond ipring be make 1 
which neglect one ER loſt. W en the. - young 
ts are-up;/and all danger af the 8 a ceaſed they 
Fouls be fr in the Helo — — HET can hay the free 
Air; and in this p remain all ſummetr. 
During that 3 1855 bed zould be x gizen them; 
keeping. them clean from weeds: is the principal trouble 
they will cauſe. By the autumn they will haue made a 
poor ſhoot; for this reaſon the 8 ould 23 in 
their pots or boxes, which muſt ; fame | 
ſheltered;;fituation they had at Gre wh — ex.may 
remain all winter. In the ſpring, they may he. 
dut into the, ſun; again, to reap the benefi 7 : has 
: influence en ar ſeaſon; and if 7. — are ſet in th | 
of May to remain there all ſummer, 
8 forward their gromth. „The ſpring ollawing, | 
hey then two-years-old ſeedlings, they. mould be” 
d planted. GE en | 
aſunder. Here they my, d:two; e befare th 
areAet in the nurſery: ben they. are takenfr 2 4 
s. with 8 a moiſt ſeaſon sought al | 
pe made choice of, and they mould Jin pong. 1 Sn 5 | 
end a half aſunder, and two feet and a half diſtagee A 
| the rows, where they may ſtand till they 74 ont = | 
| 3 a. In order to propagate this tree from __— | 
ound ſhould be he dg, an 125 light round abe 
22 and. the branches laid doyn ſo deep: ag the 
tap yen e . 2 ;the., 


FOR . 


taken out of the boxes, 
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. Sc 


= ru o i 


being r of the the young wood but ir it ſhould 4 jappet 
— Jokes: the laft year's ſhoots on the branches 
thould 9 mot out vigoroully, and 3 ar 
many twigs w 4 vers, 
that are not Gy long: in order to have the greater 
ty of Jaye TS, an 
be buried, ende proper to fharten the 10 1 
that, being all hid in the þ . | 
appear aboye the ſurface, * This will be a means of pre- 


that the ſhorter ſhoots ma not _ 


Fervin twig, _ conſequently of | 
C 


greater num f plants from” the 
When theſe 9 ered, the ſhoots ought to 
have 28 G iy a ſmall nick; for without this 
the Fnot always rike "root: nay, if the land is 
ng and heavy, it is great 00e bat you find them 
Withe ot, 4 yo laid them, only grown bigge 
Tbus will one 1 de loſt, which Mae's the neceiſſiti 
_ ef obſervin 3 precautions. Being layered in this 
manner in the in? ty En. "bY the autumn following they 
will have taken root; and in the ſpring, when the 
| vow froſts ate paſt, they may be taken from the ſtoels, 
heres in the nurſe ry, at the diſtance direfted 25 
te ſeedlings. 3. In order to 1 0 theſe trees from 
cuttings, oung ſhots ſhould be taken from the trees 
in Auguft, if tain has fallen; if not, the buſineſs muſt 


de deferred till it does; for work of this kind ſhould | 
. . till the r rains have 


len upon the earth and made it cool and moiſt. 
f' theſe Cuttings ought to be of the laſt year's: ſhoot; 
and Ff a bit of the old wood be left at the end of each, 
ie will enereaſe the certainty of ſucceſs. The 1 1 
theſe cuttings ſhould have 2 ought to he ſhady and 
meltered; and the foil in Which they are e 
enfure the greater ſuccef: ebe fed'h 3 m. I 
may be planted almoft as thick as yon pleaſe ; 
tore, however, than four or five inches alunder, ig 
rows* che rows may be 2 foot and a haff diſtancę from 
dach other; and aſter they are planted; à little litterimay | 
be laid between the rows, to eep the flott ont of e 
f * in winter, and the: ſun from vers, ö , 
in the fommer; Phis litter will 4 
the weeds, but will ſaye rhe trouble Ker 
"ge deen deer for the: * 


EO T „ 
* 1 11 5 170 . Nach! t= 
Tlants, uft ien roots. of; 201 Fh de 3 
* Leaſt 10t in great p lenky, as it t often, > coſe theftender+ 
fibres to Tot at firſt ſtr riking, ang fo. eftroys Ds young 
plant. N "In one y Fear tl ſe cuttings 1 5 520 goo d roots, 
10 that the litter.) ay. S taken Away, id the ſurface 3 
ihs ea earth c oye in the ſpring, v which. 1 e 
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ſacceeding fa In th tu m, bel en two 
65 eee ay, ff Be 5 1 e 
| : fer at the nce directed ſor the eedlings nd, 
layers After they aße plan ted in the BUCH Yo 1 Will 
require nothin ng more, than the uſual. care of keeping 
them clean from weeds, and digging. between. the rows 
in winter pl Ibex. are planted where. they are to re- 
main. Th s plant b ears à very moiſt ſitustion. 
Oc ober is the beſt month for. e out theſe 
e thou 5 any of the winter or months wilk 
anſwer. When they are planted, they uld be ſet a 

yard aſunder, and thinned and managed as has been all 
log directed fox others which are nearly of the ſame 
growtk. The Arbor Vitæ gives great richneſs to tufts 
and maſſes of ſhrubs: it is full, yet flowing 1 in feather—. : 
like rafilers „ 

There is a Varia of this tree diſcovered by Mr. 
Hannbnv, Which be has named The American Sweets f 
ſcented Arbor . te; this ſeems to remove a principal 
objection to the Common ſort; namely, the diſagree -* 
ableneſs of its ſmell. He ſays, It came up from ſome 
a ſeeds. at the 2 of a box I had from Penns.-. 

8 15 t has the ſame duſky look in winter as the + 

C0 mon ſort, though it is better furniſned with 
bra ches neither are they produced fo horizontully, or 
hang dawn in the manner of the Common ſort. What 
| makes iy fort moſt, Ts is the property of its , 
leaves; 93 85 W they emit a moſt refreſhing: 
oddur, ich. is oe many, ſuppoſed to he as fine am aro- 
men 351 a We have; . whereas the leaves of. the .othe!2:5 
or 


agreeable, ch | Thether -this property will, be oentinned 
by ſeed have, Note e FF 

27 "CHINESE; 798 8 Var is a much more 
beay apt than ,tbe;-Con man: ſpecies 30. for ita i i 


he more gs” and mg in a more pic- 


492 . 


tureſque erect manner, and the leaves are of a fine 
pleaſant light green colour; whereas thoſe of the other 
uin winter are of a dark diſagreeable green, inclined: to a 
duſky brown, which is the worſt property of this: tree 
in tlie winter ſeaſon. The branches of the Common 
Arbor Vitæ are of a dark brown colour, and the bark 
on tlie young branches is ſmooth; the bark of the 
Chineſe is alſo ſmooth, and of a light brown. The 
Leaves of this fort, like the others, are imbricated, that 
, they grow over each other; but they are more nu- 
merous and ſmaller, and grow cloſer together; and 
| being of fo fine a green, which continues all winter, 
makes this fort the moſt valuable, though not to the 
rejection of the others, even in pleaſurable plantations; 
for thoſe cauſe good variety by their manner of growth, 


as well as the colour of their leaves. The flowers of 


none of the ſorts have any beauty; they have males 
and females diſtin; and the females of the Common 
Arbor Vite are ſucceeded by ſmooth 'cones, whereas 
the cones of the Chinefe fort are rugged. © They are 
pn than the Common fort, and are of a fine gray 
This ſpecies, as well as the Sweet-ſcented ſort, may 
de 'pRoPAGATED by layers and cuttings, as has been 
directed above for the Common ſort. © 
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_  Lixxeax Claſs and Order, Pelyandria Adonngynia : 
Each flower contains many males and one female. 
There are only two Sr is oe, 

1. TTIIA Europz'a : The Euxor RAM Lim, or the 
Lid DEN TREE; a tall deciduous tree ; native, it is ſaid, 
of * and molt parts of Europe. 
2. F1LIA Americana: The AMERICAN, LIME; 4 
. deciduous tree; native of Virginia and Canadaa. 
I. The EuxorzgAun Lime will grow. to eighty or 

ninety feet high, and from twenty to thirty feet in 


: : ks eir- 


{ 


rally forms a moſt perfectly elliptical head; and even in 


winter its general appearance is tendered pleaſing, bß 


the elegance of its long ſlender twigs. As ſtandards, 
bo age in a rich deep ſoil, Limes are liarly eli- 
gible; they are, in ſuch ſituations, en 
. growth, and except the Oak and the Eſculus, ſew or no 
trees exceed them in point of ornament. : The wood of 
the Lime is light, ſoft, and peculiarly fine grained: it 
ranks with that of the Sycatmore and the Poplar, and 
may ſerve upon many occaſions as a ſubſtitute for the 
Beech: indeed, in one point of view, it ſeems to exceed 
any of thoſe woods, and ſtands upon its own baſis; 
namely, for the purpoſe of the carver: we cannot, 


however, upon the whole, recommend it in general. 


terms to the planter as a timber tree: land, ſuch as this 
tree requires to render it of quick growth, ought rather 
to be applied to the more uſeful purpoſe of huſbandiy, 
or, if convenient or neceſſary to be planted, . ſhould be 
occupied by the more valuable Oak or Aſh; for which 


- neceſſary woods, a certain and perpetual market may be 


expected. 


- - The European ſpecies affords ſeveral Yarieties : a, 


The Narrow-leaved Mountain Lime, 
The Broader-leaved Mountain Lime, s 
The Elm-leaved Eim , 
The Green-twigged Lime, 
The Red-twigged Lime. 


- All theſe are very inconfiderable differences; and 


though, if nicely obſerved, they cauſe ſome variety, yet 
that is ſo ſmall as not to deſerve much pains r 
them, except the Red-twigged ſort, which of all others 
is the moſt Ven becauſe, when diveſted of their 


leaves, its young branches exhibit their ſine ſmooth 


red bark all winter, which has a pleaſing effect in all 
places; though in the younger plants this effect will be 
more ſtriking and delightful, as the bark only is red of 


the laſt year's ſhoots; and the ſmaller the plants are, 


the more of theſe and the leſs of older w the com- 
poſition of the tree will be; whereas, when the trees 


get older, the twigs will be ſhorter and leſs viſible; and + 


though ſtill of a red colour, yet not of ſo delicate à red 


eircumference. The foliage is peculiarly ſoft: and 
delicate, and its flowers ſweet in the extreme. It natu- 


Choice of 


as the young plants wear on their bark at firſt. Some- 
times theſe trees will run away from their colour, and 
grow with green branches; but as this is not common, 
the Red -twigged fort muſt be ſtill allowed to be prefe - 
rable to all others; and the ſeeds of this muſt always 
be ſown for the raiſing of forts . 
The PROPAGATION of the Euxopean LINE is 
from ſeeds, cuttings, and layers. HAN BURN, however, 
ſays, That trees from layers or cuttings never grow 
To bandfome nor ſo faſt as thoſe from ſeeds. "Theſe 
_ ſhould be gathered from thriving healthy trees of the 
true Red-twigged kind; and then by far the greateſt 
part of the 3 will be of that fort. The ſeeds 
will be ripe in October; and let a dry day be made 
| 25 gathering them. As the ſeeds grow at the 
extremity of the branches, and as it would be tedious to 
gather thei with the hand, they may be beaten down 
2 a long pole, having a large winnowing ſheet, or ſome 
ſuch thing, ſpread under the tree to receive them. 
When you have got a ſufficient quantity, ſpræad them 
in a dry place, for a few days, and then ſow them. The 
manner of ſowing them is in beds of rich mould, about 
an inch deep, and about an inch aſunder all over the 
bed. The plants will appear the firſt ſpring, and ſhould 


ſtand in the ſeminary two years, when they ſhould be 


removed to the nurſery, planting them in rows, about 
two feet and a half aſunder, and a foot and a half in the 
rows; and here they may remain until wanted for uſe. 

2. The AMERICAN LiME. Of this ſpecies alſo 


there are a Variety or two, which indeed differ very 
little in appearance from any of the Common European 


ver 4 


ſorts; for the leaves are heart-ſhaped like theirs. There 
are a larger and a ſmaller leaved fort. Their edges are 
finely ſerrated, and end in acute points. Theſe: beau- 
tifully cordated leaves, that thus run into acute points, 
have their under ſurface” of a paler green than their 
upper. The larger leaved kind is by far the fineſt fort, 


and the branches vary from all others of this genus, in 


that they are covered with à dark brown bark. The 
flowers excite no attention in the Gardener; but the 
Botaniſt is delighted when he finds they are furniſhed 
with nectaria, whereas the flowers of our Common 
Lime Tree have none. The flowers are produced in 

EE | F V15t bunches, 


bunches, like our Common ſort, but make no better 
figure. They are very fragrant; and are ſucceeded by 
coriaceous capſules, containing the ſeeds. 5 


. 


"The PROPAGATION of this ſpecies is the ſame as that 
of the European fort, if ſeeds can be procured from 
abroad; if not, a few plants muſt be obtained. Theſe . | 
ſhould be planted in a light rich ſoil, if ſuch can be had, ES 
for in ſuch they ſhoot the ſtrongeſt ; though almoſt any > 
other will do. After theſe plants have ſtood a year or 
two, they ſhould be headed near the ground, for ſtools. 
They will then ſhoot out many young branches from 
theſe, which may be layered: in the autumn; though, 
if they ſtand two years, there will be greater plenty of 
young twigs for layering; for every ſhoot. of the firſt. 
ſummer will the year following diyide. into ſeveral. 
When the layering of theſe is to be performed, which 
ought to be in the autumn, the ſtrong two- years ſhoots 
mult be brought down; and if they are ſtiff and do not 
bend readily, they muſt haye a gentle plaſh with the 
knife near the bottom; a flit ſhould be made at the 
joint for every one of the youngeſt twigs, and their ends 
der backwards, that the flit may keep open. This 5 
being done, the mould muſt be levelled among the : 
layers, and the ends of them taken off to within one 
eye of the ground. The buſineſs is then done; and 
the autumn following they will have all good roots, 
many of which will be ſtrong, and fit to plant out to 
ſtand, whilſt the weakeſt may be removed into the 
nurſery ground, in rows, to gain ſtrength. All the 
ſorts of Lime Trees will alſo gray from cuttings; but 
| this is found to be an uncertain method; and if it was 
more certain, plants raiſed either by them or layers are 
net near ſq good as thoſe raiſed from ſeeds, which way 
ought always to be practiſed where they can be ob». 
tained. . Where that is not ta be done, any art muſt 
be uſed ta obtain ſame few plants; and if the Gardener | 
ſhould happen to procure a cutting or two of the Ame- = | 
rican ſorts, ſet them in pots, and plunge them in the | | 
bark bed; let him water and ſhade them, and they will 
| be. ſure to grow; and theſe he may afterwards enereatg. 
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3 Clak 5 Order, e Tri Tigynia $6 
| Each flower contains five males and three females, = 
„ are eleyen SPECIES 3 eit of which are proper 

| for our collection: 
1. VIBU RNUM Lantana : The G Vun a 
Num; or WAYFARING Tax, or PLIANT MEALLY_. 
TrEE ; a deciduous forub or tree; native of England, 
and moſt of the Northern parts of Europe. | 

2. Visu'snum Dento'tum : The SAW-LEAVED Vi. 

Bunnum; 4 deciduous formub ; native of Virginia. 1 
VIU ANU Nudum : The Exrixk-LrAvED Vi- 
BURNUN; @ deciduous Grub; native of Virginia 

4. VIU RNUNM Prunifolum - The PLUM-LEAVED | 
V1iBURNUM,..or the Black Haw;'@ deciduous forub; 

| native of Virginia and Canada. 

F. Visu'snum Opulus: The 8 EinzR; a tall 
deciduous ſhrub; native of maiit grounds i in England, 
and moſt parts of Europe. | 

6. Visu'snum Acerifo lou - The MaPLE- LEAVED : 

| Vigonx Un; a deciduous ſhrub ; native of Virginia. 

7. Vinu'swum Caſffinoides : The BasTarD Cas- 
SINE; or CASSIOBERRY, or SOUTH SEA. TEA; ; 
deciduous Grub; native of Virginia. 5 

8. VIBORNMU ZA Tut: T]he LaunrusT! NUS ; : * 
evergreen fhrub ; native of Italy and Spain. 

1. The Common Vigurenpm will grow to be 
twenty or more feet high, though it may be kept down 
to any height defired; and in uch gardens as are at a 
diſtance from the places where it grows common, and 
in Which! it has not been before obſer ved; in ſuch gar- 
dens it is enquired after, and attracts the attention of 
thoſe who walk therein, almoſt as much as any ſhrub. 
in the whole Collection. The branches are not very 
numerous, and in winter they are covered with a ſmooth 
ayiſh bark, inclined. to a brown colour, eſpecially 
hea Ee bottom of the oath, - The Younger, as 5 


ſhoot, 
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ſhoot, are white and downy, and the ends, eſpecially in 
winter, feel ſoft and woolly. ' The branches are long, 
and exceeding tough. They will often ſhoot near fix. 
feet from the bottom in a year; and make the beſt 
bands for fagoting. The leaves are very large, heart-. 
ſhaped, very full of large veins, and have their edges 
ſerrated. Their upper ſurface is of à dark green 
colour, but their under is white, and like cotton; and 

they are placed oppoſite by pairs on the branches. 
The flowers are produced at the ends of the branches: 
the buds will be formed the preceding ſummer, which 
continue to get larger in the autumn; all winter they 
will be in a ſtate of increaſe, and at that ſeaſon they 
terminate the ends of the branches like ſo many roug 

buttons. The-flowers, when out, will be in large um- 


bels, to form which theſe buds encreaſe in fize all 


ſpring, but ſhew little of what may be expected from 
them until about May, when they begin to divide, and 
ſhew that they are growing to be bunches of flowers. 
In June, they will be wholly out, and formed into large 


umbels; they are of a white colour; and have a god 


appearance. Theſe flowers are ſucceeded by berries, 
which are alſo ornamental, and cauſe variety; for they 
will be firſt of a fine red colour, and afterwards: of a 


7 


deep black. This plant likes a dry ſituation. 
here is a Variety of this ſort with more oval leaves; 
but the differences are very inconſiderable in all reſpects. 
There is alſo the Seriped-leaved Viburnum, which is 
coveted by thoſe who are fond of variegated plants. 
2. The SAw-LEAVED VIBURNUM is ſo called, be- 
cauſe the leaves are more beautifully ſerrated than any 
of the ſorts. It is at preſent not very common. Its 
branches, leaves, and flowers, are not ſo large as the 
former, but they are of a more genteel growth. It will 
row to the height of about ten feet. The bark is 

uach and of a light colour; and the leaves are of a 
fine light green.” They are tolerably large, though 
nothing like thoſe of the other ſorts, and ſtand on 
 longiſh footſtalks, which give them a fine air. They 
are ſtrongly veined, and have their edges finely ſerrated. 
They are of a roundiſh oval figure, and are placed 
oppoſite by pairs on the branches. The flowers are 
produced in June, at the ends of the branches, in very 
1 e large 
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| large round bunches : Their colour is white: ; the 
appear in Janes. and are ſeldom eee by any 


berries in England. 
3. ENTIRE-LEAVED ViBuRNUM. The ſorts of 
Lauruſtinus are evergreens, and have all entire leaves; 
but this ſpecies of Viburnum agrees in every reſpe i mn 

deſcription with two ſorts, one of which ſheds its leaves 
in winter, whilſt the other retains its verdure during 
that ſeaſon. The deciduous kind grows to about ten 
feet high. The younger branches are covered with a 
Smooth deep red bark; whilſt that of the older, though 
ſmooth, is of a Aar brown colour. The leaves are 
pretty large, and of a delightful ſhining green on their 
upper ſurface; but their under is paler, and much 
veined: they are of a lanceolated, oval figure, though 
- their ends are rounded; their edges are entire, and they 
; fand oppoſite by pairs on the branches. The flowers 
are produced in July, at the ends of the branches, in 
" Jarpe umbels; their colour is white; and they have 
much the reſemblance of thoſe of the Common Lau- 
ruſtinus, though they are rather ſmaller. They have 
2 genteel look ; and are ſucceeded ** berries, which 

never ripen with us. | 

4. PLUM-LEAVED vn don or BLACK Haw. - 
"This ſpecies, for the-moſt part, goes by the name of 
Black Haw, becauſe the fruit a little reſembles that of 
the Haw, though of a black colour. It will grow to 
be about ten feet high; and the branches are covered 
with a ſmooth reddiſh bark. T he leaves are oval, and 
not ſo large as any of the other ſorts, being ſeldom 
more than two inches long, and proportionally broad. 
- They are of a light pleaſant” green colour, and have 
their edges finely ſerrated. Their footſtalks are pretty 
ſhort, and they grow for the moſt part oppoſite by pairs 
on the branches. The flowers are produced in June, 
at the ends of the branches, in large umbels. Their 
colour is white; but they are . ee by 
berries i in England. . 
F. Maxsn ELper. Of this ſp ecies there are two 
notable Varieties: 2 Marſh Elder "with Flat F lowers. 
| Gelder Roſe. 

The Mar/h Elder <vith flat flowers wilt grow to he a 
bes near * TOY "wt e branches wy 
W cCovere 
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covered with a ſmooth and almoſt white bark. They 
are often produced oppoſite by pairs; though in general 
they are of an irregular growth. >The young ſhoots 
will be cornered; and this is more perfeg in che more 
vigorous ones, being compoſed of five or ſix flat ſides. 
The leaves. are large and ornamental, of a fine green 
colour and a ſoft contexture, compoſed of three large 
lobes, which are jagged at their edges, and grow on 
glandulous footſtalks. In autumn theſe leaves have 
exquiſite beauty; for they die to ſo fine a red, as to 
have a ftriking effect at that ſeaſon. The flowers are 
produced in large umbels, in the beginning of June, all 
_ over the tree, and have a grand look. Each umbel is 
compoſed of very many hermaphrodite flowers, which 
.of themſelves make no great figure ; but they are ſur- 
rounded by a border of male flowers, which are white, 
and are ſo ornamental to each buſh as to throw a luſtre 
over the whole tree. Neither does this ſhrub ceaſe to 
exhibit its beauties when the flowers are over; for 
beſides what it affords by its leayes, which are inferior 
to few other trees, both in ſummer and autumn, the 
hermaphrodite flowers will be ſucceeded by fine ſcarlet 
berries, which will grow in ſuch large bunches, and be 
produced in ſuch plenty all over the ſhrub, as to give 
it an appearance ſuperior to almoſt any thing of the 
berry kind; and were it not for its commonneſs, this 
would, on their acccunt only, be ranked amongſt trees 
of the firſt value. Eg 
* The Gelder Roſe, or Snowball Tree, is a Variety. only 
of the preceding ſort; its origin was accidental, and it 
Is kept uꝑ Jud continued by culture in our gardens. 
The nature of the ſhoots and ſize of the tree, together 
with the colour of the bark, differ in no reſpect from 
he former. The leaves alſo are of the ſame form, are 
| broduced in the ſame manner, and die away to the 
lame delightful red in the autumn. The Variety this 
Tort occaſions, then, is by the flowers; and- by theſe 
this variety is fo great, as to be exceeded by ſcarcely 
any two diſtin& ſpecies whatſoever. They are pra- 
duced in the beginning of June, all over the tree, in 
large globular bunches. Each bunch is compoſed of 
numerous male flowers, of the ſame nature with thoſe 
| That ſurround the hermaphrodite flowers of the * | 
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Gir Their Ge is. white, like thoſe ; - but wie 
produced in large globular heads, and in great plenty, 
have a much finer appearance. HAx BURN adds, © it 
.3s delightful to ſee this tree uſher in-the month of June, 
as it were, with its glorious flowers, which will then 
at a diſtance have the appearance of balls of [now, lodged 
in a pleaſing manner all over its head. | 
6. MAPLE-LEAVED ViguaxUu. This is a middle 
ſized ſhrub, - ſending forth ſeveral branches, which are 
rough, and full of pith. The leaves are compoſed of 
three principal lobes, like thoſe of the Maple U ree, and 
row. on ſmooth footſtalks. The flowers come out 
705 the fides of the branches, im umbels. Their co- 
hbur is white; they appear in June; and ate OY ſuc- 
_ ceded by ſee is in England. 
7. BasrarD.CassINt, Caſſioberry Buſh, or South 
Ses Thea, is rather tender, will grow to Gut ten feet 
in height, forming itſelf into a buſh by riſing with three 
or four ſtems, and ſending forth numerous branches 
from the bottom to the top. The leaves are of an 
oblong, lanceolated figure, ſerrated, grow oppolite by 
pairs, and continue on the trees until the nipping 
troſts come on; inſomuch that in the early part of a 
mild winter, they have been taken for an Evergreen. 
Theie leaves are of an exceeding! bitter nature, if 


chewed ; and it is faid, that an infuſion of them proves 


eilicicious in removing pain, bracing a relaxed ſtomach, 
and reſtoring a loſt appetite The flowers: are produced 
ja bunches, from the fides of the branches. Their 
colour is white ; they appear at the end of July; and 
are ſucceeded by red berries in the autumn. Whenever 
this plant is to have a thare in a Collection, a naturally 
Tarm and dry ſoih that is well ſheltered, muſt be ſought 
for, gtherwile there is a chance of bade it by froſts; 
pr if the, plant is not wholly deſtro 2 the young 
branches will be killed, and the tree baggled, as = 
585 rather a bad appearance with others in tue ſpring. 
The firſt fix ſorts are very eatily PROPAGATED, either 
by feeds, lay ers, or cuttings. No particular art need be 
nled for the ſeeds, wnether they be of the ſorts of our 
wn ripening, or of thoſe we receive from abroad. A 
p ider of common garden mould, made fine, will be 
ſofficient; thougli it may be proper ta obſerve, that 
many 


many of them will lie until tlie ſecond ſpring before 
they appear. The beds, before and after the plants are 
come up, will want nothing except weeding; and when 
they are a year or two old, they may be planted in the 
nurſery, at ſmall diſtances; and in two or three years 
more they will be fit to be finally planted out. 2. Theß 
are all eaſily propagated by layers alſo; for if branches 
are pegged down, and the mould anyhow thrown on 
them, they will have plenty of roots by the next au- 
tumn; and moſt of them will be good plants for almoſt 
any place. This freedom, however, ſhould be given 
to none but thoſe of our own country; for the Ameri- 
can forts, as being ſtrangers, demand more care ànd 
neatneſs in the performance. 3. They are alſo eaſily 
propagated by cuttings ; for the young ſhoots of theſe 
trees cut into lengths, and planted in a moiſt garden 
ſoil, in the autumn, will any of them grow; and this is 
our common method of propagating them. However, 
jf a perſon has only a few plants of the American kinds, 
ny beſt way is to make ſure of encreaſing them by 
If a large quantity is wanted, the beſt way to Ro- 
 PAGATE the Marsn ELDER is by ſeeds. As the 
GELDER Ros is a male flowering Variety, and never 
produces any ſeeds, it muſt always be propagated by 
layers or cuttings, by which the Variety will always be 
ß Eo. „„ 
The BasTARD CAssIxE is PROPAGATED by layers. 
The young ſhoots are fit for this purpoſe; and when 


| 88 for two or three winters, until _ are grown 

rong plants, either in a greenhouſe, or under a hotbed 
frame or ſome cover, there will be leſs danger of loſing 
them than by planting them immediately in the nur- 
ſery, or where they are to remain for continuance. 

owever, a perſon who has not theſe conveniences, 
muſt fix on the warmeſt and beſt ſheltered ſpot he 
can find; and having prepared the ground, let the 
layers be taken from the old plants in the ſpring; if 
the weather be moiſt, it will be ſo much the better; 


they have taken root, if they are planted in pots, and 


and let him plant them in the nurſery, row by row, at 


two feet aſunder. In the ſummer, they ſhould be wa- 
| tered in dry weather, and when the winter froſts begin, 
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to come on, the ground ſhould be covered with peaſe 
raw almoſt rotten, old thatch or tanners bark, to keep 
them from penetrating the roots. By this means mairy 
of the plants will be preſerved; and this care may be 
repeated every winter until they are planted out to 
ſtand. But this is not ſo good or fo ſafe a method as 
potting them, and managing them as before directed; 
for they may be then turned out of their pots, when 
wanted, meuld and all together, without feeling the 
JJ . ĩ ER NTT. 
8. The LavrvsTINUs 3s: one of the greateſt orna- 
ments of our gardens in the winter months, not only 
as it is a fine Evergreen, but becauſe, during that ſeafon, 
jt will either be in full blow, or elſe exhibit its flowers 
and buds in large bunches ready to burſt open, in ſpite 
of all weather that may happen; and the boldneſs af 
_ theſe buds, at a time when other flowers and trees 
ſhrink under oppreflive cold, is matter of wonder and 
- pleaſure. There are many VARIETIES of Lauruſtinus; 
but thoſe moſt remarkable are, The Narrow-l/caved 
Lauruſtinus, The Broad-leaved Lauruſtinus, The Hairy- 
feaved Lauruſtinus, The Shining- leabed Lauruſtinus, The 
S:hver firiped Laurafiinus, I he Gold. ſtriped Lauruſtinus. 
The Narrow-leaved Lauruſtinus is fo called, becauſe, 


of al the ſorts, the leaves of this are ſmalleſt, It is 
generally plagted among the low ſhrubs; though we 


have known it trained np againſt a wall to fourteen or 
fixteen feet high. It pradnees its branches irregularly, 
which will RE fo thick and cloſe as to form a buſh; 
tor it hath that appearance when planted ſingly in open 
uafters. - The bark in ſümmer is green, and often a 
little Hairy and glanduloùs; in winter it is frequently 
of à dark brown colour. The leayes grow by pairs, 
ſtanding oppoſite, on ſtrong ang very tough fobtſtalks. 
They are of an oval tiguye, and their edges are entire, 
Their upper ſurface is imooth, and of 2 ſtrong green 
colour; but their under is lighter, and à little hairy; 
and they are at all ſeaſons very ornamental. The flowers 
are produced in large umbels, and are well known. It 
generally will be in full blow in January, February, 
March, and April; during which time it will be co- 
vered with bloom, canſing a delightful effect. 5 
The Broad-leaved Lauruſtinus differs from the former 


. 
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ſort, in that the leaves are broader, and the roots pro-: 
portionally ſtronger. It will arrive to a greater height: 
than the other ſorts, and the umbels of the flowers are 
larger, though they will not be produced in ſuch 
plenty: it nevertheleſs makes an excellent figure. 
The Hairy-leaved Lauruſtinus is as free a ſhooter as 
the other, and the leaves are frequently as large, and 
differs from that in ſcarcely anything but that the leaves 
are hairy; the young ſhoots alfo ate hairy to a great 
degree. In this reſpe& it makes a ſmall Variety. It 
8 like the other ſorts; but blows rather later than 
oſe. i als „ 
The Shining-leaved Lauruſtinus is ſtill of about the 
ſame growth, and the leaves are large and fair. They 
are of an oval figure; and their upper and under fur- 
faces are both ſhining, though their under is veined, 
and of a paler green. It differs only in that the leaves 
and young ſhoots are ſmooth, ſhining, and free from 
bairs; and being of this lucid green, force eſteem. It 
generally flowers later than the firſt two forts * 
The two variegated ſorts are only one or other of the 
above ſorts, ſtriped with white or yellow; though the 
ſorts ſtriped with filver we have met with have been the 
Broad-leaved kinds; but the Gold- ſtriped ſorts have 
always been the firſt, or Narrow: leaved kind, with leaves 
ſtriped or blotched with yellow; and on theſe accounts, 
thoſe who are fond of variegated plants covet them in 


their Collection. 3% | 

All theſe forts are eaſily pRoPAGATED; for if in 
winter a little mould be anyhow thrown amongſt the 
young branches, they will ſtrike root, and be good 
plants by the next autumn. Notwithſtanding theſe 
plants, however careleſsly the mould be thrown, will 
grow, it is not here recommended to the Gardener to 
practiſe that cuſtom; it is expected that he be always 
neat in all his work; it is mentioned here only to ſhow 
what may be done; but let him gently lay the branches 
down, ſtrip off ſome of the lower leaves, and with his 
hand draw the mould amongſt the young ſhoots, and 
leave them neated up, as if a workman had been there; 
and theſe will be all good plants by the autumn, the 
ſtrongeſt of which may be ſet out to remain, whillt the 


44 1 
voungeſt may be planted out in the weer; at all 


ciltances, to gain ſtrength. - 
By the ſevere froſt of 179 Pay the Lauruftinus was 
very ach, n ages ho in ger en Re; 
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| 3 « Claſs and PWR, 8 | 
Each flower contains. five males and one ee 22 
are five SPECIES; three, of which will. bear. our open | 
. Vi ok Major : The LARGE-LEAVED: nn 
'VINCA, Or ERIWINKLE; a ſhrub or cre, 0 nativr or 
| England, France, and Spain, > eb m— 

75 d Minor: The S e Pan- 
3 or PERIWINKLE,, or The Common PER1- 
WINKLE ; @ creeper; PALINS of Germany, France, and 
England. 

3. Vr nca Lutea: The VII o Peavinca, ur 
PERIWINKLE ; a creeper 3, native of Carolina | 
Pi LO, be (qa aan . has ſmooth 

of a pale n colour, which, if ſa ed, will 
ariſe to about 50 or five feet high; but, — — 
the tops turn again at about two feet high, and thus at 
a diſtance. form the appearance of a round evergreen 
ſhrub of that low fize; and when they are defigned 
for this, the ſuckers muſt be always taken off, other- 
wiſe they will ſoon form themſelves into a pretty large 

> for they will fend out.theſe at ſome diſtance from 
the rotten plant, and the very tops bending to the 
ground will often take 2 which, unleſs taken away 
or prevented, will ſoon ſpread abroad, and take off the 
ſhrub- like appearance of the plant. The leaves are of 
a delightful evergreen, and ſtand oppoſite by pairs on 
ſtrong footſtalks. Their edges are entire, and they are 
ef an oval heart-ſhaped figure, They are ſmooth and 
. Walen " 80 en in POM: winter Oe 


The flowers are produced from the wings of the ſtalks, 
almoſt all the year round; are hlue; but there will be 
ſometimes White ones ſeen amongſt them. They are 
compoſed of one petal, ſtanding ſingly on upright foot- 
ſtalks. The tube is narrow, and nearly of à funnel 
ſhape; but their brim is large and ſpreading, ſo as to 
form a pretty large well looking flower. 
2. The ComMon GREEN PERIwINKLE has ſmooti 
green ſtalks, like the former, though. they are much 
more weak and ſlender, and will trail along the ground, 
and ſtrike root at almoſt every joint: ſo that they will 
ſoon run a great way, their general ſurface putting on 
a kind of rock-work-like appearance; though if they 
are planted near other ſhrubs, they will riſe to two or 
three feet high, and will cauſe; a pretty lock amongſt 
them this way. The leaves are ſmooth, and of a fine - 
ſhining green colour. They are of an oval figure, their 
edges are entire, and they ſtand oppoſite by pairs on 
ſtrong ſhort footſtalks. I he flowers are compoſed of 
one petal. They ſpread open at the rims, and grow 
from the wings of the ſtalks in the ſame manner as the 
former, though they are much ſmaller; and as they are 
not ſo ſubject to flower in winter, that is another reaſon 
for their being held leſs valuable. e 
The Harietie ofthis fpecies are, 
Jhe Green Periwinkle with Blue Flowers, 
The Green Periwinkle with White Flowers, 
The Green Periwinkle with Double Blue Flowers, 
The Green Periwinkle with Double White Flowers, 
| Phe Green Periwinkle with Double Purple Flow- 


The Gold- ſtriped Periwinkle with White, Blue, and 


Double Flowers e 
Ihe Silver-ſtriped Periwinkle with White, Blue, 
and Double Flor. ne tt 9 | 


All theſe ſorts are Varieties of the Common Peri- 
winkle ; though they may differ in the colour or pro- 
rties of the flowers, or the variegation of the leaves. 
he White flowering Periwinkle is this very fort, only 
the flowers are white; the Double Periwinkle is the 
ſame ſort, only the flowers are double, and of a reddiſh. 
colour; the Gold ſtriped Periwinkle is alſo this ſort, 
ouly the leaves are beautifully variegated with a gold 
| a „„ . colour ; 
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colour; and the Silver · ſtrĩped with that of filver: The 
variegations are ſo completely done, and their ſtripes ſo 
\Yittle ſabje& to vary or run away, that they are highly 
eſteemed amongſt the variegated tribe. There are 
Double Blue and Double White flowers belonging to 


both theſe ſorts; om theſe - all the hardy Varieties 
Nato affords us from this _ 
'YELLO A Be, 9 252 thining "Her "A 5 
Which ifts ut W 1s near Hh ® 
— are oblong, _ arid 1 ch unlike t et ſe o 05 ne 
of our Willows." The oer are both fing le. 1-0 
double; and thus continue in ſucceffion from, une to 
the end of umme. This ſpecies muſt | have, # * warn, 24 
light ſoil, and K welt ſheltered firuatic on, = 
ThevzobxCaticN \ of theſe ſorts 1 may be wth ſeen. 
to be not very "aieult. - With regard to the firſt ſort, 
the fuckers it naturally f ſends out may be taken: up ant. 
multiphed at Pleafüte, 3 : and the ends of the ſhoots; that 


turn again, and ſtrike root into the ground, will be 
good plants when taken off : Nay, the very cuttings. 
! grow ; {> that any defired number of theſe plants, 


be it ever ſo gre cat,” mn 5 be Toon obtained. With r fe-. 
gard er cher Torts, there is no of their multi- 5 
plying; for as thi will ſtrike root, if permitted to he. . 
on thi „at every Joiht, one bo plant of each 


er e of the ike in A x ſeaſon, or... 


tf Weder N bardy, and will grow under q 
zurith in all ſoils and fitvations. 


the drip*of trees, atid 


; of 8 


No plants are more proper to be ſet among low or 


larger ſſirübs, either in the evergreen, or * 
quarters, to form tufts or beds in the, reſemblance of. 


rock-work, or to be placed near other ſhrubs, b e fo bats 4 : 72 : 


aſſiſtance their flender ſtalks may be ſup 
N Nature will admit . to rife.” 
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LIN EAN Claſs and Order, Dioecia Tetrandria : Male 
flowers containing four parts, and female flowers con- 
taining. one part; upon diſtin plants. There are 
nine SPECIES; One of them common in many parts of 
thi ia!!! 86 
 Vrscum Album: TheMisLETot ; à paraſitical plant ; 
native of England and moſt parts of Europe. 5 
The MisLEToE is a fingular plant. It will grow 
upon trees only; more eſpecially upon the Crab, the 
Hawthorn, and the Maple : It 1s not unfrequent upon 
the Aſh; but ſeldom, very ſeldom indeed, is ſeen upon 
the Oak; and but rarely upon the Willow. It has a 
thick fleſhy leaf ſtanding ſtiff upon the twigs, which. 
are green and forked. The whole of the plant is of a 
green colour, and of the ſhrubby, buſhy kind, riſing ini 
numerous ſtems; dividing into forked branches; and 
theſe again into forked twigs, thick ſet with leaves. 
This thickens the general ſnrface of the plant, and 
forces it into a ſpherical or more gerierally a hemi- 
ſpherical form. A. tree thickly ſcattered: with this 
plant, has ſomewhat the appearance at a diſtance as if 
overgrown with Ivy. The Miſletoe, however, is of a 
lighter green than the Ivy; eſpecially when full of 
| berries, which are of a light tranſparent Pea-green co- 
lour, and about the fize of the common Field Pea ; 
but when full ripe they become paler, taking the appear- 
ance of white currants. The pulp is viſcid in the ex- 
treme, being of the. confiſtence of thick gum water. 
Each berry incloſes one vetch-like ſeed. In the cyder 
counties the Mifletoe is a miſchievous intruder upon. 
the Apple Tree; ſo much, that were not the Farmers 
to cut it out every three or four years, or as often as 
neceſſary, it would deſtroy the tree. It is very common 
to ſee Crab Trees, eſpecially in or near woods, entirely 
killed by this truly parafitical plant. This is a curious 
fact in Nature, and affords ample ſubject for reflection. 
Yr M7 © IG The 
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The Miſletoe may be ſaid to be a ſuperior order of 


Plants; for, like the animal creation, it feeds not upon 
the juices of the earth, but upon thoſe of vegetables. 
This, added to its fuppoſed medicinal qualities, affiſted, 
robably, in rendering it ſacredꝰ among the antient 
Britons z eſpecially when found growing upon the Oak; 
which tree they alſo held ſacre. 18 
The PROPAGATION of this Plant is ſuppoſed to be, 
naturally, by the Mifletoe 'Thruſhes, which delight in 
its glutinsus berries, and which in autumn, the ſeaſon 
of their becoming ripe, repair in flights to the places 
where the Miſtetoe abounds. It ſeems to remain un- 
 afcertained'whether the ſeed be eonveyed in the faeces 
of the bird, or whether, ticking to its beak amongſt 
the glutinous matter, the bird in cleaning its beak wipes 
it off upon the branch of the tree it happens to perch: 
upon. This laſt is the more probable ſuppoſition ; as 
it has been found, that by ſtriking the feeds upon the 
clean ſmooth part of the bark of ſome or all of the trees 
abovementioned, this plant may be artificially propa- 
gated. We do not learn, however, that the attempt has 
vet been ſucceſsfuF upon the Oak or the Willow. It 
ſeems probable that the Bird, in wiping its beak acroſs 


the branch, ripples the cuticle or outer rind; and this 
ought perhaps to be copied in attempting artificial pro- 

tion. In places: where this plant is unknown, the 
cultivation of it would add a ſtriking variety te ſhrubery | 


quarters. 
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Lix REAN Claſs and Order, Didynamia Augioſper mia. 
Each flower contains four males and one female; two 


of the males being longer than the other two; and the 
ſeeds being covered. There are eight SpEcits; one 
only of which is proper for our Collection. 


ViTtex Agnuſcaſtus: The AGxuscasTus, or the 


TREE or CHASTITY ;. a. deciduous forub; native of 


V i T _ ai 


marca moin places in ſome parts ef Francs, Spain, 
an Ita 7. > BB areen d I . 5 5 r $35 
The Tzxzz or Chasrirv (being held by the antients 
as conducive to that amiable virtue) affords; two 
Varietes : VVV we | Eng 1 » : 2 128 5 4 4a 
The Broad-leaved Chaſte Tre I i 
„One deſcription mill nearly ſerve, thr, both, ſorts ;. 
though it has been obſerved, . that the Natroy-leaved 
ſort, will grow to be the talleſt... The branches are pro- 
duced from the bottom and. fides of the ſtalk. 18 
are very pliable, and the joints art long... t is di cult 
to expreſs the colour of the bark. To, fay it js gray c 
not proper; and to ſay it is brown. is not true; it is of 
a colour between both, though, in different ſoils, the 
bark of Cate trees. wil be of 2 darker. colour than. 


x . x1 
TP AASETOUMT 
LEH ASORY O04 


others. The leaves are digitated, being compoſed of 
ſeveral folioles, which fo unite ee one 
common footitalk as to reſemble an open hand. Tlieſe 
folioles are of a dark green colour; and their number 
is unicertain; being five, fix, ſeyen, and ſometimes 
eight. They are narrow, and the longeſt grow always 
in the middle, whilſt the ſhorter occi —— 9 outſides. 
This character is common to both the ſorts; though it 
is obſervable, that the folioles of the Broad - leaved ſort 
are both ſhorter and broader, which occaſions its being: 
ſo called. Their edges ate alſo ſerrated, whilſt thoſe 
of the Narrow-leaved are intire; and in this tlie moſt 
important difference of theſe plants Eonſiſts. The 
Foes of both ſorts are produced at the ends of the 
ranches, in whorled ſpikes. Theſe 1 are pretty 
long, and their colour is that of a blueiſh purple. 
They appear in September and October; and are not 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. Each individual flowet 
is inconfiderable; but the whole ſpike makes a good 
ſhow : and the circumſtances of the flowets being pro- 
duced late, even often when moſt other flowers are 
over, as well as being alſo very fragrant, greatly heighten | 
their value. The early froſts often deſtroy the beauty 
of theſe ſpikes, before and when they are in full blow; 
lo that it is no wondef their ornamental fruit ſeldom, 
if ever, ſuccteds them. | | | 
There is a Variety of each kind with white flowers. 
E e 2 Lhe 
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The 'rror&caTtow of theſe ſorts is tafily done, 
either by layers or cuttings... 1. The young. ſhoots 
being layered, any time in the winter, will have roots 
by the autumn, following; though it will be proper 
not to take them Up uni the ſpring, as they ſhoot late 
in the autumn, and have often their ends deſtroyed by 
the froſts. When this work is deferred until the 
ſpring, all the killed ends may be taken off; apd all 
danger from ſevere froſts being over, they will meet 
with no check in their preparing to ſhoot. The re- 
moving of theſe trees in the ſpring. however, is not 
abſolutely neceſſary; for it may be done any time in 
7 . winter, though the cutting off the dead ends ſhould 
be deferred until the latter end of March, when they 
| ſhould be gone over with the knife, and cut down to 
within an eye or two of the ground, whether planted in 
nurſery lines, or finally ſet out to ſtand. 2. Plenty of 
plants may be foon raiſed by cuttings. About the 
middle of March is the beſt time for planting them; and 
they mould be ſet in a ſhady border of good light 
88 mould. Nothing but weeding, and now and 
err watering, will be required all ſummer; though, 
if the place is not naturally well ſheltered, they muſt 
be defended from black froſts by ſticking plenty of 
furze buſhes all around them. If this be judiciouſſy 
done; it will take off the keen edge of froſty winds 
ſuffciently, and will occafion much leſs trouble and 
| Gr hk reed hedges, &c. All theſe plants are 
very hardy; but they require this protection, to pre- 
ſet ve the young ſhoots. Here they may grow until 
they are fully planted out; and if it be a moiſt, light, 
rich ſoil, and a well ſheltered ſituation, they will like it 
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Each flo er contains five males and one ſemale. There 
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are eight SPECIES; four of which are adapted to orna- 
„ . ou Eo 88 

1. V1'T1s Labruſca : The W1Ld ViRotnia. GRAPE; 
a climber ; native of many parts of North, merica,. 


£# 


native,ot e oe „ 
3. Vor is Lacinioſa: ThePARSLEY-LBAVED GRAPE; 
a lofty climber. ; native of Canada, COT Fake 774 T2 5 => 
4. Vrris Arborea.: The Peres TREE; Grub or 
climber; native of Virginia and Carolina. 
N 4+} 5 > 33d Bain tat Sd: 3 259 #17417 
I. The WII p VIX CIN IA GRAPE, if deſired. for its 
climbing, property, ſhould be planted among, pretty 
large trees or ibrubs for, by the ahl eneg of Its 955 


19 


45 
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2. Viris Fulpina: The Fox GRAPE; @ climber; 


$3.4 


c 


y 
holding tendrils, it will arrive to a great height ; and 
if the ſhrubs that grow near it be low growing ones, it 


will entirely overtop them; and in. ſummer, its leaves 
being large, almoſt conceal them from the fight. Theſe 


? 23 1 * 1 — + 1 F ; © { Si 4+ # T3 16884 
large ornamental leaves have their edges 1 adented, an 


are nearly divided into three, lobes, though they are. 9 
a heart-ſhaped appearance; and downy on their under 


ſide. The flowers are produced in bunches, like the 


other ſpecies of the Vine; and they are ſucceeded by. 


round, rough- flavoured, black fruit. 


IRS SFO a N 33 ani 1 2 n £413 ; 
2. Ihe Fox GRape. The name of this ſpecies na- 


turally brings the fable of the fox And Srapes to. the 
memory; and it is very common for thoſe who are not 
{killed in the hiſtory and nature of plants, to alk if this 
ſpecies is no Poe of more excellent properties or 
produces more deſirable fruit, than moſt of the other 
forts of the vine; whereas, alas! this fort is called the 
Fox Grape from the ill flavour of its fruit, Which is 
1 "I | 3 o a, 
like: the Nan of a fox, and which nameghe inhabitants 
of Virginia, where it grows naturally, have given it on 
that account. It muſt, like the former, be planted 
among largith trees; for it will overtop the ſmall ones, 
The leaves are large, ſmooth on both ſides, of a heart- 
ſhaped figure, and their edges afe jndented. The 
flowers are produced in the Vine-like bunches; and 
they are ſucceeded by black fruit of the above named 
diſagreeable flavour. ; 


this ſort are finely divided, and at à diftance reſemble 
thoſe of parſley, though larger. The ſtem is very 
BR thick, 


V 1 T | | | 421 


The PARSLEY-LEAVED GRAPE. The leaves of 


| 
| 
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thick, and the ſhoots are ſtrong; ſo that when it is 
planted for a climber, the talleſt trees muſt be appropri- 
ated De rs e atherwiſe it will be too powerful 


Ba Fifi PaPrEk Terz | is E vets ſhooting, pie 


1505 any of the others, and affords ee | 
from its Wer LTheir upper ſurface is of a fine thini in 
green; colour; their under i 18 paler, and 3 he) are c 
paled, Ni of er of of hep moſt e 5 OE 2 
3 8 Situs he fh arri 5 


278 og but. they are very ſiable to de 1 down 
very low in ſevere winters; on which account th > plant 
* be fationed, at. 05 in a well ſheltered place. 
Eren e Dae Gare en ſhould. carefully cut off not 
on! y the Lots, bur ſh Brea, them within an eye 
or two of the old wood, which will make them ſhoot | 
ſtronger, and the leren ib larger and finer. The 
flowers are white, and are produced in buncbes m 
the wings of the ſtalks; by 5 we have neyer yet, per- 
ceived any fruit to — them. The name Pepper 
Tree is a cant name, and was given it without any 


meaning, by che inbabitants where it grows naturally. 
e ſorts are PROPAGATED by cuttings, layers, 


"= Fact ers. 1. The cutting muſt be the bottom of the 


Jaſt 1 year's ſhoot; and if there he a bit of the old wood ta 


| it, it will be the better. 2. When raiſed from layers, 


the young branches ſhould be pegged down, and a 
little ſoil drawn 75 them. They will ſtrike root, 
and become goo Nenner by the ſeaſon following 
3: Suckers may Abe U. ken from theſe plants, and imme- 
diately wr det ; or may be ſet in the TY. for a Jay 


to gain ſtrength before they 5 t aut... .... 
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Li n A8 8 Fi 2 FE Order, D Baade e Dann 
Each flower contains, 0 males and one . 6 
males Meine jniged, 88 f 18 two, ſets. Tbere 


ae 


are two SPECIES; one of which is'a greenhouſe plant; 


The othet is, GO TEFTLD GG 
ULExX Europæ us: The F. nn Wirte, or Gegas 
an evergreen. ſbrub; naue of f Eis hnge RIO | 

a 14441 31 Tas” 


Brabant. 5 = 
The Forze is fo eren cothrito in this Shen 
„ that how ornamental forever it ma be ie 7 
it eanhot with much prop 740 be adm 
ornamental plantations. Noe 0 
2 4 fort: where wood and Ae are fk ce; And a6 . —— 
wood up. Jr light batren laid: ite Ul Us horſes pro. 
vender to 00 ſeems to be l e e 


orwhich if! 5 105 add aj 
| orrametit oe = 1 J | 
The White-fHlowered Füfz. By 40 Pe. 
The long Narro Weft ied Frze.” le bits ggf 
1 Short-ſpinet Fürze. FA 21s 219897 t 
"Th large French Furte. 0 2A 210 2QC1! Ve. 3 ty -- 
Round- ear Fe o 30011 vn bald . 

The Dwarf F enen Ain K 21 921 | 
THe FukZE Is rde der Mel ſhes fon very 
Aae in, TnL, or Mie Sed * the icle 
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i Kink flower contains five males and two females.— 
Lixxzus makes only three SpecrEs of ULMus: 

1. U'LMus Campeftris - : Leaves double e un- 
equal at the baſe. - 25 
2. U'umus Amtricaua : Leaves equally fawed ; un- 
2 at the baſe. | 2 
as 35 Ch arg Pu mila: Leayes equally e ol ; equal 5 
Mira enumerates fe SreÜW E TT 
oY 3 * S Elm with oblong acute - 
- E e 4 8 pointed 


4 v L M 


I which are doubly fawed in «apy edpes, 
Ee. at their baſe; called The CommonRovoy 
pr BGR DB- IEA D Wren AL 
Verh. ο Ker Elm with oblong oval lee, 
-hichlar unequally ſawed, and have leafy emnpalements 
the flower 3: called The OO e or VERY 


(cali TheExcant Rim: EE as S 
uus Save Elm with $a Mes Folens 
leaves, wich are double fawed, and unequal at the 
baſer; enled FheSWaLt-LEAVED or ENGLISH ELM. 
2 liars Gaben: Elm with oval ſmooth leaves, 
which are ſharply- ſawed on their edges; called Tho 
Sarcoma vat WESoW En, 2 B29! 
D Uienus Hoiandica 2 Elm with vs acute-pointeil | 
rough leaves; which are unequally ſawed, and a fungous 
;:called:The Duren EW. 

6. U'.uvs Mi nor: Elm with — Gnootho Acute 
pointed- leaves which are doubly | Rest called The 
SMOOTH! NARROWLEAVED ELM, arid +26 ſome The 
Ingenta fuods 22h 

Theſe fix ſpecies of MILLER are all'of them com- 

hended in'the'ULMus Campeftris of Linneus; fo 
that Miri is filent as to LIN EUs's ſecond and third 
ſpecies; and ſo is HANBURY, who -only-treats' botani= 
| cally of one ſpec ies; namely, the UL Ms Campeſtris 
bf Eames: 0 He ' nevertheleſs enumerates 5 5 


a: 


. true Engliſh Elan FV 

The Narrow leaved Corniſh: F. ng > 
7:3- The Dutch Elm, 

4. The Black Worceſterſhire En 5 > e 15 
. The Narrow. leaved Wych n 3 7 8 
5. The Broad - leaved Wych Elnmmm 
7. The Upright Wych Em 
In another part of his werk be bows. xc 9 — would 1 

en ben as well as needleſs, to enumerate the ſorts of 

Elms:  I-have-counted- in my time more than twenty, 


£2 J * 8 


* 


in woods, hedges, '&c. that have fell in my way when 


in quaſt of plants.“ Ihe fuck is, no genus of- plants 
whatever is more incomprehenſible to the Botaniſt than 
the Ulmus; for although. we ſee among the cultivated 


-— . oe a8 different pers 
* 95 ea 
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each other as are ſome individuals of diſtinct genera, 
Ft every man Who bas attended-'cloſely-ta.the:teveral 
kinds of Elms growing in different parts of the king 
2 muſt have obſerved ſuch a chain of intermediate 
Kinds as renders claſſification extremely difficult; and 
muſt frequently have met with an individual, which he 
was puzaled to find a name fon EIN x Rus; nd doubt, 
having experienced this, lumped; the whale iniaſs of 
cultivated Elms in one ſpeeies. he. Ums ( ampeſtris: 
and as a BoTANn1sT he may be right: AsPrawrers;. 
however, we muſt beg leave to attempt a-ſeparation; 
and yet we are obliged to confeſs, that we cannot Heſeribe 
more than Two obw:oufly diſtinet VARIR TI ES. With 
reſpect to the ſecond and third ſpecies of -Lanwzvs,:we 
take it for granted they have not yet been introduced, 
or are but little known, in this country (if we are 
wrong, we beg to be ſet right): We therefore pro- 
ß cant 5 
.. ULmvs Campeſtris- The CulTrIVATEDEINM; 2 tall 
deciduous, tree; found growing more or leſs, in one or 
other of its Varieties, in hedges about villages, in moſt 
parts of Surone: Eo: 1-32 | | 
- The -QULTIFATED: ELM: Notwithſtanding the 
cham of Varicties above mentioned, if we examine the 
two extremities, we ſhall find two plants very different 
from each other in their general appearance; and 
ſufficiently diſtin& in the analyſis to be confidered, in 
a work of this nature, as diſtin ſpecies : The leaf of 
the one is nearly oval, with an obtuſe.lance-like point; 
that of the other nearly circular, ſaving a narrow 
lender point, growing as it were out of the are, po 
of the circle. The membrane of the one is groſs and 
rigid, of the other comparatively thin, delicate, and 
ſupple: When held againſt a ſtrong light, the former 
appears opake; the latter comparatively tranſparent. 
Ihe nerves of that ate ſtropger, ſet cloſer, and run 
more parallel; of his, more ſlender, fewer in number, 
and divide more into branches: That, ind its general 
appearance, bears ſome xeſemblance to the leaf of the 
Chefnut ; this, a very ſtrong one to that of the Hazel. 
The branches of the Coarſe-leaved ſort are clean, 
ſtraight, and ſlender, with a ſilvery hark; thoſe of the 
Eine-leaved3kind: more divided, run ſhorter 
25 0 | | al 
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antfare*tovered with a leſs delicate err The eber 
tendency of tie latter is more upri right. being eafily 
trained to a g 15 eng th'of tem"; that of the Neun is 
700 divide tito a rms and e mpted to 
0 trained v 1 A tal} ſtraight tem; ge Hy grows 
fn modding lead lie we A ele PLE 4 
| — Abe Cotſte Jared. ind matùres Fn feed in en | 
Sand, And is probably a native; the Fitie-leaved fort 
{cldorn'if ever perfefts its, ſeed with" us, n ig pb ably 
art'ExStic. IF Ch + BS t5 dis T4 
We therefore proceed to treat! ſeparately of 'tlieſe two 
ſorts 5'confidering the intermediate kinds as ſubordinate 6 
Varieties of thefe two: Lag 
r. The CoRRSE-LE AVE ELM, 9 the Ctlembt- 
Neaved Elm, or the Broad. leaved Elm, ot the Wych 
Elm, or the North-country Elm. 

2. The 'Five-LEAveD EL M, of tlic? Tfazel- leaved 
Elm, or the Narrow leaved Elm: or the South-country 
Blew 1+" 1801 DO Te * 

1. The CoAxsE- s Ext with grow to a 52 
gen fires" Mr. Marſham mentions a Wych Elm by 
Bradley Church in Suffolk, which in 1754 meaſured 
kat five fett high) ee feet five inches and a 
Ralf, and in 7760 ret -fix' feet three inches. The 
; Jeaves of this ſpecies of Elm have been already deſcribed 
10 be of an oval figure, with' a thick membrane and 
Nong nerves; their fize varies Wich the individuals 
tlie Now upon, ſome trees of this ſpecies bearing leaves 
| conkacably frazllter and much narrower than thoſe of 
Fome Adel tals of the Hazel-leaved ſort: The com- 
rom Aiſtin ion therefore of theſe” two kinds * Elms 
inte Bxoαν iir and” Narrow-leaved is altogeth Ter im- 
| r=their feures forbid it: It would be. equally 

ropet to diſtinguiſtr an oval from a cirelę, 57 calling 
the fortner'br649; and the latter narrow. 

The buthine br general appearance of this tree is 
ſometimes Rrongly featured, coming neut to that of the 
Oak: In ee ee it is ljable to be rag red, 
rather than rregular, an d in point af ornament is fre- 
quentiy ercesde by the Lime, the Beech, 9200 its lter : 
tee tlie Pines leaved Elm. Its uſes, ate many. Ihe 
hefe tribe öf- Elis have 4 peculiar” 'excetlency. by 


Wuien * alone, and ate rendered in a great 
meaſure 


* I. M - wer 


. meaſure, inde endent r 
The 10 5 RG Ag . , 11 5 1 8 WP De Oak 
| of Gray 

8 


Fels Wl | 
96k 15 Fa nes. t E ſeat, — 10 at 
96.9! this wood 5 1 | 
bf in Aion even than | PRA: el: | 
this gi, are. leſs. apt 49 faking ths grqund. 
ge ver) Ampottan a 1 715 tox gt 
Wheels of c Carriages. o Ne "nh, — off uſe or 
of Pleaſure: There is 4. 2 t ih Yorkſhyre prculiarly 
f adapted to R e, Which, goes by the name gf ie 
; Vave El: m; it is of the 9 ved, Kind, 10 ;cm14 


7 a y Lene m way be en from 
feeds, or by Jayering., 1 5 „ Sen, rden 0 
prop 820 1em 4 layers, proper ſt of s for the purpaſe 


RI ſt be 15 x ob 10 0 K Which, let a piece 
| © 


: 9715 double dug, and;plant Elms of about 
b 8 ect high over it, at the diltay 8 f abot 
ten fe he they an good. ſhoots in, 1 70 year 


1 a ey in 15 be cut down carl in tlie 8 olow- 
ib if note 1ey. e Wi in, 7172 bu e they 
are headed f x tools; ; whic by cutting them 
down to within HAY a Zope. of. {the grow . Afier they 
are rut, down, they tho 1 ſuffered to grow un- 
diſturbed for two 94 55 he ground eee . 
muſt be dug in the winter, and co1 ny: hoed as the 
weeds ariſe, 10 ths. ſummer; and.a | [of that time, 
that is tw years, the branches growin from theſe 
ſtools ide fit ſor layering;. z Which. may e performed 
hus: XCAVA e a piece of ground wide enough to re- 
ceive a whole anch, and let the hollo e half 
a foot deep; then ſp laſh. the branch, wi 75 knife, near 
the 8 the” Nlool, that 1 ug head b more readily 
brought. the prepared place: Next, thruſt an 
hooked flick l into the ground, to hold it.cloſe; - take 2 
| all the ſuperfluous branches, which croſs and [WO 
otherwiſe incommode thoſe that axe to be eee 
After this, cut all the remay ing young, branches. acroſs. 
wall ee i the mile; turn the neee 
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the end, ſlitting it about half an inch. When this is 
done on all the young branches, the mould thould' be 
gently put amongſt them, and every one of them thould 
have their ends bent towards the ſtool, that the flit may 
be open: Laftly, having the whole vacujty filled with 
its own mould, ſmosth and even, take tlie end of eacl 
twig off that peeps above the ground, down to one eye, 
and the branch 8 layed; and will afford you as many 
plants as there are buds peeping out of the ground. 
Proceed in ſike manner to the other branches of the 
ſame ſtool; tlien to the next ſtool in order, and ſo on 
until the whole dufineſs' of layering is finithed- By 
the zutom” dy HP a theſe layers wilt have taken 


r 


— — nt the | eleny the ey -thould ht fet in rows 
three feet aſunder, and the diſtance allowed them from 
each other in the rows 6ucht to be a foot and a half. 
Heie they may fland till they are planted out where 
they are to remain, with no farther trouble than dig- 
ging the ground between the rows every winter, and 
in the fummer carefully watching thote which ſhoot 
out two branches at the head, and nipping the weakeſt 
of them off. Aſter the layers are taken up, the ſtools 
' muſt have alf the wounded parts, oceafioned by the 
tormer-tplathing, taken away; the old branches alſo 
Mould be cut off, ity cloſe to the ſtem; and in the 
g they will begin to ſhoot out freth, branches 
2gain; for a ſecond: layering;- which wilhtikewile be 
xady to have the fame operation: performed: the ſecond 
vear after: and tus may this ee be performed on 
theſe flools: every other year. but Nurierymen'who' 
would rife get Le of trees this way: thould 
de provided WIR uarters of ftoots, to come in 
alternately, ſo that ng one or other of them they 
may anh) eaify feceive 2 crop??? We have given Mr. 
HanBuRyY's method in his own words, order to 
c6HYey to G zeaders i ain tho fulleſt manner Bis hed of 
lurering. 1 oh 0 4. 7" „5 0 Br 1a 
His method of pn er gase 5 Elm from feeds, 
we 2¹¹⁰ give at length; for wie Elm ſtanding next ta 


_ Gil at the begiuntng of his Don; he has treated 
| more 


THEM ͤ 


more fully of that article than any other (the Oak 
only excepted), and frequently refers to it in ſthè courſe 
df mis work. He ſays, Let the, ſeeds 8 gathered the 
beginning of June, it being the time When they, are full 
ripe. When gathered, ſpread them three qr four days 
to dry for if they were to be ſawn, immediately, after 
they were gathered, they would xot. Haying been 


ſpread about that time, and the. mould, Which, onght 


to be freſn and good, being in readineſs 


* 
w 4 


for their re- 


ception, mark out your beds four feet wide, and let the 


alle ys between them be a foot and achalf or two. feet 
broad. Rake the mould out of the beds until they are 


about an inch deep; riddle that which came gut of the 


beds into them again, until the bottom of each bed is 


raeiſed half an inch (i. e. half filled) with riddled mould; 
then gently preſs the mould down with the back of the 


ſpade, and ſow the ſeeds thinly all over it with an even 
hand, covering them down with fine earth about half 
an inch deep. When the ſeeds are all ſown this Way, 
the beds ſhould be hooped, and covered with mats, to 
be ſhaded in that hot ſeaſon ef, the year; and they 
ſhould alſo ſometimes be refreſhed with water: Part of 


the young plants will come up in about a month, or 


fooner; the others not till the ſpring followings From 

the time the ſeeds are ſowun to their appearance above 
ound, whenever rain falls, be careful to uncover the 
ds, and as ready to cover them again when the 


ſcorching beams of the ſun break out. Ahout the end 


of Auguſt, tſie mats ſhould be; wholly takgn away, than 
the plants may he hardened againſt winter: The ſpring 
following, a freſh breed will preſent themſelves among 
thoſe that came up the ſummer before. All the ſum» 
mer following they ſhould be eg kept free from 
weeds, and watered as often as dry weather ſhall render 


it neceſſary; and in October or ſpring they may be 


\ 


planted out in the nurſery, at the diſtance before pre- 
ſoribed for the layers, and afterwards ſhould be managed 


ke them.“ . EW IRA 3217 PF3ITE nn ti 
2. The Fine-LEAVED ELM will alſo grow to a great 
height and conſiderable bulk; We dg not hewever 
find any tree of this lind upon record. The. largeſt 


Elms we have ſeen, ef the Eine-leaved ſort, grow in 


the Vale of Glouceſter. There are ſeveral in a 
31 6 | SIE Pari 
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pariſh 'of Chpfeh-doxn which . at Fer feet H 
from ten to twelve feet. But the; fineſt. Elm i in My 
Vale Mas 10 Wc Toad, between, Cheltenba m and 
| Tewke! JUL e in a few hundred yards of the Pals 
* rr 55 (8 8 Revs). It is known by 
5 ame f Piffr P and the; turnpike. eats The 
ſs belonging to "which i: is faſtened at one end ta this 
tree, tak Ke, its name from-it.; bei ng called Piffe's EIm 
Pike. 15" The ſmalleſt girt .of this tree, 8 1 
_—_ tive feet high, is 5 reſent (1783) exactly fix-. 
At ten feet” big I it throws out large arms; 
wich h ave formerly been? Iopped, but which. now are. 
furniſhed with tree-like ſhoots, conch of hy eftimation, 
td ſeverity or eighty feet high, with. an extent pro- 
port 108 bo exhibiting, all together the grandeſt tree 
we have f een ; ; not fo phage ng ns. pan 1 72e, as 
from that fultgeſs of £ owth and vigour which it now 
_ There i is A! Im of the Small- 1 . 1 * . 


ho 7 1 e Ing we e lene 
rather as it may be a a tree in ages to come, and, ſtand- 
ing ds it Uves 1 in 4 well! foiled country, may ſell. out to 
8 its} reſent ſize. PT + 
be leaves of this ſpecies of Elm have been ee 5 
fall elbe, it remains only to obſerve, that not- 
fanding v WE are accuſtomed to ſee trees of this ſort 
trimmec up to mere maypoles, or at beſt with cloſe 
aſpiring! Keads,” yet; if planted fingly and ſuffered to 
fotm thejr own heed, they will take an outline equal - 
do that of tle Beech or the, Linden; and where an im- 
mediĩate objet᷑t or ſerreh is Wanted, the Elm has two 
material advantages : it may be remored when of * 
great fize, and its growth is quicker than. that of any 
other tree which js equally ornamental... The :y/es of 
this" ſpecies of Elm afe fimilar to thoſe of the Coarſe- 
leaved kind and i in e where bricks : are rendered 
dear by 4 want of a proper ſupply of fuel, as in Surrey 
and Kent, great quantities ep this Elm are cut up for 
ſtugs and e , for the ſides of barns, 
ſtables, and even dwellingtbouſes: and in the Southern 
couuti & ing neral. it is much uſed in carpenter” s work 


gf al” kinas as a Tabſlitote for Oak. Ex i 
J 2 5 The : 


UL M , 


The propre of planting the Elm depends. entixel 1 
upon the ſoil: It is the height of folly to 1 it upon 
light ſandy land. There is not, general! En N 
good Elm in the whole county of Nor olk. By the 
time they arrive at the fige of a man's waiſt they begin 
to decay at the heart, and if not taken at the critical 
time, they preſently become uſeleſg as timber. I his is 
the caſe in all light. ſoils ; it is in ſtiff ſtrong land which 
the Elm delights. It is obſervable, however, that here 
it grows comparatively ſlow. In light And, -eſpegially 
if it be rich, its growth is ver rapig; hut its wood. is 
light, porous, and of little va le, Compared Win that. 
grown upon ftrong land; which is of a cloſer 6 ronger. 
texture, and, at "the heart, Will have the Colour , wg 
almoſt. the heavineſs and the. hardnefs of 1 iron : On | 
fuch ſoils the Elm becomes profitable, 3 and 1 is one of the 
four Cardinal Trees which ought f In, prefetence . to all 
others to engage the Pfanrer's Attention., ; It: will bear a es 
very wet fituation. | 3 = : 
The method of PROPAGATING this ſpecies. of Elm. | 
is principally by layering (in the manner already de- 
ſcribed); the ſeeds nor coming to perfet ion here. 
Hanzony recommends in very 1 rong terms the graft- 
ing what he calls the True Tag Unt F Ei upon; the, 
Wych Elm ; which he ſays has a fro onger and £ more 
porous root, and will thrixe on Fe land- Hit 
reaſoning, however, ſcems to flow from 2 theory per- 
haps ill grounded, rather than from practice, Yever- 1 
theleſs, as he feems to have taken ö tiene pains in 
drawing up directions for this operation, We. Will, for 
reafons already aſh Iened, tranſcribe them. OY en | 
*The ſtocks: for the Fee rpoſe ſhould be the Broad: ; 
leaved Wych Elm, which muſt be raiſed from. the { ed, = 
and Platte out as before. When ney. have grown 
two years in the nurſery, the Mie nth e of proper Rae 17 
receive the graft; and tlie | 


Week in 1 the, A 

| beſt time for the Wörk. N A lat rge quantity of Im 
ſtocks are to be Sraltech procure fix men in readineſs 951 
ſor the purpoſe. "The: Beer of the. RJ x” vi 20 
take the mould from the ſtem. of the e e 
fpade, down to the root, la) e. op. o ih rot, 
bare; the next man is. 70 lo im with a fl ſharp: Th... 


pron ELON, Lag the. heads of the | Necks, ang + 
vir £ | f 
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Fuß gone, he Fg 90 
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is not wo be — Sarkar root, WH: 
a from bers 'thart tn 3 cher Fh, - INDY 
* ate of a ſpongy nature to r * a 
of the earth for the nouriſhment Shed Goh 05 the... 
tree; "that tree muſt” neceflarily grow the mien whole 
root is moſt ſpongy and porevs ;; ad rs 
eras Engliſh Eb e 890 0 Wel 
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HE-refemblarre! def db e of the Mäftich Free; 
The flowers Come out in looſꝭ pahictes; from the ends 
of the branches} they are ſmatl, and of little figures 
having no . thougt®the coloured ſegments of the 
d * ha taken for petals. They are fucceeded 
ace _ Bb capſules, 3 the e ne 
cy ever in Ex id.. „ 00 

T N is — m— 8 with ee 

tl f oval; 6blong folivles, which have prickly mid- 
Ps. 0 This Giffefeios' is permanent from ſeeds: -: They 
3 in! the nurſeries as two diſtin forts; 

is called the Lintfeus-leaved © Toothache egen 

a the'Aſhcleaved Toothache Tree. 

Wo ps Trees are RATED ſtom the Res which 
we receive from abroad; b cheſe are ſeldom leſs than 
two, and-often'three-or four, | years "before - 'they come 
They muſt be ſow deep, in largiſh-pots, filled 
with a good, light; ſandy:compolt; and aſter that, the 
pots may be plunged into ſome natural foil, in a fhady 
Plages e, and _ -» adn having conſtant 
TER 5 8 11 , 
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weeding, during the next ſummer and winter. The 
ſpring ollowing they may be taken up and plunged 
into a hotbed; and this _ bring up many of the 
ſeeds. The muſt he tchargeneg by;deg rees:; and 
afterwards plunged into their former Raton te emain 
there until autumn. In the enſuing winter has muſt 
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Sea mixed ornamental Plantätiptis; it it fies 
4 ceſſary to es the 2 according to the Hei 1 
to Which t N ever 5 given elimatürt. 
low Shubb Be e plan 1 ſcuotily, artiong Font 
Trees; the latter Ac riſe above them; firſt eng 
and at length over rgrowing them. On the | 
thc taller Plants de placed in the inward or F central parte 
of the maſs of planting, and the lowet, n 
towards the margin, all the plants enjoy air and head- 
room ; and form, collective, a rich bank of foliage 

Perceiving. in practice, the utility of liſting e 

iven plants, agreeably to, their reſpoctive gtowths 

e Vor: I. Mix. 8 and 11:) we have cauſed a 
Aniilyfis of the Plants treated of in this Volume to be 
made, with reſpect to height, and haye endeayoured to 
Elaſs them, according to their ſeveral growths, in this 
country. 

An accuracy of arrangement cannot reaſonably be 
expected, in a firſt attempt of this nature; the heights to 
which many exotics riſe, in this iſland, are imperfectly 
known: nor is a critical exactneſs, in this caſe, requiſite. is 
It is not an even ſurface of foliage, like what we ſee in 


N Conſervatories, 


NY 


#58 Craicat An anCEMENT. 


Conſervatories, we aſk for in Grounds. Even if it 
were, it would be difficult to produce it. Soil, aſpect, and 
the habits of individual plagts, ever tend to occaſion an 
inequality of growth; and à deſirable variety of ſurface: 
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Io give . and perſpicuity to the arrange- 
ment, we have diſtributed k Plants in the following 


CLASSES. 
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idea of their reſpective growths, and, moſt eſpecially, as 
to whether they are TREEs or SHRUBS,——without the * 
trouble of referring to their ſeveral deſcriptions. 
a greater degree of accuracy has been altempted. 
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Be'nzoin Tree, Laurus. 


Bierbery, Berberis. 


« Bindweed, Smilar. 


Acacia, Three-thorned, Gle- Bindwith, Clematis. 


ditfia. | L 
Ag'nus Ci'ftus, Vitex. 
Alate'rnus, Rhamnmus. | 
Alder, Betula. 

Alder, American, Clethra, 
Alder, Berry- bearing, Rhamauus,. 
Allſpice, Carolina, Calycanibus, 
Almond, Amygdalus. 

Althz'a Fru'tex, Hibiſcus. 


Amela'nchier, M:/þi/zs. DE 


Andra'chne, Arbutus. 
Ange'lica, Aralla. 
Apple, Pyras. 
Apricot, Prunus. 

Arbor Vrtz, Thuya. 
A'ria, Cratægus. 
Aſh, Fraxinus. 

Aſh, Mountain, Sorbus. 
Aſh, Poifon, Rhus. : 
Aſpa'lathus, Rodbinia. 
Aſpen, Populus. 
Aze'darach, Melia. 


| A'tarole, Crat@gus. 
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Balſam Tree, Populus. 
Bay, Lauruss 
Bead Tree, Melia. 
Bean Trefoil, Auagyris. 
Beech, Fagus. 
Benjamin Tree, Laurus. 


Birch, Betula. „ 
Birdcherry, Prunus. (. 
Bitterſweet, So/anum. | 
Bladder Nut, Staphylca. 
Bladder Sena, Colutea. 
Bloody T wig, Cornus. 
Bramble, Rubus. 
Briar, Sweet, Roſa. 
Briony, Black, Tamus. 
* Broom, Dyer's, Geniſſa. 
Broom, Butcher's, Raſcus. 
Brooms, Claſs of, Sartium. 
Box, Buxus. | 
Boxthorn, Lycium. 
Buckthorn, Rhamnus. _ 
Buckthorn, Sea, Hippopbæ. 
Bullace, Prunus. 


© Button Wood, Cepbalantbus. 


Byza'ntine Nut, Cerylus. 
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Cara'gana, Robinia. 


= Caſi'ne, Viburnum. 


Ca'fhoberry, Viburnum. 
Cata'lpa, Bignonia. 
Catwhin, Ro/a. | 
Cedars, Claſs of, Juniperus. 
Cedar of Lebanon, Pinus. 

| Cembro Pine, Piuus. 
Cœ ſius, Rubus, 


Chamæ. 
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Colute a, Jointed, 3 Yo 


Cork Tree, Quercus. 


Crab, Dr. only ol doit 
Creeper, Vir i erg,” 2431 
Cucumber Toee, * 24 


Cuſtard Apple, Auna. 
Cypreſs, Cypreſs, N10 425 

Cy tiſus of Nlontpelien, Gena. 
Cy 'tiſus, . en 4 
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Hartwort, Ethiopian, Rxpþlc 
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Hazle, Cy , . TTY 


Hazle, Dwarf; Hamamelis. 
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Hep Tree, R 2. A 
Hickery Nut, Jug lay? | 1 
Holly, Iller. 27 Alb 
Honey ſuckles, Clafs of Lai 
Honey ſuckle, Upright," "Azalea." 
Hornbeam, Carpitus, - fo 73 HT: 
Horſe Cheſnut, ue. 20491) 
Horſetail,"EySrdra, 5905 7 
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Elder, ma ri, Hur e 
Elm, U. Nin. e 
E'fcuius, Æſculus. 

Evo'nymus, Baſtard, C/ laſtrus. 
Ero ny mrs, Clals af, Eucnymus. 
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Laby rnum, Cytifus. 
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Olea'ſter, Eleagnes 
Olive Wild, 155 
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Orange, Mock, "BM SE 
Ozier, Salix IR INE 0 
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Ma ples, Claſs of, Acer. 
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Mock N eee 
Mock 2 1 17 15 
Moon Seed q > H 


Moon Seed, Mer 2 You 
Mountain Sorb, Sorbus. 
Mulberry, Moru = 
Myrick, Myrica. 

Myrtle, Candleberry, Myrica. 
Myrtle, a . PaF6 fe 
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Nettle Tree, 6% * bo £6 50 
Nickar Tree, Gulandina. 


Nightſhade, Woody, Solar 
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Marth Elder, Vibxruum. L 4»H 


Meally Tree, Aburnum. 
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Perl ploca, On 6 01 F 19 
Periwinkle, Luca. 
Pervi ne Ae e 
Petty Win; Gem 15010191 2 
Pina'ſter, ut ieee eee 
Pines, Claſs of, Phar =P 2191 99 
Pr Hamm Pie Djs Non . 4.4 
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Plum, Prunus. 
Popiar, Populus. 
Privet, Lignftrinh: 
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Quick, Crategus. 2 
Quick Beam, Sor. 4. 
Quicken Tree, Snbus. 
Quickſet. Crategz. 
Quince, Baſtard, Neſpi . nias lg: 
Quince, Common,” ITE e120 1 
Quince, Dwarf, ee. E 15 5 
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Kedtwig, C.anosbus. 

Reſt Harrow, climbing. Ollie 
Reſi Harrow, ſhruby, un, i 
Roan Tree, Sorbas.,- 4 een "614 


Oak, Quercus. o Roc!: Roſe, Gl Ut. 161 '4 
Oak Poiſon, Rn „ e x Roſebay Dwarf, Rhoda landen. i 
Old-man Dent Cini, 5 1 Clals . LP a AT iewt 
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Sumaeh, Myrtle-leaved, Coriaria. 
Whin, Petty, Gena. 
White Beam, Crat#gus. 
White Leaf, Crate; us. 
White Thorn, Gai@gas. . 


Thymelz'a, Daphne. 
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Sages, Claſs of, Phlomis. - 


Saintjohn'swort, Claſs of, Me- 
ricum. . 
Saintpeter*swort, Lonicera. 
Sallow, Salix. © 
Sarſapari'lla, Smilax. 
Sa'ſſafras, Lawrus. 
Sca'mmony, Cynanchur. 
Scorpion, Senna, Coronilla. 
Sea — . Hippophe. 
Sea Purſlain Tree, Atriplex. 
Senna, Bladder, Colutea. 
Senna, Scorpion, Coronilla. 
Services, Claſs of, Sorbus. 
Service, Wild, Crataegus. 
Shruby Horſe Tail, Ephedra. 
Silk, Virginia, Perip/cca. 
Sloe Thorn, Prunus. | 
Snew-ball Tree, Viburnum. 
Snow-drop Tree, Chionant us. 
Sorbs, Claſs of, Ssrbus. 


Sorb, Mountain, Sorbus. 


Spindle Tree, Buonymus. 
Spirz'a Fru'tex, Hiræa. 
Spurge Eaurel, Daphne, - 
Spurge Olive, Daphne. 

Staff Tree, Celaſlrus. 
Stonecrop Tree, Salſo.a. 
Storax Tree, Syrax. 
Strawberry Tree, Arbutus. 
Sumachs, Claſs of, Rhus. © 


Sycamore, Acer. 


Syri'nga, Philadelphus. 

. 
Tacamaha ca, Populus. 
Ta'marifk, Tamariæ. 
Tartonrai re, Daphne. 
Tra, New-Jerſey, Ceanothas. + 
Thea, South Sea, Viburnum. 
Thorn, Black, Prunns. 
J horns, Claſs of, Crab ægus. 


Thorn, Evergreen, M. pins. 
Thorn of Chriſt, Rbamuus. 
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Umbrella Tree, 


Walnut, PFuclans. z 
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Toothache Tree, Zan:boxylum. 


Toxicode'ndron, Rhas. 


Traveller's Joy, Clematis. 
Trefoil Shrub, Pielea. 


Trefoil Tree, Oiſus. 


Trumpet Flower, Bg nonia. 


Tulip Tree, Bay-leaved, Mage 


| nolia. 
Tulip Tree, Virginia, Lirisden- 
e N = 
Tu'peio Tree, Ny/a. 


Turpentine Tree, Pifacia. 
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| Varniſh Tree, Röbms. 


Vine, Ys. | 
Virginia Climber, Bignonia. 1 
Virginie. Jaſmine, Brgnonia. 
Virgin's Bower, Clemalis. 
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Wayfaring Tree, FViburnum. 
Whin, Ulex. 


Widowail, Cneorum. 


Wild Olive, E/zagnus. 


Willows, Claſs of, Salix. 
Willow, Sweet, Myrica. 


_ Winterberry, Priuos. 
- Woodbine, Lonicera. 


Wood, Waxen, Geni/a. 
Wormwood Tree, Artemisia. 
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Yew, Taæxus. | 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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WORKS ON RURAL ECONO, 


Mrinen by the forme: Author,” - 
To is had of the PUBLISHERS if tel Volume, 3 


74 IS * " 


MINUTES oF AGRICULTURE, 


made on a Farm of 300 Acres of various 5 ; 
near Croydon, SurREY. To which is added, A 
DIGEST ; wherein the Minutes are ſyſtemized 
and amplified ; and illuſtrated by Drawings: the 
whole being publiſhed as a Sketch of the Actual 
Buſineſs of a Farm; as Hints to the inexperienced - 
| Agriculturiſt; and as an Overture: th. SCIENTIFIC 


AGRICULTURE. | ts 
ALSO, A 4 
EXPERIMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS - 
= x ” CONCERNING 


AGRICULTURE AND THE WEATHER. - 


t The above are fold in One Palume. Quarts. * 
or the —_ wy be had JC. 8 
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ON” 


ati the MANAGEMENT of LANDED o rares 
and the ' PRESENT PRACTICE o& HusBaxDAY, in 
that County. e ; + 7 at 
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ALSO, 
£ In Tu wo Volumes Oftavo, 4. | 
THE RURAL ECONOMY 
SF 


YORKSHI NE: 


compriſing the MANAGEMENT of LANDED Eerarss, 
and the pRESENHT PRACTICE of HUSBANDR&Y, in the 


agricultural Diſtricts of that County. 


c In 7 50 Nins; OFavo, 7” 
THE RURAL ECONOMY 
. 


' GLOUCESTERSHIRE ; 


including its Dairy : together with he Dairy | 
Management of NoxTu WiLTSHIRE ; and the 
Management of OxchARDS and F&viT Footer Mo ” 
in FixmpronDSHIRE. 


ALSO, | 
W; In Two Volumes Offavd), 


- 
— D 
FREED) 
* * — % 
% >>» + 
4 * 


THE RURAL ECONOMY (i 8 * 
N 
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THE MIDLAND COUNTIES ; 


Including the Management of Livesrock, in 
Liiczsrzxshixk, and its Environs ; together with 
Minutes on AGRICULTURE and PLANTING, | in tho 
Diſtrict of the Midland Station. 


„ For fome Account of the general Deſign of 
"ok the Four laſt Works form Parts, ſee the 
' Addreſs prefixed to the Ruxar Eco of 
Noxrol K : alſo page 340 of ON 1 
the pre 2 Work. | 


